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TRANSLATOR'S' PREfFACE. 



All the writings of Calvin are marked by extra- 
ordinary vigour, learning, and judgment. Few of them 
are so well known as The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, a systematic treatise, which, though written 
at the early age of twenty four, was universally ac- 
knowledged to be a production of the highest ability. 
Concise and luminous, powerful in argument, scriptural, 
devout and practical, it has not been superseded by 
any later work. But his expository writings pos- 
sess equal, if not stronger, claims on the attention of 
divines. They contributed powerfully to diffuse the 
pure gospel of Christ, commanded the applause of all 
the Reformed Churches, and received even from enemies 
no mean commendation. More than a century after his 
valuable life had closed, they occupied a place in every 
theological library. The learned Matthew PooUy in the 
preface to his Synopsis^ apologizes for the small number 
of his quotations from them, on the express ground, that 
the commentaries themselves, he had every reason to 
believe, were in the hands of all his readers. 

This reputation, after having suffered a partial eclipse, 
will soon, in all probability, regain its former brightness. 
The first tendency to this improvement was discovered 
in a neighbouring country, where the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity had long been supplanted by 
a creed little removed from infi^^l*»*7g;i,,,|y'^95W(^"5'' 



VI TRANSLATOR S PREFACE. 

biblical criticism is almost a national pursuit. That 
unconquerable industry, which had already crowned 
her scholars with laurels in Greek and Roman literature, 
has given them as unquestionable a pre-eminence in the 
field of sacred philology. Had such rare attainments 
been always consecrated to the honour of the Redeemer, 
every good man would have rejoiced. Unhappily, they 
were but too frequently employed in maintaining the 
most dangerous errors, in opposing every inspired state- 
ment which the mind of man is unable fully to compre- 
hend, in divesting religion of its spiritual and heavenly 
character, and in undermining the whole fabric of re- 
vealed truth. But a gracious providence has raised up 
other men, whom, though we may not feel ourselves at 
liberty to subscribe to all their views, we cannot but 
hail as the friends of evangelical truth, and admire for 
their holy fortitude in coming " to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty." ^ 

At the head of this illustrious band it is almost super- 
fluous to name Professor Tholuck of Halle, admitted by 
the most competent judges, both in Britain and on the 
Continent, to be one of the first biblical scholars of the 
age. Having been led by his own researches, and by 
public events, to examine the writings of the Reformei^ 
he hastened to draw the attention of his countrymen to 
the neglected treasures. His own Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans afforded an opportunity, which 
was eagerly embraced. Not satisfied with this brief 
notice, he wrote an elaborate and masterly dissertation 
on " The merits of Calvin as an Interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures," a translation of which appeared shortly 

. * Jud. V. 23. Digitized by Google 
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afterwards in the (American) "Biblical Repository." 
He superintended a handsome octavo edition of Calvin's 
Commentaries on the New Testament, printed at Ber- 
lin, and sold at a moderate price. To another eminent 
interpreter he candidly awards the honour of having led 
the way in this undertaking.^ But he was one of the 
earliest to follow in the path which had been marked 
out, and has laboured, beyond all his contemporaries, to 
make the Commentaries of Calvin more extensively 
known, and more highly esteemed. 

Our Author has exerted a powerful influence on all 
succeeding expositors. They have found their interest 
in listening to his instructions, and have been more 
deeply indebted to him than is generally known. Many 
valuable interpretations of passages of Scripture appear- 
ed, for the first time, in his writings, and have ever since 
been warmly approved. In other cases, the views which 
hud been previously held are placed by him in so strong 
a light as to remove every doubt and satisfy the most 
cautious inquiry. And yet the stores, from which so 
much has been drawn, are far from being exhausted, 
nor is their value greatly lowered by improvements 
which have been subsequently made. The department 
of History presents an analogous case. Documents 
which had been overlooked are carefully examined. 
Conflicting evidence is more accurately weighed. Im- 
portant transactions assume a new aspect, or, at least, 

* ** To Liicke belongs the honour of having first referred, in the 
department of exegesis, to Luther, fieza, Calvin, Camerarius, and 
many other excellent interpreters of the period of the Reformation. 
He was followed by the writer of these pages, in his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans." 

Literarischer Anzeiger fur 1 831. Biblical ^e!t|Osit(^»^^gXj|32. 
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are altered in their subordinate details. Still, there are 
historians, in whose narrative the great lines of truth 
are so powerfully drawn, that the feebler, though more 
exact, delineations of other men cannot supply their 
place. 

In the chief moral requisite for such a work, Calvin 
is excelled by none. He is an honest interpreter. No 
consideration would have induced him to wrest the words 
of Scripture from their plain meaning. Those who may 
question his conclusions cannot trace them to an unwor- 
thy motive. Timid theologians will be occasionally 
startled by his expositions. Though they may no* ab- 
solutely impeach the soundness of his doctrine, they will 
tremble for the fate of some favourite theory or ingeni- 
ous argument. With such minds he has no sympathy. 
He examines the Scriptures with the humility of one 
who " inquires at the oracle of God," ^ and proclaims 
the reply with the faith of one who knows that " the 
word of the Lord is tried." ^ 

Intimately connected with this integrity of purpose 
is the catholic spirit which he constantly breathes. His 
labours are dedicated to no sect, but to the cause of di- 
vine truth. If his opinions do not find equal favour 
with all true Christians, they are made to feel that he 
addresses them as brethren in Christ Jesus. In his eye 
the church of Christ is one. He never forgets the ties 
which unite all believers to each other and to their ex- 
alted Head. Are there any whose sentiments are hard- 
ly distinguishable from " those things which are most 
surely revealed among us," ^ and yet who associate with 
the name of Calvinism all that is stern and repulsive ? 

* 2 Sam. xvi. 23. * Ps. xviii. 30. gtized byO®l0gl(3 . 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. IX 

Let them follow the expositions of this '^ master in Is* 
rael." They will find the most remarkable peculiarities 
of his creed boldly avowed, but accompanied by other 
revealed truths to which they had supposed him to be 
indifferent, and by no ordinary earnestness of practical 
exhortation. Amidst his severest denunciations of doc- 
trinal error, they will not fail to discover the same en* 
larged views and Christian forbearance which animated 
the great apostle of the Gentiles. Rarely will they 
behold that sentiment more beautifully exemplified, 
" Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity." ^ 

Learning ought not to be a prominent feature in a 
work essentially popular. But the learning of Calvin 
manifests itself in the most desirable manner, and adds 
great weight to his interpretations. Of his acquain- 
tance with Hebrew it is unnecessary now to speak. 
His familiarity with the Greek language appears less in 
observations on phrases, or allusions to the various ren- 
derings of some passages, than in a close adherence to 
those shades of meaning which no translation of the 
Scriptures can convey. Even when he appears to have 
overlooked or mistaken the words, a reference to the ori- 
ginal, which had been studiously kept out of view, will 
justify the unexpected remark.* Origen, Chrysostom, 

' Eph. vi. 24. 

' The obserTatioD might be extended to some other expositors, 
who, with little parade of any kind, are qualified to instruct every 
class of readers. Those only who have subjected them to a close 
comparison with the Hebrew and Greek originals can judge of their 
attainments in criticism. Matthew Henry, though deservedly the 
most popular of this class, receives less credit than he deserves for 
the solidity and extent of his learning. r^^^^T^ 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



X TRANSLA.TORS PREFACE. 

and other Greek Fathers, were among his familiar au- 
thors. Classical writers are introduced on every proper 
occasion, for illustrating a term, or a custom, or the 
general principles of reasoning. This volume contains 
several quotations from these writers, and from some of 
their philosophical treatises, which are seldom even con- 
sulted, except by those who can read the language with 
considerable freedom. To say nothing of the Stagyrite, 
every scholar knows, for example, that no Greek prose 
offers more serious difficulties than the fascinating style 
of Plato. 

In that minute analysis which is peculiar to modern 
criticism, Calvin may have been deficient. That he 
wanted the skill necessary for such investigations is not 
so manifest. The absence of those processes by which 
he arrived at his conclusions makes it difficult to deter- 
mine how far the subtile elements of language had un- 
dergone his scrutiny. If we shall suppose him to have 
neglected these matters, our astonishment must be the 
greater that the deductions of recent inquirers should 
have been so largely anticipated. Conjectures thrown 
out by Sir Isaac Newton were long afterwards verified 
by experiments of extreme labour and delicacy. But 
Calvin speaks habitually with a tone of confidence. 
We must therefore conclude that, like the* shrewd re- 
marks to which the philosopher was pleased to give the 
name of conjectures^ his discoveries were reached by a 
shorter route, which other minds could with difficulty 
follow. 

I have always* thought, and am happy to have the 
support of his latest Editor, that he is more successful 
in expounding the Epistles of Paul than in any other 
portion of Scripture. This might arise in part from 
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having studied them with uncommon ardour and j^erse- 
verance. The times in which he lived held out strong 
inducements to examine the great peculiarities of the 
Christian faith. And where were these so likely to he 
found as in the writings of an apostle whom the Spirit 
of God employed, more than all the others, in unfolding 
to the church " the imsearchahle riches of Christ ? " * 
How far that success might be promoted by the resem- 
blance of character which an able and eloquent writer 
asserts to have existed between the great Apostle and 
the Reformer, I leave undetermined.* But the chief 
cause unquestionably lay in his singularly clear percep- 
tion of that scheme of doctrine which Paul was honour- 
ed to declare. Tliis enabled him to penetrate the de- 
sign of the apostle, and to follow closely the course of 
his argument. In discussions of the greatest intricacy 
he seldom loses his way. Some few windings he may 
mistake, and wander in partial darkness. But he 
quickly recovers his view of the inspired guide, walks 
with a firm step, and rejoices in the heavenly light 
which illuminates his path. " His acuteness," says 
Winer, when speaking of the Commentary on the Gala- 
tians, ^^ his acuteness in perceiving, and his clearness in 
expounding, the mind of the Apostle, are equally won- 
derful.'' 

The Commentaries on the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Ephesians have not formerly, so far as I know, ap- 
peared in our language. A translation of Calvin's Ser- 

» Eph. ui. 8. 

* ** The Paul of the Reformation. More than two hundred and 
fifty years have elapsed since he went to join the apostle whom he 
so much resembled in the kingdom of God." — Dr Mason on Catho- 
lic Communion, p. 161. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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znons on the Epistle to the Galatians, in 1574| and of 
the Sermons on the Epistle to the Ephesians, in 15779 
appears to have been executed by a laborious writer of 
that time, Arthur Golding. I have not seen either of 
those volumes, but have reason to believe that the ori- 
ginals were French sermons, not Latin commentaries. 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the mean- 
ing of the author, adhering to those principles of tran- 
slation which have been formerly laid down.^ To con- 
sult, as far as possible, the advantage of every class of 
the community, Greek and Hebrew words, which were 
incorporated with the text, have been thrown to the 
bottom of the page. ^ Scholars are thus enabled to veri- 
fy the references, while the English reader suffers no 
inconvenience. 

It will scarcely be supposed that every interpretation 
contained in this volume has my entire concurrence. 
Where my views differed from those of the Author, I 
had at que time intended to exhibit them in the form 
of Notes. But without stating the grounds of differ- 
ence, and pursuing, in some cases, a lengthened argu- 
ment, injustice must have been done to both parties. 
It soon became evident that either the book must be 
swelled to an inconvenient size, or I must be held re- 
sponsible for every opinion which was not directly op- 
posed. Yet it was not without grave deliberation thaji 
the present course was adopted. Some notes had been 
written, chiefly, on the force of Greek idioms, and were 
reluctantly cancelled. 

^ Pref. to Witsius* Dissertations on the Lord's Prayer, pp. xvi. xvii. 

' In a single instance, two Greek words (Iv kfiot), which ought 
to have been treated in the same manner, have been allowed, 
through inadvertency, to retain their place in the text, p. 19. 
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To my younger brethren in the ministry may I take 
the liberty of recommending these Commentaries as an 
excellent model for expounding the inspired Epistles ? 
The frequent mention of Popery does not lessen the 
Talue of this recommendation. How far it may be ne- 
cessary, at all times, to fortify our people against the at- 
tacks of the " Man of Sin,"^ I do not now stay to in- 
quire. But as a skilful, natural, and impressive appli- 
cation of divine truth to the controyersies of the day, the 
warnings against Popery deserre careful study. They 
are appropriately introduced, and serre to illustrate 
more fully the mind of the Spirit. In describing them 
as models, it may be proper to mention that they are 
strictly what their title bears, Commentaries^ unaccom- 
panied by those illustrations which, in public instruc- 
tion, are indispensably necessary. To devout minds 
they will have many attractions. They are imbued 
with that ardent piety and that copious use of the lan- 
guage of Scripture by which all the writings of Calvin 
are so eminently distinguished. 

1 2Thc88. ii.3* 
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MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 

CHRISTOPHER, 

DUKE OF WIBTEMBEBG, &c. &c. 



Though I have not the honour, Illustrious Prince, of 
enjoying your acquaintance, I venture to dedicate to you 
one of my productions. Some may think that this is too 
bold a step, and demands an apology. Nothing is more 
easy. A few words shall suffice. My motives to address 
you are chiefly two. 

You have hitherto, indeed, pursued the right course 
with great spirit and energy. Yet I thought it might not 
be altogether unnecessary to excite you, by a direct ap«- 
peal, to the perusal of works not a little fitted to strengthen 
your resolutions. One advantage you possess, in the 
kind providence of God, above most Princes of the pre- 
sent day. Having enjoyed an early and liberal educa- 
tion In the Latin language, you are enabled to employ 
your leisure in reading profitable and religious books. If 
ever there was a time when the consolations derived from 
religious instruction were necessary, what other resource 
is left to the most heroic minds by the present distress of 
the church, and greater and heavier distresses which ap- 
pear to be approaching ? Whoever wishes to remain un- 
moved to the last, let him rely entirely on this support : 
whoever desires a sure protection, let him learn to betake 

Digitized by Google 



XVI DEDICATION. 

himself to this asylum. In these four ^ Epistles, of which 
I now present to you my expositions, you will find, 
nohle Prince, many subjects of consolation, exceedingly 
adapted to the present times ; but to which I do not 
more particularly refer, because they will occur to your- 
self with much better effect in their own places. 

I come now to my second reason for dedicating to you 
this work. During the present confusion of affairs, while 
some are shaken, and others are entirely thrown down, 
you have preserved an astonishing composure and moder- 
ation, accompanied by a remarkable steadiness, amidst all 
the storms which have arisen. I consider, therefore, that 
the whole church will derive great advantage from being 
led to behold in you, as in a bright mirror, an example 
which all may imitate. The Son of God enjoins on all 
his followers, that they shall choose rather to fight under 
the banner of his cross, than to triumph with the world. 
In this warfare very few are willing to engage. It is the 
more necessary, in order to correct the prevailing effemi- 
nacy, that such uncommon examples as yours should be 
generally known. Of my Commentaries, I shall only 
say, that they perhaps contain more than it would be- 
come me to acknowledge. On this point, however^ I 
wish you to read and judge for yourself. Adieu, illus- 
trious Prince ; may the Lord Jesus long preserve you for 
himself and his church, and guide you by his Spirit. — 
Geneva^ \st February ^ 1548. 

JOHN CALVIN. 



* The volume to which this Dedication was prefixed, contained 
the Commentaries on the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians. — Trans, 
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ARGUMENT OF PAUL'S EPISTLE 



GALATIANS. 



That part of Asia which was inhabited by the Gala- 
tians is well known, and its boundaries have been ac- 
curately determined. To what country they originally 
belonged, is not agreed among historians. It is univer- 
sally admitted that they were Gauls^ and, on that ac- 
count, were denominated Gallo- Greciam, but from 
what part of Gaul they came it is more difficult to de- 
termine. Strabo thought that the Tectosages^ whom he 
elsewhere names Celtae^ came from Gallia NarhonensUy^ 
and this opinion has been generally adopted. But as 
Pliny enumerates the Amhiani among the Tectosagi^ 
and as it is universally agreed that they were allied to 
the Tolistobogi^ who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine, 
I think it more probable that they were Belgians^* 
whose territory extended from a very distant part of 
the course of the Rhine to the English Channel. The 
Tolistobogi inhabited that part which reaches from the 
Duchy of Cleves to the Province of Brabant. 

The mistake originated, I think, in this way. A band 

* The sooth-east of France, including the modern departments 
of Ard^che, Loz^re, Tarn, Upper Garonne, Aude, Herault, Mouths 
of the Rhone, Var, Card, Upper and Lower Alps, Drome, and 
Is^re, Trans. 

• BeJffae. Digitized by GoOglc 



XX ARGUMENT OP PAUL'S EPISTLE 

of Tectosagi had made an irruption into Gallia Narhonen-* 
sis, retained their own name, and gave it to the district 
which they had conquered. This is intimated by 
Ausonius, who says, " as far as the Teutosagi, whose 
original name was Belgians ;" ^ for he calls them Bel- 
gians, and says that they were first called Teutosagi^ 
and afterwards Tectosagi, Cesar ^^ indeed, places the 
Tectosagi in the Hercynian ^ forest ; but, as appears 
from that very passage, this was in consequence of their 
emigration. 

But more, perhaps, has been now said as to the origin 
of the nation than was necessary for the illustration of 
this passage. The Galatians, who held that part of 
Asia to which they gave their name, were divided in- 
to three nations, Tectosagi^ Tolistobogi, Trocmi^ and oc- 
cupied, as Pliny informs us, three chief cities. So great 
was the power which they at one time swayed over 
their unwarlike neighbours, that they received tribute 
from a great part of lesser Asia. Losing, at length, 
their ancient valour, and giving themselves up to plea- 
sure and luxury, they were subdued, with little difficul- 
ty, by Cneius Maulius, a Roman consul, and brought un- 
der the dominion of the Romans. 

They had been purely and faithfully instructed in 
the gospel by the apostle Paul ; but, during his absence, 
false apostles had entered, and corrupted the true seed 
by false and erroneous doctrines. They taught that 
the observation of ceremonies was still necessary. This 
might appear to be a trifling matter ; but Paul very 
properly contends for it as a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith. It was no small evil that the lustre of 

* Usque in Teutosagos primaevo nomine Bellas. 

* Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. xxiv. 

' A forest in Germany, which Cesar describes to be nine days' 
journey in breadth, and, at least, sixty days' journey in length. 
How much more he was unable to say, as he had never met with 
any person who had travelled farther, or could tell where the forest 
terminated. He regrets the necessity of employing those vague 
terms, having placed little reliance on the skill or accuracy of 
his informers. It is mentioned, he adds, by Eratosthenes and 
other Greek writers under the name of Orcvuia. /^hahs.i 
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tlie gospel should be extinguished, a snare laid for the 
conscience, and the distinction between the Old and New 
Testaments taken away. These errors he perceived to 
be connected with a wicked and dangerous opinion, 
as to the manner in which justification is obtained. 
This is the reason why he fights with so much earnest- 
ness and vehemence ; and having learned from him the 
important and serious nature of the controversy, it is our 
duty to read with greater attention. 

One who forms his views from the Commentaries of 
Origen or Jerome, will be surprised that Paul should 
take so deep an interest in any external rites; but who- 
ever goes to the fountain will acknowledge that there 
was abundant reason for all this sharpness of reproof. 
The Galatians had allowed themselves to be drawn aside 
from the proper course by excessive credulity, or rather 
by lightness and folly. He therefore censures them 
more severely ; for I do not agree with those who at- 
tribute the harshness of his language to their slowness 
of apprehension. The Ephesians and Colossians had 
been subjected to the same temptations. If they had 
lent as ready an ear to the tale of the impostors, is it 
imagined that Paul would have treated them with 
greater gentleness ? His. boldness of rebuke was not 
suggested by the disposition of the people, but extorted 
by the baseness of their conduct. 

Having ascertained the subject of the Epistle, let us 
attend to the order in which it is treated. In the^r*^ 
and second chapters, he maintains the authority of his 
apostleship, except that towards the close of the second 
chapter, he touches incidentally on his main point, the 
question of man's justification ; which however is avow- 
edly and directly argued in the third chapter. He ap- 
pears, indeed, in the first two chapters, to have a variety 
of objects in view ; but his only object is to prove that 
be is equal to the highest apostles, and that there is no 
reason why he should not be considered to hold an 
equally honourable rank. 

It is of importance to know why he labours so hard 
in establishing his own claim to respect. Pro;sfided that 

° * Digitized by V^OOgle 
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Christ reigns, and the purity of doctrine is untouched, 
what matters it whether he is higher or lower than 
Peter, or whether they are all on a footing of equality? 
If all must " decrease/' that Christ alone may " in- 
crease," * it is idle to dispute about human ranks. Be- 
sides, it may be asked, why does he draw a comparison 
between himself and other apostles? What dispute 
had he with Peter, and James, and John ? What good 
purpose did it serve to bring into collision those who 
were united in sentiment, and in the closest friendship ? 
I answer, the false apostles, who had imposed on the 
Galatians, endeavoured to obtain their favour by pre- 
tending that they had received a commission from those 
apostles. Their chief influence arose from insinuating 
the belief that they represented the apostles, and de- 
livered their message. To Paul, on the other hand, 
they refused the name and authority of an apostle. 
They objected that he had not been chosen by our Lord 
as one of the twelve, — that he had never been acknow- 
ledged by the college of the apostles, — ^that he did not 
receive his doctrine from Christ, or even from the apos- 
tles themselves. All this tended not only to lower Paul's 
authority, but to class him with the ordinary members 
of the church, and therefore to place him far below the 
persons who made these insinuations. 

Jf this had been merely a personal matter, it would 
have given no uneasiness to Paul to be reckoned an or- 
dinary disciple. But when he saw that his doctrine 
was beginning to lose its weight and authority, he was 
not entitled to be silent. It became his duty to make 
a bold resistance. When Satan does not venture openly 
to attack doctrine, his next stratagem is to diminish its 
influence by indirect attacks. Let us remember, then, 
that in the person of Paul the truth of the gospel was 
assailed. If he had allowed himself to be stripped of 
the honour of apostleship, it followed that he had hither- 
to claimed what he had no title to enjoy ; and this false 
boasting would have made him liable to suspicion in 
«ther matters. The estimation in which his doctrine 
* John iii. 30. r^ i 
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was held depended on the question whether it came, as 
some had begun to think, from an ordinary disciple, or 
from an apostle of Christ. 

He was overwhelmed, on the other hand, by the 
lustre of great names. Those who referred, in a boast- 
ful manner, to Peter, and James, and John, pretended 
to apostolical authority. If Paul had not manfully re- 
sisted this boasting, he would have given way to false- 
hood, and would have allowed the truth to suffer again 
in his own person. He therefore contends earnestly for 
both points, — that he was appointed by the Lord to be 
an apostle, and that he was, in no respect, inferior to 
the rest, but enjoyed the same title, and was equal in 
authority and rank. He might, indeed, have denied 
that those men were either sent, or possessed any com- 
mission from Peter and his associates. But he takes far 
higher ground, that he does not yield to the apostles 
themselves ; and if he had declined doing so, he would 
have been supposed to have distrusted his cause. 

Jerusalem was, at that time, the mother of all the 
churches, for the gospel had spread from it over the 
whole world ; and it might be said to be the principal 
seat of the kingdom of Christ. Any one who came from 
it into other churches was received with due respect. 
But many were foolishly elated with the thought that 
they had enjoyed the friendship of the apostles, or at 
least had been taught in their school. Nothing pleased 
them but what they had seen at Jerusalem. Every cus- 
tom that had not been practised there, was not only dis- 
liked, but unsparingly condemned. This peevish man- 
ner becomes highly pernicious, when the custom of a 
single church is attempted to be enforced as a universal 
law. We are sometimes so devoted to a man or a place, 
that, without exercising any judgment of our own, we 
make the opinion of one man the standard for all men, 
and the customs of one place the standard for every 
other place. Such attachment is ridiculous, if there be 
not also — as indeed there always is — a mixture of am- 
bition. 

To return to those false apostles : if they bad merely 
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attempted, through a spirit of contention, to establish 
everywhere those ceremonies which they had seen ob- 
served at Jerusalem, that would have been no slight of- 
fence ; for when a custom is forthwith converted into a 
law, injustice is perpetrated. But a more serious evil 
was involved in the wicked and dangerous doctrine, that 
the conscience was bound to them by religious consider- 
ations, — that the observance of them was necessary in 
order to justification. Such were the reasons why Paul 
defended his apostleship with so much earnestness, and 
placed himself in apparent opposition to the other apos- 
tles. This subject is pursued to the end of the second 
chapter, when he proceeds to argue the doctrine, that 
we are justified in the sight of God by free grace, and 
not by the works of the law. 

His argument is this : If ceremonies have not the 
power of bestowing justification, the observance of them 
is unnecessary. We must remark, however, that he 
does not confine himself entirely to ceremonies, but 
argues generally about works, — otherwise the whole dis- 
cussion would be trifling. Whoever hesitates to make 
this admission, is requested to attend to the two follow- 
ing reasons : — First, the question could not be settled 
without referring to the general principle, that we are 
justified by the free grace of God ; and this principle 
sets aside not only ceremonies, but every other kind of 
works. Again, Paul did not attach so much importance 
to ceremonies, as to the wicked doctrine of obtaining 
salvation by works. He had good reasons for recurring 
to first principles. It was necessary to go to the fountain, 
and to warn his readers that the controversy related to 
no insignificant trifle, but to the most important of all 
matters — the method of obtaining salvation. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that this dispute 
was entirely confined to ceremonies, — a subject which 
did not admit of being settled by itself. A similar in- 
stance occurs in history.* Strife and contention had 
arisen from the question, whether or not ceremonies 
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were neceasaiy to be observed. In the oonrse of the 
discussion, the apostles dwell largely on the intolerable 
yoke of the law, and the free forgiyeness of sins. What 
was the object of this ? It appears to be a foolish de- 
parture from the point in hand; but the contrary is 
the fact. A particular error could not be satisfiictorily 
refuted without assuming a univ^sal principle. As, 
for instance, if I am called to dispute about the lawful- 
ness of eating flesh, I shall not confine myself to speak 
entirely about food. I shall fortify myself with the 
general doctrine : what authority have the traditions of 
men for binding the conscience ? I shall quote the de-. 
dar^tion, that ** there is one lawgiver, who is able to 
save* and to destroy." ^ In short, Paul argues from ge- 
neral to particular propositions, which is the ordinary 
and most natural method of reasoning. By what eyi- 
denoes and arguments he proves this principle, that we 
ai<e justified hy the grace of Christ alone, we shall see 
when we come to the passage. This topic is pursued 
to the end of the third chapter. 

In the commencement of the fourth chapter, he in« 
quires into the proper use of ceremonies, and the rea* 
sons why they were appointed, — showing, at the same 
time, that they are now abolished. It became neces- 
sary to meet this objection, which might occur to some 
minds. What then was the purpose of ceremonies? 
Were they useless? Were the Fathers idly employed 
in observing them ? He illustrates briefly two state- 
ments, that in their own times they were not superflu- 
ous, and that they have now been abolished by the 
coming of Christ ; which contains their truth and de- 
sign, and by which, therefore, we ought to abide. 
CSancing briefly at the difference between our condition 
and that of the Fathers, he infers that the doctrine of 
the false apostles is wicked and dangerous, because it 
involves the clearness of the gospel in the darkness of 
ancient shadows. The apostle's doctrine is now inter- 
mingled with some afiecting exhortations. Towards 

1 James W. 12. 
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the close of the chapter, the argument is enliyened hy a 
beautiful allegory. 

In the Jlfth chapter, he exhorts to stand fast in the 
liberty/ ^ which has been obtained by the blood of Christ, 
and to beware of allowing our consciences to be en- 
snared by "the doctrines of men ; " ^ reminding us, at 
the same time, in what manner liberty may be lawfully 
used. He then takes occasion to point out the proper 
employments of Christians, that they may not uselessly 
spend their time in ceremonies, and neglect matters of 
real importance. 

* GaK f. 1, «Col. ii. 22. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1. Paul, an apostle, (not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, 
who raised him from the dead ;) 2. And all the 
brethren which are with me, unto the churches of 
Galatia : 3. Grace be to you and peace from God 
.the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
4. Who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil world, according 
to the will of God ^nd our Father : 5. To whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

1. Pavlj an apostle. In the salutations with which 
he commenced his Epistles, Paul was accustomed to 
claim the title of an Apostle. His object in doing so, 
as we have remarked on former occasions, was to em- 
ploy the authority of his station, for the purpose of 
enforcing his doctrine. This authority depends not on 
the judgment or opinion of men, but exclusively on the 
calling of God ; and therefore he demands a hearing on 
the ground of his being an apostle. Let us always 
bear this in mind, that in the church we ought to 
listen to God alone, and to Jesus Christ, whom he has 
appointed to be our teacher. Whoever assumes a right 
to instruct us, must speak in the name of God or of 
Christ. But as the calling of Paul was more vehe- 
mently disputed among the Galatians, he asserts it 
more strongly in his adoress to that church, than in his 
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other Epistles. He does not simply affirm that he was 
called by God^ but states expressly that it was^ no^ of 
men^ neither ly man. This statement, be it obserre^y 
applies not to the office which he held in common with 
other pastors, but to the apostleship. The authors of 
the calumnies which he has in his eye, did not venture 
to deprive him altogether of the honour of the Christian 
ministry. They merely refused to allow him the name 
and rank of an apostle. 

We are now speaking of the apostleship in the strict- 
est sense ; for the word is employed in two difFerent 
ways. Sometimes, it denotes preachers of the QospeI» 
to whatever class they might belong. Here, it bears a 
distinct reference to the highest rank in the church, 
which Peter and the rest of the apostles were admitted 
to occupy, and in which Paul was their equal. The 
first clause, that he was called not of meny he had in 
common with all the true ministers of Christ. As no 
man ought to '' take this honour unto himself,"^ so it 
is not in the power of men to bestow it on whom thej 
choose. It belongs to God alone to govern his church. 
No calling, therefore, which does not proceed from him, 
can be lawful. So far as the church is concerned, a 
man who has been led, not by a good conscience, but 
by ungodly motives, to enter the church, may happen 
to be regularly called. But Paul is here speaking of a 
call ascertained in so perfect a manner, that nothing 
farther can be desired. It will, perhaps, be objected — 
Do not the false apostles frequently indulge in the same 
kind of boasting ? I admit they do, and in a more 
haughty and disdainful style than the servants of the 
Lord venture to employ; but they want that actual 
call from Heaven, to which Paul was entitled to lay 
claim. 

The second clause, that he was called not by man^ be- 
longed in a peculiar manner to the apostles. In jB.a 
ordinary pastor, this would have implied nothing wron^. 
Paul himself, when travelling through various cities m 
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company with Barnabas, '' ordained elders in every 
cburch,*^ by tbe choice of the people ;* and he enjoins 
Titns and Timothy to proceed in the same work.' 
Such is the ordinary method of electing pastors ; for we 
are not entitled to wait nntil God shall reveal from 
heaven the names of the persons whom he has chosen. 
Bat if human agency was not improper, if it was even 
commendable, why does Paul disclaim it in reference to 
himself? I have already mentioned that something 
more was necessary to be proved than that Fanl was a 
pastor, or that he was a minister of the Gospel ; for the 
point in dispute was the apostleship. It was necessary 
that the apostles should be elected, not in the same 
manner as other pastors, but by the direct agency of 
the Lord himself. Thus, Christ himself csuled the 
Twelve ;^ and when a successor was to be appointed in 
the room of Judas, the church does not venture to vote 
in the election, but has recourse to lot^ We are cer- 
tain that the lot was not employed in electing pastors. 
Why was it resorted to in the election of Matthias ? 
To mark the express agency of God ; for it was proper 
that the apostles should be distinguished from other 
ministers. And thus Paul, in order to show that he 
does not belong to the ordinary rank of ministers, con- 
tends that his calling proceeded immediately from God. 
But how does Panl affirm that he was not called &^ 
men, while Luke records that Paul and Barnabas were 
called by the church at Antioch ?^ Some have replied, 
that he had previously discharged the duties of an 
apostle, and that, consequently, his apostleship was not 
founded on his appointment by that church. But here, 
again, it may be objected, that this was his first desig- 
nation to be the apostle of the Gentiles, to which class 
the Galatians belonged. The more correct and obvious 
reply is, that he did not intend here to set aside entirely 
the calling of that church, but merely to show that his 
apostleship rests on a higher title. This is true ; for 
even those who laid their hands on Paul at Antioch, did 

» Acts xW. 23. « Suffragiis. » 1 Tim. ▼. 17 ; Titus i. 6. 
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BO, not of their own accord, but in obedience to expresB 
revelation. " As they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when Ihey had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away/'^ Since, therefore, he 
was called by Divine revelation, and was appointed and 
declared by the Holy Spirit to be thfe apostle of th« 
Gentiles, it follows, that he was not brought forward h^ 
men, although the customary rite of ordination was 
afterwards added. It will, perhaps, be thought that an 
indirect contrast between Paul and the false apostles is 
here intended. I have no objection to that view ; for 
they were in the habit of glorying in the name of men. 
His meaning will therefore stand thus : Whoever may 
be the persons by whom others boast that they have 
been sent, I shall be superior to them, for I hold my 
commission from God and Christ. 

Bj/ Jesus Christ and God the Father, He asserts that 
God the Father and Christ had bestowed onhim hisapos- 
tleship. Christ is first named, because it is his preroga- 
tive to send, and because we are his ambassadors, ^ But 
to make the statement more complete, the Father is also 
mentioned, — as much as to say, if there be any one 
whom the name of Christ is not sufficient to inspire with 
reverence, let him know that I have received my office 
from God the Father. — Who raised him from the dead. 
The resurrection of Christ is the commencement of his 
reign, and is therefore closely connected with the pre- 
sent subject. It was a reproach brought against Paiil 
that he had held no communication with Christ "while be 
was on the earth. He argues, on the other hand, that, 
as Christ was glorified by his resurrection, so he has 
actually exercised his authority in the government of 
his church. The calling of Paul is therefore more illus- 
trious than it would have been, if Christ, while still a 
' mortal, had ordained him to the office. And this cir- 
cumstance deserves attention ; for Paul intimates that 
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the attempt to set a^tide his authority, involved a malig- 
nant opposition to the astonishing power of God, which 
was displayed in the resurrection of Christ. The same 
heavenly Father who raised Christ from the dead, com- 
manded Paul to make known that .exertion of ht» power. 

2. And all the brethren which are with me, — ^He ap- 
pears to have usually written in the name of many per- 
sons, judging that, if those to whom he wrote should 
attach less weight to an individual, they might listen to 
a greater number, and would not despise a whole con- 
gregation. His general practice is to insert the saluta- 
tions from brethren at the conclusion, instead of intro- 
ducing them at the commencement as joint authors of 
the epistle : at least, he never mentions more than two 
names, and those very well known. But here he in- 
cludes all the brethren ; and thus adopts, though not 
without good reason, an opposite method. The con- 
currence of so many godly persons must have had some 
degree of influence in softening the minds of the Gala-'* 
tians, and preparing them to receive instruction. 

Unto this churches. Many churches were scattered 
throughout this extensive district. But is it not won- 
derful that the term Church, which always implies 
unity of faith, should have been applied to the Galatians, 
who had almost entirely departed from Christ? So 
long, I reply, as they professed Christianity, worshipped 
one God, observed the sacraments, and enjoyed some 
kind of Gt)8pel ministry, they retained the extemal' 
marks of a church. We do not always find in churches 
such a measure of purity as might be desired. The 
purest have their blemishes ; and some are marked, not 
by a few spots, but by general deformity. Though the 
doctrines and practices of any society may not, in all 
respects, meet our wishes, we must not instantly pro- 
nounce its defects to be a sufficient reason for withhold- 
ing from it the appellation of a church. Paul manifests 
here a gentleness of disposition utterly at variance, witb 
such a course. Yet an explicit condemnation of every 
thing improper or defective in a society, must accom- 
pany our acknowledsnnent of it as a chvrch ofphrist. 

'^ ^ ^ gitizedbyGOOQle- 
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No church whatever is perfect in all points. I make 
this ohservation, hecanse the Papists, seizing on the 
single word Churchy imagine that every thing which 
they have thought proper to teach is fully sanctioned, 
though the condition and aspect of the Church of Rome 
M*e widely different from what existed in Galatia. ^ If 
Paul were alive at the present day, he would perceive 
the miserable and dreadfully shattered remains of a 
church ; but he would discover no building. In short, 
the word Church is often applied, by a figure of speech,* 
to any portion of the church, even though it may not 
fully answer to the name. 

3. Grace be to you and peace. This form of saluta- 
tion, which occurred in the other epistles, has received 
an explanation, to which I still adhere. Paul wishes 
for the Galations a state of friendship with God, and, 
along with it, all good things ; for the favour of God is 
the source from which we derive every kind of prosper- 
ity. He presents both petitions to Christ as well as to 
the Father, because without Christ neither grace, nor 
any real prosperity, can be obtained. 

4. Who gave himself fir our sine. He begins with 
commending the grace of Christ, in order to recal and 
fix the attention of the Galatians on this Blessed Per* 
son. For if they had justly appreciated this benefit of 
redemption, they would never have fallen into opposite 
views of religion. He who knows Christ in a proper 
manner beholds him earnestly, embraces him with the 
warmest affection, is absorbed in the contemplation of 
him, and desires no other object. The best remedy for 
purifying our minds from any kind of errors or super- 
stitions, is to keep in remembrance our relation to 
Christ, and the benefits which he has conferred upon 
us. These words, who gave himself fir our sins, were 
intended to convey to the Galatians a doctrine of vast 
importance. No other satisfaction can lawfully be 
brought into comparison with that sacrifice of himself 
which Christ offered to the Father. In Christy there- 
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fore, and in him alone, atonement for sin, and perfect 
righteousness^ mnst be sought. The manner in which 
we are redeemed by him ought to excite our highest 
admiration. What Paul ascribes to Christ is, with equal 
propriety, ascribed in other parts of Scripture to God 
the Father. While the Father, by an eternal purpose, 
decreed this atonement, and gave this proof of his love 
to us, that he ^ spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all,**^ Christ, on the other hand, offered 
himsetf a sacrifice in order to reconcile us to God. 
Henee it follows that his death is a satisfaction for sins. 

That he might deliver us. The design of our redemp- 
tion was, that Christ, by his death, might purchase us 
to be his own property. This takes place when we are 
separated from the world, for so long as we are of the 
world, we do not belong to Christ. The world is here 
put for the corruption which is in the world ; in the 
same manner as in the first Epistle of John, where it is 
said that '^ the whole world lietfa in wickedness," ^ and 
in his Gospel, where the Saviour says, << I pray not that 
thon shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil ;"* for there it signi- 
fies the present life. What is intended here by the 
worlds Men separated from the kingdom of God and 
the grace of Christ* So long as a man lives to himself, 
he is altogether condemned. The world is, therefore, 
contrasted with regeneration, as nature with grace, or the 
flesh with the spirit. Those who are bom of the world 
have nothing but sin and ¥^ckednesd, not by creation, 
but by corruption. Christ, therefore, died for our sins, 
in order to redeem or separate us from the world. 

JFram this evU world. By adding this epithet, he 
shows that he is speaking of the corruption or depravity 
which proceeds from sin, and not of God's creatures, or 
of the bodily life. And yet by this single word, as by 
a thunderbolt, he lays low all human pride. For he 
declares that, apart from that renewed nature which 
is bestowed by the grace of Christ, there is nothing in 

» Rom. via. 32. « 1 John, v. 19. • John xvik 16. . 
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U8 but unmixed wickedness* We are of the world, and 
till Christ takes us out of it, the world reigns in us, and 
we live to the world. Whatever delight men may take 
in their fancied excellence, they are worthless and de- 
praved, not indeed in their own opinion, but in the judg- 
ment of our Lord, which is here pronounced by tne 
mouth of Paul, and which ought to satisfy our minds. 

According to the will. He points out the original 
fountain of grace, which is the purpose of God. " For 
(rod so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son."^ But it deserves notice, that Paul is accustomed 
to represent the decree of God as setting aside all com- 
pensation or merit on the part of men, and so WUl de- 
notes here what is commonly called " good pleasure.** 
The meaning is, that Christ suffered for us, not because 
we were worthy, or because any thing done by us moved 
him to the act, but because such was the purpose of 
God. Of God and our Fathen^ is of the same import as 
if he had said. Of God who is our Father. 

5. To whom he glory. By this sudden exclamation 
of thanksgiving, he intends to awaken powerfully in his 
readers the contemplation of that invaluable gift which 
they had received from God, and in this manner to pre- 
pare their minds more fully for receiving instruction. 
It must at the same time be viewed as a general ex- 
hortation. Every instance in which the mercy of God 
occurs to our remembrance, ought to be embraced by us 
as an occasion of ascribing glory to God. 

6. I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ unto 
another gospel: 7. Which is not another; but 
there be some that trouble vou, and would pervert 
the gospel of Christ. 8. But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 

ou than that which we have preached unto you, 
et him be accursed. 9. As we said before, so say 
I now again, if any man preach any other gospel 

» John iii. 16. ^ . 
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unto you than that ye have received} let him be 
accursed. 

6. / marvel. He commences by administering a re- 
buke, though a somewhat milder one than they aeserr- 
ed; but his greatest severity of language is directed, as we 
shall see, against the false apostles. He charges them 
with turning aside, not only from his gospel, but from 
Christ. It was impossible for them to retain their attach- 
ment to Christ, without acknowledging that he has graci- 
ously delivered us from the bondage of the law. But such 
a belief cannot be reconciled with those notions respecting 
the obligation of ceremonial observance which the false 
apostles inculcated. They were removed from Christ ; 
not that they entirely rejected Christianity, but that 
the corruption of their doctrines was such as to leave 
them nothing more than 2k false Christ} Thus, in our 
own times, the Papists, choosing to have a divided and 
mangled Christ, have none, and are therefore removed 
from Christ. They are fiill of superstitions, which are 
directly at variance with the nature of Christ. Let it 
be carefully observed, that we are removed from Christy 
when we fall into those views which are inconsistent 
with his mediatorial oiBce ; for, " what communion hath 
light with darkness V^ 

On the same principle, he calls it another gospel^ that 
is, a gospel different from the true one. And yet the 
false apostles professed that they preached the gospel 
of Christ, but, mingling with it their own schemes, by 
which its principal efficacy was destroyed, they held a 
false, corrupt, and spurious gospel. By using the pre- 
sent tense, he appears to say that they were only in the 
act of falling, — that he was not yet prepared to assert 
that they had been removed, — and that, if this had 
taken place, there would have been greater difficulty in 
returning to the right path. But now, at the critical 
moment, he calls upon them not to advance a single 
step, but instantly to retreat. Others read it, " from 
him who called you by the grace of Christ," understand- 

» Mat. Mi?. 24. Mark xiii. 22. « 2 Cor. Ti. U. 
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ing it to refer to the Father ; but the reading which we 
have followed^ is more simple. The fact of their having 
been called by Christ through grace, tended to heighten 
the criminality of their ingratitude. To forsake the Son 
of God under any circumstances, is unworthy and dis- 
graceful ; but to forsake him after being invited to par- 
take salvation by grace, is more eminently base. His 
goodness to us renders our ingratitude to him more 
dreadfully heinous. 

So soon. When it is considered how soon they had 
discovered a want of steadfastness, their guilt is still 
further heightened. A proper season, indeeo, for depart- 
ing from Christ cannot be imagined. But the fact, 
that no sooner had Paul left them than the Galatians 
were led away from the truth, inferred still deeper blame. 
As the consideration of the grace by which they had 
been called was adduced to aggravate their ingratitude, 
so the circumstance of the time when they were remov- 
ed is now adduced to aggravate their levity. 

7. Which is not another. Some interpret the words, 
<* which is not another," to mean, <* though it is not 
another gospel," — ^viewing them as a sort of correction, 
of the Apostle's language, to guard against the supposi- 
tion that there were more gospels than one. So far as 
the explanation of the words is concerned, I take a more 
simple view of them, as containing a contemptuous de-t 
claration, that the doctrine of the false apostles served 
only to disturb men's minds and subvert the gospel.^ As 
if he had said, << What do those persons allege ? On what 
grounds do they attack the doctrine which I have de- 
livered? They merely trouble you, and subvert the 
gospel. They do nothing more." But it amounts to 
the same meaning ; for this, too, I acknowledge, is a cor- 
rection of the language he had used about another gospel. 

^ Calvin's reading is, ** I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
Christ, who called you by grace." 

' Instead of reading, <* which is not another (gospel)," he would 
read, <* which is not another (thing), Imt that there be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ." The Latin 
version runs thus : quod non est aliud, nisi quod sunt quidam qui 
vos turbant, ac volunt evertere Evangelium Christi. >^^ 
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He declares that it is not a gospel, .but a mere distnrb- 
ance. All I intended to say was, that, in mj opinion, 
the word another means another thing. It resemblea 
strongly an expression in common use, *< this amounts to 
nothing, but that you wish to deceiye." 

Would pervert^ that is, wish to perrert, the goipe^qf 
Christ. He charges them with the additional crime of 
doing an injury to Christ, by endeayouring to subyert 
his gospel. Subyersion is an enormous crime. It is 
worse than corruption. And with good reason does he 
fasten on them this charge. When the glory of justifica- 
tion is ascribed to another, and a snare is laid for the 
consciences of men, the Sayiour no longer occupies hia 
place, and the doctrine of the gospel is utterly ruined. 
To know what are the leading pcunts of the gospel, is a 
matter of unceasing importance. When these are 
attacked, the gospel is destroyed. — It is the gospel rf 
Christ. This may be explained in two ways ; either 
that it has come from Christ as its author, or that it 
purely exhibits Christ. The apostle's reason for employ- 
ing that expression unquestionably was to describe the 
true and genuine gospel, which alone is worthy of the 
name. 

8. But though we^ Sfc. As he proceeds in defending 
the authority of his doctrine, his confidence sweUs. First 
of allt he declares that the doctrine which he had 
preached is the only gospel, and that the attempt to set 
it aside is highly criminal. But then, he was aware, 
the false apostles might object : we wiU not yield to you 
in our desire to maintain the gospel, or in those feelings 
of respect for it which we are accustomed to cherish. 
Just as at the present day, the Papists describe in the 
strongest terms the sacredness with which they regard the 
gospel, and kiss the yery name with the deepest reye- 
rence, and yet, when brought to the trial, are found to per- 
secute fiercely the pure and simple doctrine of the gos- 
pel. Accordingly he does not rest satisfied with this 
general declaration, but proceeds to define what the 
gospel is, and what it contains. He declares boldly 
that his doctrine is the true gospel, and resists all further 
inquiry. Of what avail was it to pronounce the word 
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Gospel, and not to know ¥^at it meant ? With Papists,/ 
who hold themselves hound to render impUcitfaith^ that 
might he perfectly sufficient ; hut with Christians, where 
there is no knowledge, there is no faith. That the 
Galatians, who were otherwise disposed to ohey the 
gospel, might not wander on, and '' find no rest for thee 
sole of their foot,*"^ Paul enjoins them to stand steadfast- 
ly hy his doctrine. He demands for his instructions 
such unhesitating helief, that he pronounces a curse on 
all who dared to contradict them. 

And here it is not a little remarkahle, that he hegins 
with himself. Though ws preach unto you. The re* 
proach with which his enemies would have loaded 
him, is thus anticipated. " You wish to have every- 
thing which comes from you received without hesitation, 
because it is your own.** To show that there is no 
foundation for such a statement, he instantly surrenders 
the right of advancing anything against his own doctrine. 
He claims no superiority, in this respect, over other men, 
but justly demands from all, equally with himself, sub* 
jection to the word of God. But to destroy more com- 
pletely the pretensions of the false apostles, he adds, 
though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel. 
On the supposition that they brought any other gospel, 
he does not satisfy himself with saying that they were 
not entitled to be heard, but declares that they ought 
to be held accursed. 

Some may think that it was absurd to engage in a 
controversy with angels about his doctrine ; but a just 
view of the whole matter will enable any one to per- 
ceive, that this part of the apostle's proceedings was 
proper and necessary. It is impossible, no doubt, for 
angels from heaven to teach any thing else than the 
certain truth of God. But when the credit due to doc- 
trines which God had revealed concerning the salvation 
of men was the subject of controversy, he did not reckon 
it enough to disclaim the judgment of men, without de- 
clining, at the same time, the authority of angels. And 

* Gen. Tiii. 9. r- i 
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thus, when he pronomicesa cnne on angek who should 
teach any other doctrine, though his argument is derived 
from an impo88ibilit7> it is not superfluous. This appa- 
rent excess must have contributed greatly to strengtnen 
the belief of what Paul preached. His opponents, by 
employing the lofty titles of men, attempted to press 
hard on him and on his doctrine. He meets them by 
the bold assertion, that even angels were unable to 
shake his authority. This is no disparagement to 
angels. To promote the glory of God by every possible 
means was the design of their creation. He who en- 
deavours, in a pious manner, to accomplish this object, 
by an apparently disrespectful mention of their name, 
detracts nothing from their high rank. This language 
not only exhibits, in an impressive manner, the majesty 
of the word of God, but yields, also, a powerful confir- 
mation to our faith, while, in reliance on that word, we 
feel ourselves at liberty to treat even angels with defi- 
ance and scorn. When he says, " let him be accursed,'' 
the meaning must be, ^^ let him be held by you as ac- 
cursed." ^ 

9. As we said before. Leaving out, in this instance, 
the mention of hmiself and of angels, he repeats the 
former assertion, that it is nnlamul for any man to 
teach any thing contrary to what they had learned. 
Observe the expression — 4fe have received; for he uni- 
formly insists that they must not regard the Go^el as 
something unknown, existing in the air, or in their own 
imaginations. He exhorts them to entertain a firm and 
serious conviction that the doctrine which they had re- 
ceived and embraced is the true Gospel of Christ. 
Nothing can be more inconsistent with the nature of 
faith than a feeble, wavering assent. What, then, must 
be the consequence, if ignorance of the nature and cha- 
racter of the Gospel shall lead to hesitation ? Accord- 
ingly, he enjoins them to regard as devils those who 

* In expounding I Cor. xii. 3, we had occasion to speak of tb« 
word anathema. Here it denotes curring, and answers to the 
Hebrew word, 0*^n* — Authors note. 
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shall dare to brin^ forward another Gospel, — meaning 
by another Gosp3y one to which '^ the commandments 
and doctrines of men" ^ had been added. For the doc- 
trine of the false apostles was not entirely contrary, or 
even different, from that of Paul, but corrupted by false 
additions. 

To what poor subterfuges do the Papists resort, in 
order to escape from the apostle's declaration! First, 
they tell us, that the whole of Paul's preaching is not 
in our possession, and that it is impossible for us to 
know what it contained, unless the Galatians who heard 
it shall be raised from the dead, in order to appear as 
witnesses. Next, they assert, that it is not every kind 
of addition which is forbidden, but that other Gospels 
only are condemned. What Paul's doctrine was, so far 
as it concerns us to know, may be learned with suffi- 
cient clearness from his writings. Of this Gospel, it is 
plain, the whole Papal system is a dreadful perversion. 
And from the nature of the case, we remark in conclu- 
sion, it is manifest that any spurious doctrine whatever 
is at variance with Paul's preaching; so that these 
cavils will avail them nothing. 

10. Fordo I now persuade men or God? or 
do I seek to please men ? for if I yet pleased men, 
I should not be the servant of Christ. 11. But I 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man. 12. For I 
neitiber received it of man, neither was I taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 12. For ye 
have heard of my conversation in time past in the 
Jews' religion, how that beyond measure I perse- 
cuted the church of God, and wasted it ; 14. And 
profited in the Jews* religion abov^ many mine 
equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of my fathers. 

Having extolled so confidently his own preaching, he 



* Col. ii. 22. 
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now shows that tiiis was no idle or empty boast. He 
supports his assertion by two arguments. The first is* 
that he was not prompted by ambition, or flattery, or 
any similar passion, to accommodate himself to the views 
of men. The second and far stronger argument is, that 
he was not the author of the Gospel, but delivered futhf- 
folly what he had received from Qod. 

10. For do I now persucide cuxarding to men or oo- 
co9'ding to God ?^ The ambiguity of tiie Greek con- 
struction in this passage, has given rise to a variety of 
expositions. Some render it. Do I now persuade men 
or God P Others interpret the words God and Men 
as meaning divine and human concerns. This sense 
would agree very well with the context, if it were not too 
wide a departure from the language. The view which 
I have preferred is more natural ; for nothing is more 
common with the Greeks than to leave the preposition, 
according to^ to be understood. Paul is speaking, not 
about the subject of his preaching, but about the pur- 
pose of his own mind, which could not refer so properly 
to men as to God. The disposition of the speaker, it 
must be owned, may have some influence on his doc- 
trine. As corruption of doctrine springs from ambition, 
avarice, or any other sinful passion, so the truth is main- 
tained in its purity by an upright conscS^ice. And so 
he contends that his doctrine, which the diversity of 
human opinions was not permitted to modify, must be 
sound. 

Or do I seek to please men ? — ^This second clause dif- 
fers not much, and yet it differs somewhat from the 
former ; for a desire of obtaining favour is one motive 
for speaking according to men. When ambition prompts 
us to regulate our discourse by the desire of human ap- 
plause, our instructions cannot be sincere. Paul there- 
fore declares, that he is in no degree chargeable with such 
views ; and the more boldly to repel the calumnious in- 

' Nunc enim suadeone secundum homines, an secundum Deum ? 
* This, the reader willobserYe, agrees with our English transla* 
tion. 
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sinuation, he emploTS the interrogatiye fonn. Inteno- 
gations carry the greater weight when our opponents 
are allowed an opportunity of replying, if they have any 
thing to offer. In this manner, Paul expresses the 
strong security which he derived from the testimony of 
a gooa conscience ; ^ for he knew that no reproach of 
this kind could attach to the manner in which he had 
discharged his office. 

If fyet pleased men. This is a remarkable senti- 
ment. Those whom ambition leads to hunt after the 
applause of men, cannot serve Christ. He declares for 
himself, that he had freely renounced the estimation of 
his fellow-men ; and contrasts his present position with 
that which he occupied at an early period of life. He 
had been regarded with the highest esteem, had received 
from every quarter loud applause; and, therefore, if 
he had choseh to please men, he would not have 
found it necessary to change his condition. But we 
may draw from it the general doctrine which I have 
stated, that those who resolve to serve Christ faithfully, 
must have boldness to despise the favour of men. The 
word men is here employed in a limited sense ; for the 
ministers of Christ ought not to labour for the express 
purpose of displeasing men. There are various classes 
of men. Those to whom Christ " is precious,"* are 
men whom it is our duty to please in Christ ; while they 
who choose that the doctrines of truth shall give place 
to their own passions, are men to whom we must give 
no countenance. And godly, upright pastors, will al- 
ways find it necessary to contend^ with the offences of 
those who choose that, on all points, their own wishes 
shall be gratified. For the church will always contain 
hypocrites and wicked men, by whom their own lusts 
will be preferred to the word of God. And even good 
men, either through ignorance, or through weak preju- 
dice, are sometimes tempted by the devil to be displeased 
with the faithful instructions of their pastor. Our duty, 
therefore, is not to take alarm at any kind of offences, 

' AoU xxiii. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 12. « 1 Pet. U 7. 
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provided, at the same time, tbat we do not excite in 
weak minds a prejudice against Christ himself. Manjr 
interpret this passage in a different manner, as implying 
an admission to the following effect : If I pleasea men, 
then I would not be the servant of ChrieU I own it, but 
who shall bring such a charge against me ? Who does 
not see that I do not court the favour of men ? But I 
prefer the former view, that Paul is relating how large 
an amount of the estimation of men he had relinquished, 
in order to devote himself to the service of Christ. 

11. But I certify you. Tliis is the most powerful 
argument, the mam hinge on which the question turns, 
whether he had received the Gospel from men^ or, on 
the contrary, by Divine revelation. As this mi^ht be 
disputed, he offers a proof, drawn from a nanutive of 
lacts. To give his declaration the greater weight, he 
sets out with stating that the matter is not doubtful, 
but one which he is j[>repared to prove ; and thus intro- 
duces himself in a manner well adapted to a serious 
subject. He affirms that it is not afier man^ — ^that it 
savours of nothing human, — ^that it was not of human 
contrivance ; and in proof of this he afterwards adds, 
that he had not been mstructed by any earthly teacher. 

12. I*'or I neither received it of man. What then ? 
Will the authority of a Christian teacher be destroyed 
by making it ap^r that he has been instructed by the 
instrumentality of man ? We must take into account, 
all along, the weapons with which the fsAae apostles at- 
tacked him, alleging that his Gospel was defective and 
spurious, — that he had obtained it from an inferior and 
incompetent teacher, — and that his imperfect education 
led him to make unguarded statements. They boasted, 
on the other hand, that they had been instructed by the 
highest apostles, with whose views they were most in- 
timately acquainted. It was therefore necessary that 
Paul should state his doctrine in opposition to the whole 
world, and should rest it on the fact, that he had ac- 
quired it not in the school of any man, but by revelation 
»om God. In no other way could he have set aside the 
reproaches of the false apostles. The objection, that 
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Ananias^ was his teacher, may be easily answered. 
His divine instruction, communicated to him by imme- 
diate inspiration, did not render it improper that a man 
should be employed in teaching him, were it only to 
give weight to his public minie^. We have already 
shown that his direct call from God, and his ordination 
by the choice and solemn approbation of men, were per* 
fectly consistent. 

13. /^or ye have heard of my conversation. The 
whole of this narrative forms part of his argument. 
He relates that, during his whole life, he had enter- 
tained such an abhorrence of the Gospel and of the 
Christian name, that beyond measure he persecuted the 
church of Gody and wasted it ; from which we infer that 
his conversion was divine. His equals were those of 
his own age ; for a comparison with older persons would 
have been improper. By the traditions ofmyfothers^ he 
means, not those additions by which the law of God 
had been corrupted, but the law of God itself, in which 
he had been educated from his childhood, and which he 
had received through the hands of his parents and an- 
cestors. Having been so strongly attached to the cus- 
toms of his fathers, it would have been no easy matter 
to tear him from them, had not the Lord drawn him 
by a miracle. 

15. But when it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother's womb, and called me by his 
grace, 16. To reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen ; immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood: 17. Neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apos- 
tles before me; but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again unto Damascus. 18. Then after 
t;hree years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, 
and abode with him fifteen days. 19. But other 
of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's 
brother. 20, Now, the things which I write unto 

* Acts ix. 10. ^ I 
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you, bdiold, before God, I lie not. 21. After- 
wards I came into the regions of Syria and Cili- 
cia; 22. And was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea which were in Christ: 23. But 
they had heard only, that he which persecuted us 
in Jjmes past now preacheth the faith which once 
he destroyed. 24. And they glorified God in me. 

15. But when it pleased God. The second part of the 
narrative relates to his miraculons converBion. He tells 
ns, first, that he had been called by the grace of God to 
preach Christ among the Gentiles ; and, next, that as 
soon as he had been called, without consulting the apO£» 
ties, he unhesitatingly proceeded to the performance of 
the work, which, he felt assured, had been enjoined 
upon him by the appointment of God. In the con- 
struction of the words, Erasmus differs firom the Vul- 
gate. He connects them in the following manner : 
"*• When it pleased God that I should preach Christ 
amon^ the Gentiles, who called me for this purpose that 
he might reveal him h/ me,** But I prefer the old 
translation ; for Christ had heen revealed to Paul be- 
fore he received a command to preach. Admitting that 
Erasmus were right in translating cv e/xol^ by me, still 
the expression, that I might preach, is added for the 
purpose of describing the kind of revelation. 

Paul's reasoning does not, at first sight, appear so 
strong ; for although, when he had been converted to 
Christianity, he instantly, and without consulting the 
apostles, entered into the ofiice of preaching the Gospel, 
it does not thence follow that he had been appointed to 
that office by the revelation of Christ. But the argu- 
ments which he employs are various, and, when they 
are all collected, will be found sufficiently strong to 
establish his conclusion. He argues, first, that he nad 
been called by the grace of God ; next, that his apostle- 
ship had been acknowledged by the other apostles ; and 
the other arguments follow. Let the reader, therefore, re- 
Tnember to read the whole narrative together, and to draw 
the inferenoe, not from single parts, but from the whole. 
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Who separated me. This separation was the pur- 
pose of God, hj which Paul was appointed to the 
apostolic office, before he knew that he was bom. The 
calling followed afterwards at its own time, when the 
Lord made known his will concerning him, and com- 
manded him to proceed to the work. God had, no 
doubt, decreed, before the foundation of the world, ipi4iat 
he would do with regard to every one of his people, 
and had assigned to them, by his secret counset their 
respective places. But the sacred writers frequently in- 
troduce three steps : the eternal predestination of God, 
the destination from the womb, and the calling, which 
is the effect and accomplishment of both. 

The word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah, 
though expressed a little differently from this passage, 
has entirely the same meaning. *< Before I formed thee 
in the belly, I knew thee ; and before thou camest forth 
out of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a 
prophet unto the nations." ' Before they even existed, 
Jeremiah had been set apart to the office of a prophet, 
and Paul to that of an apostle ; but he is said to sepa- 
rate us from the womb, because the design of our being 
sent into the world is that he may accomplish, by 
means of us, his own purposes. The calling is delayed 
till its proper time, when God has prepared us for the 
office which he commands us to undertake. Paul's 
words may therefore be read thus : " When it pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me, who called me, as he had 
before separated me." He intends to assert, that hia 
calling depends on the secret election of God ; and that 
he was ordained an apostle, not because by hjs own in- 
dustry he had fitted himself, but because God had 
counted him worthy to undertake that high office, and 
because, before he was bom, he had been set apart by the 
secret purpose of God. 

Thus, in his usual manner, the calling of the apostle 
is traced by him to the good pleasure of God. This de- 
serves our careful attention ; for it shows us that we owe 

* Jer. i. 6* r- \ 
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it to the goodness of God, not only that we have been 
elected and adopted to everlasting life, but that he de* 
signs to employ our worthless services, and to appoint 
to ns the exercise of a lawful calling. What title had 
Paul, before he was bom, to be invested with so high 
an honour ? In the same manner, our call to govern his 
church has not been obtained by " our own arm," * but 
is entirely the gift of God. The subtle distinctions into 
which some commentators have entered in explaining 
the word separatedy are altogether foreign to the sul^ 
ject. God is said to teparate us, not because he be- 
stows any peculiarity of mind which distinguishes us 
from others, but because he appoints us by his own pur- 
pose. The apostle had most explicitly attributed his 
calling to the free grace of God, when he traced its ori- 
gin to his separation from the womb. But he repeats 
the direct statement, both to take away all grounds of 
boasting hy his commendation of Divine grace, and to 
testify his own gratitude to God. On this subject he 
is wont freely to expatiate, even when he has no con- 
troversy with the false apostles. 

16. To reveal his Son. If we read it, " to reveal by 
me," it will express the design of the apostleship, which 
is to make Christ known. And how was this to be 
accomplished ? By preaching him among 4lie Gentiles, 
which the Uiiae apostles treated as a crime. But I con- 
sider the Greek words* to be a Hebrew idiom for to 
met for the Hebrew preposition' is frequently redun- 
dant, as all who know that language are well aware. 
The meaning will therefore be : Ghnst wsus revealed to 
Paul, not that he might alone enjoy, and silently retain 
in bis own bosom the knowledge of Christ, but that he 
might preach among the Gentiles the Saviour whom he 
had known. — Immediately I conferred not. To confer 
withjlegh and bloody is to consult with flesh and blood. 
So far as the meaning of these words is concerned, his 
intention was absolutely to have nothing to do with any 
human counsels. The general expression, as will pre- 
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aently appear from the costezi, includes all men, and 
all the prudence or wisdom which they may possess. 
He even makes a direct reference to the apostles, for the 
express purpose of exhibiting, in a stronger light, the 
immediate calling of God. Relying on the authority of 
God alone, and asking nothing more, he proceeded to 
discharge the duty of preaching the Gospel. 

17, Neithei' went I up to Jerusalem, What he had 
just written is now explained, and more fully stated. 
*'*• I resolved to ask advice from no man, not even from 
the apostles themselves." It is a mistake to suppose, 
that, because the apostles are now separately mentioned, 
they, are not included in the words, jlesh and blood. 
Nothing new or different is here added, but merely a 
clearer explanation of what had been, already said. And 
no disrespect to the apostles is implied in that expres- 
sion. For the purpose of showing that he did not owe 
his commission to man, the false boasting of wicked 
men laid him under the necessity of contrasting the 
authority of the apostles themselves with the authority 
of God. When a creature is brought into comparison 
with God, however contemptuous or humiliating may 
be the language employed, he has no reason to complain. 

But I went into Arabia, In the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, Luke has omitted these three years, as there are 
other passages of the history which he does not touch. 
Yet from this omission a ridiculous attempt has been 
made to charge the narratives with inconsistency. , Let 
godly readers consider the severe trial with which Paul 
was called to struggle at the very commencement of his 
course. He who but yesterday had been sent to Da- 
mascus with a splendid and honourable retinue, is now 
compelled to wander as an exile in a foreign land: but he 
does not lose his courage. 

18. Then after three year 9^ during which he had ex- 
ercised the apostolic office, he went up to Jerusalem, 
Thus, he did not, at the outset, receive the calling of 
men. But lest it should be supposed that he had se- 
parate interests from theirs, and was desirous to avoid 
their society, he tells us that he went up for the ex- 
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press purpose to see Peter, Althongh he had not 
waited for their sanction before nndertakiog the office, 
yet it was not against their will, but with their full 
consent and approbation, that he held the rank of an 
apostle. He is desirous to show that at no period was 
he at variance with the apostles, but in full harmony 
with all their views. By mentioning the short time 
that he remained there, he shows that ne had come, not 
with a view to learn, but solely for mutual intercourse. 

19. Sut other of the apostles saw I none. This is 
added to make it evident that he had but one object in 
his journey, and attended to nothing else. Save James. 
Who this James was deserves inquiry. Almost all the 
ancients are agreed that he was one of the disciples, 
whose surname was Just, and that he presided over the 
church at Jerusalem. Others think that he was the 
son of Joseph by another wife, and others ^ which is 
more probable) that he was the cousin of Christ by the 
mother's side : but as he is here mentioned among the 
apostles, I do not hold that opinion. Nor is there any 
force in the observation of Jerome, that the word apostle 
is sometimes applied to others besides the twelve ; for 
the subject under consideration is the highest rank of 
apostleship, and we shall presently see that he was con- 
sidered one of the chief pillars.^ It appears to me, 
therefore, far more probable, that the person of whom 
he is speaking is the son of Alphaeus. The rest of the 
apostles, there is reason to believe, were scattered 
through various countries, for they did not idly remain 
in one place. Luke relates that Paul was brought by 
Barnabas to the apostles.^ This must be understood 
to relate, not to the twelve, but to these two, who alone 
were then residing at Jerusalem. 

20. Now the things which I write unto you. This af- 
firmation extends to the whole narrative. The vast 
earnestness of Paul on this subject is evinced by his re- 
sorting to an oath, which cannot lawfully be employed 
but on great and weighty occasions. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that he insists with so much earnestness on this 
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point, for we have already seen to ivhat expedients the 
impostors had recourse in order to take from him the 
name and credit of an apostle. Now the modes of 
swearing used hy good men, must he viewed simply as 
an appeal to the judgment-seat of God for the integrity 
and truth of our words and actions, and ought to he 
guided hy religion, and the fear of God. 

22. And UHU unknoum hy face. This appears to he 
added for the sake of showing more strongly the wick- 
edness and mali^ity of his slanderers. If the churches 
of Judea who had only heard respecting him, were led 
to give glory to God for the astonishing change which 
he had wrought in Paul, how disgraceful was it that 
those who had heheld the fruits of his amazing la- 
hours should not have acted a similar part! If the 
mere report was enough for the former, why did not 
the facts hefore their eyes satisfy the latter ? Which 
once he destroyed^ {v, 23.) This does not mean that 
faith may actually oe destroyed, hut that he lessened 
its influence on the minds of weak men. Besides, it is 
the will, rather than the deed, that is here expressed. 

24. And they gloried God in me. His ministry 
was so highly approved hy all the churches of Judea, 
that they hroke out into admiration and praise of the 
wonderful power of God. The mention of this remark- 
able fact indirectly reproves the malice of those whose 
venom and slanders could have no other effect than to 
hide the glory of God, which, the apostles admitted and 
openly acknowledged, shone brightly in the apostleship 
of Paul. This reminds us of the light in which the 
saints of the Lord ought to be regarded. Our depraved 
hearts are prone to treat them either with ingratitude 
or with superstitious reverence. When we see men 
adorned with divine gifts, we worship them as gods, un- 
mindful of Him from whom those gifts were received. 
These words instruct us to lift our eyes to the Great 
Author, and to ascribe to him what is his own, while 
they at the same time inform us that an occasion of of- 
fering praise to God was furnished by the change pro- 
duced on Paul, from being an enemy to- hjecominfir a 
minister of Christ. g iz^dby^T^aO^r? b 
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CHAPTER II. 

1 . Then fourteen years after, I went up agairt 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also. 2. And I went up by revelation, and 
communicated unto them that gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles, but privately to them 
which were of reputation, lest by any means 1 
should run, or haa run, in vain. 3* But neither 
Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was com- 
pelled to be circumcised ; 4. And that because of 
false brethren unawares brought in, who came in 
privily to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bond- 
age ; 5. To whom we gave place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour, that the truth of the .gospel 
might continue with you. 

1. Fourteen ^ars afte7\ This cannot with certain- 
ty be affinned to be the same journey mentioned by 
Luke* in the I5th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
The connection of the history leads us rather to an op- 
posite conclusion. We find that Paul performed four 
joumies to Jerusalem. Of the first we have already 
spoken. The second took place when, in company with 
Barnabas, he brought the charitable contributions of 
the Greek and Asiatic churches, recorded towards the 
dose of the 1 2th chapter.* My belief that this se- 
cond journey is referred to in the present passage rests 
on various grounds. On any other supposition, the 
statements of Paul and Luke cannot he reconciled. 
Another consideration is, that the rebuke was adminis- 
tered to Peter at Antioch while Paul was residing there. 
Now, this happened before he was sent to JerusSem by 

* Acts xv. 2. • AcU xUgit^^^y Google 
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the churches to settle the dispute which had arisen 
about ceremonial observances. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that Peter would have used such dissimulation, 
if that controversy had been settled and the decree of 
the Apostles published. But Paul writes that he came 
to Jerusalem, and afterwards adds that he had rebuked 
Peter for an act of dissimulation, an act which Peter 
ciertainly would not have committed except in matters 
that were doubtful. 

Besides, he would scarcely have alluded, at any time, 
to that journey, undertaken with the consent of all the 
believers, without mentioning the occasion of it, and 
the memorable decision which was passed. It is not 
even certain at what time the Epistle was written, only 
that the Greek copies date it from Rome, and the Latin 
from Ephesus. I think that it was written, not only 
before Paul had seen Rome, but before that consulta- 
tion had been held, and the decision of the Apostles 
given about ceremonial observances. While his oppo- 
nents were falsely pleading the name of the apostles, and 
earnestly striving to ruin Paul, what carelessness would 
it have argued in him to pass by the decree universally 
circulated among them, which struck at those very per- 
sons ! One word would have shut their mouth. " You 
bring against me the authority of the apostles, but who 
does not know their decision ? and therefore I hold you 
convicted of unblushing falsehood. In their name, you 
oblige the Gentiles to keep the law, but I appeal to 
their own writing, which sets the consciences of men at 
liberty." We may likewise observe, that in the com- 
mencement of the Epistle, he reproved the Galatians 
for " being so soon removed " from the gospel which had 
been delivered to them. But we may readily conclude 
that, after they had been brought to believe the gospel, 
some time must have elapsed before that dispute about 
the ceremonial law arose. I consider, therefore, that 
the fourteen years are to be reckoned, not from one 
journey to another, but from Paul's conversion. Tlie 
space of time between the two joumies was eleven 
years. 
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2. And I went up hy revelation. He now proceeds to 
prove his apostlesbip and his doctrine, not only by mi- 
racles, but by a Divine revelation. The journey, which 
had for its object the confirmation of his doctrine, hav- 
ing been performed under immediate Divine guidance, 
the doctrine was confirmed, not by the concurrence of 
men only, but by the authority of God. This ought to 
have been more than enough to overcome the obstinacy 
of those who tormented Paul by holding up the names 
of the apostles. For although, up to this time, there 
had been some room for debate, the communication of 
the mind of God put an end to all discussion. — / com- 
municated unto them. The word communicated claims 
our first attention ; for the apostles do not prescribe to 
him what he ought to teach, but, after listening to his 
own account of his doctrine, express their concurrence 
and approbation. But, as his opponents might allege 
that, by cunning dissimulation on many points, he had 
gained the favour of the apostles, he expressly states, 
that he " communicated to them that doctrine which he 
preached among the Gentiles ;** which removes all sus- 
picion of hypocrisy or imposture. We shall see what 
followed ; for the apostles did not take it amiss that he 
had not waited to obtain their sanction. On the con- 
trary, without dispute or expostulation, they approved 
of his labours ; and did so by the direction of the same 
Spirit, under whose guidance Paul had performed his 
journey to Jerusalem. He was not therefore made, but 
acknowledged by them to be an apostle. But this poiut 
will be treated more fully afterwards. 

Lest hy any means. What then ? Does the word of 
God fall, when it is unsupported by the testimony of 
men ? Though the whole world were unbelieving, the 
word of God remains firm and unshaken: and they who 
preach the gospel by the command of God are not idly 
employed, even when no fruit is produced by their 
labours. This is not Paul's meaning ; but as the con- 
sciences of men, so long as they doubt and hesitate, derive 
no benefit from the ministry of the word, so a preacher 
is said, so far as men is concerned, to run in ^^^^^|^ 
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hiB labours are ineffectual, and unaooompanied by 
proper edification. It was, therefore, a formidable wea- 
pon for shaking weak consciences, when the doctrine 
which Paul preached was wisely declared by impostors 
to be at variance with the doctrine of the apostles. 
Multitudes in this manner fell away. The certainty 
of faith, indeed, does not depend on the agreement of 
human opinions. It is our duty to rest in the naked 
truth of God, so that neither men, nor all the angels 
together, could shake our faith. But ignorant persons 
who have imperfectly understood, and never have cordi- 
ally embraced, sound doctrine, feel the temptation to be 
almost irresistible when teachers of acknowledged emi* 
nence are found to entertain opposite views. Nay, strong 
believers are sometimes powerfully affected by this 
stratagem of Satan, when he holds out to their view the 
" strife and divisions** * of those who ought to have 
been *' perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment."^ It is hard to tell how many- 
were driven from the gospel, how many had their faith 
shaken by the mournful controversy about the bodily 
presence of Christ in the Lord*s supper, because, on a 
question of the highest moment, very distinguished men 
were observed to take opposite sides. A powerful con- 
firmation of faith, on the other hand, is yielded, when 
all the teachers ^^ speak the same thing, and there are 
ho divisions among them." Since, therefore, Satan was 
labouring so insidiously to hinder the progress of the 
gospel, Paul resolved to meet him. When he had suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that he held the same views with 
all the apostles, every hindrance was removed. Weak 
disciples were no longer perplexed by the inquiry, whom 
they ought to follow. His meaning may be thus sum* 
med up. «« That my former labours might not be thrown 
away and rendered useless, I have set at rest the ques- 
tion which disturbed many minds, whether I or Peter 
deserved your confidence ; for in every thing that I had 
taught we were perfectly at one." If many teacheia 
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in our own day were as heartily desirous as Paul was to 
edify the church, they would take more pains to be 
agreed among themselves. 

3. But neither Titus, This is an additional argument 
to prove that the Apostles held the same views with 
himself^ for he had brought to them an uncircumcised 
man, whom they did not hesitate to acknowledge as a 
brother. The reason is assigned why he was not cir« 
Gumcised ; for circumcision, being a matter of indiffer- 
ence, might be neglected or practised as edification re- 
quired. Our invariable rule of action is, that, if *^ all 
things are lawful for us,"' we ought to inquire what is 
expedient. He circumcises Timothy, in order to take 
away a ground of offence from weak minds, for he was 
at that tmie dealing with weak minds, which it was his 
duty to treat with tenderness. And he would gladly 
have done the same thing with Titus, for he was un- 
wearied in his endeavours to «* support the weak ;"^ but 
the case was different. For some false brethren were 
watching for an opportunity of slandering his doctrine, 
and woiSd immediately have spread the report : " See 
bow the valiant champion of liberty, when he comes 
into the presence of the apostles, lays aside the bold 
and fierce aspect which he is wont to assume among the 
ignorant," Now, as it is our duty to " bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak,"^ so concealed foes, who purposely 
watch for our liberty, must be vigorously resisted. In 
matters of indifference charity will be our best guide, 
provided that faith shall always receive our first regard, 
and in no one instance shall be sacrificed, 

4. And that because qfjhlse brethren. This may 
mean either that false brethren made it the subject of 
wicked accusation, and endeavoured to compel him ; or 
that Paul purposely did not circumcise him, because he 
saw that it would immediately become an occasion of 
slander. They had insinuated themselves into Paul's 
company with the hope of gaining one of two objects. 
Either he would treat with open scorn the ceremonial 

» 1 Cor. X. 23. » Acti xx. 85. * Rom. xv. 1. 
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laWy and then they would ronse the indignation of the 
Jews against him ; or he wonld refrain entirely from the 
exercise of his liherty, and in that case they wonld exult 
oTer him among the Gentiles as one who, overwhelmed 
with shame, had retracted his doctrine. I prefer the 
second interpretation, that Paul, having discovered the 
snares laid for him, determined not to circumcise Titus. 
When he says that he was not " compelled," the reader 
is led to understand that circumcision is not condemn- 
ed as a had thing in itself hut that the ohligation to 
observe it was the subject of dispute. He would have 
been prepared to circumcise Titus if higher matters had 
not been involved. Their intention was to lay down 
a law ; and to such compulsion he would not peld. 

5. To whom we gave place hy subjection^ no^ not for an 
hour. This steadiness was the seal of Pauls doctrine. 
For when false brethren, who wished nothing more than 
a ground of accusation against him, exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and he stood firm, there could no longer 
be any room for doubt. It cannot now be insinuated 
that he deceived the Apostles. He asserts that he did 
not for a moment give place to them by subjection^ that 
is, by such a mode of yielding as would have implied 
that his liberty had been crushed. In every other re- 
spect, he was prepared, to the very close of his life, to 
exercise mildness and forbearance toward all men. 

That the truth of the gospel. There was no dancer 
that Paul would be deprived of his liberty even by 
yielding to them, but the example would have done 
harm to others, and therefore he prudently inquired what 
was expedient. This shows us how far offences must 
be avoided, and points us to edification as the object 
which ought to be kept in view in all matters of in- 
difference. The amount is this : We are the servants 
of the brethren, but still keeping in view that we all 
serve the Lord, and that the liberty of our conscience 
shall remain unimpaired.' When false brethren wished 
to bring the saints into bondage, the attempt was not to 
be endured. The truth of the gospel denotes its genuine 
purity, or, which means the same thing, Jts pure and 
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entire doctrine. For the false apostles did not entirely 
set aside the gospel, but mixed up with it their own 
notions, so as to give it a false and disguised aspect, 
which it always has when we make the smallest de-^ 
parture " from the simplicity that is in Christ."* 

With what effrontery then will the Papists boast that 
they possess the gospel, which is not only corrupted by 
many inventions, but more than adulterated by many 
false doctrines ? Let us remember that it is not enough 
to retain the name of the gospel, and some kind of 
summioyLof its doctrines, if its solid purity do not re- 
main untouched. Where are the men who, by pretend- 
ed moderation, endeavour to bring about a reconciliation 
between us and the Papists ? as if the doctrine of reli- 
gion, like a matter affecting money or property, could be 
compromised. With what abhorrence would such a 
transaction have been regarded by Paul, who affirms 
that it is not the true gospel, if it is not pure ! 

6. But of those who seemed to be somewhat, 
whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: 
God accepteth no man's person:^ for they who 
seemed to be somewhat in conference added nothing 
to me. 7. But contrariwise, when they saw that 
the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to 
me, as the gospel of the cu-cumcision was unto 
Peter: 8. (For he that wrought effectually in 
Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles :) 9- 
And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed 
to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given 
unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision. 10. 
Only they would that we should remember the 
poor ; the same which I also was forward to do. 

» 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
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6. Of ihoi€ who teemed io he somewhat. Paul is not 
yet satisfied, ¥dthout making the Galatians understand 
tbat he had learned nothing from Peter and the apos- 
tles. Hence Porphyry and Julian accuse the holy man 
of pride, because he claims so much for himself that he 
cannot endure to learn any thing from others ; because 
he boasts of haying become a teacher without any in- 
struction or assistance ; and because he labours so hard 
not to appear in an inferior character. But any one 
who will consider how necessary that boasting was, will 
acknowledge that it was holy boasting, and worthy of 
the highest praise. For, if he had yielded this point to 
bis opponents, that he had profited under the apostles, 
he would have furnished them with two charges against 
him. They would immediately have said, *' And so 
you made some progress ; you corrected your past er- 
rors, and did not repeat your former rashness.'' In this 
way, the whole doctrine which he had hitherto taught 
would have fallen under suspicion, and he would ever 
afterwards have possessed less authority, because he 
would have been reckoned but an ordinary disciple. 
Thus we find that it was not on his own account, but 
by the necessity under which he lay to establish the 
doctrine, that he was led to this holy boasting. The 
controversy has no reference to individuals, and there- 
fore cannot be a struggle of ambition ; but Paul's deter- 
mination was that no man, however eminent, should 
throw into the shade his apostleship, on which the 
authority of his doctrine depended. If this be not 
enough to silence those dogs, their barking is suflSciently 
answered. 

Whatsoever they we^*e. These words must be read as 
a separate clause ; for the parenthesis was intended to 
assure his opponents that he did not concern himself 
with the opinions of men. This passage has been va- 
riously interpreted. Ambrose thinks that it is a pass- 
ing reference to the folly of attempting to lower Paul 
by holding up the apostles ; and represents him as say- 
ing, «* As if I were not equally at liberty to object tbat 
they were poor, illiterate men, while I, from my early 
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years, enjoyed a libexal education under ibe care of 
Gamaliel. But I pass over all this, because I know 
that there is no respect of persons with God." Cbry- 
sostom and Jerome take a hEitsher view of the wordk 
as an indirect threatening <^ the most distinguished 
apostles. " Whatsoever they may be, if they swerve 
£rom duty, they shall not eaca^ the judgment of God ; 
neither the dignity of their office, not the estimation of 
men, shall protect them." But another interpretation 
appears to me more simple, and more agreeable to Paul's 
design. He admits that they were first in the order of 
time, but contends that this did not prevent him from 
being their equal in rank. He does not say that it is 
of no consequence to him what they are at present ; but 
he is speaking of a period now past, when they were 
already apostles, and when he was opposed to the faith of 
Christ. In short, he does not choose that what is past 
shall decide the matter ; and refuses to admit the pro- 
verb, that he who comes first has the best right. 

No man*s person. Besides the interpretations which 
I have mentioned, a third is not unworthy of notice^ — 
that in the government of the world distinctions of rank 
are admitted, but in the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
they can have no place. There is plausibility in the 
statement, but there is no reference to worldly govern- 
ment, where it is said, '' Ye shall not respect persons 
in judgment." ^ But I do not enter into that argument, 
for it does not affect this passage. Paul simply means, 
that the honourable rank which the apostles had attained 
did not prevent him from being called by God, and 
raised, all at once, from the lowest condition to be their 
equaL The difference between them, though great, is 
of no value in the sight of God, who does not accept 
persons, and whose calling is not influenced by human 
prejudice. But this view may likewise appear liable 
to objection; for granting it to be true, and a truth 
which must be carefully maintained, that in our inter- 
course with God there is no respect of persons, how does 
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this apply to Peter and his fellow-apostles, who were 
venerable, not merely for their rank, but for true holi- 
ness and spiritual gifts? — ^The word person is con- 
trasted with the fear of God and a good conscience;^ 
and this is its ordinary acceptation in Scripture. But 
piety, zeal, holiness, and other similar graces, were the 
principal grounds of the esteem and respect in which the 
apostles were held ; while Paul speaks contemptuously 
of them, as if they had possessed nothing but the out- 
ward forms. 

I reply : Paul is not discussing the real worth of 
the apostles, but the idle boasting of his adversaries. 
In order to support their own unfounded pretensions, 
they talked in lofty terms of Peter, and James, and John, 
and took advantage of the veneration with which they 
were regarded by the church for accomplishing their 
earnest desire of degrading Paul. His object is not 
to inquire what the apostles are, or what opinion must 
be formed respecting them when controversy is laid 
aside, but to tear off the disguises which the false 
apostles wore. As in a subsequent part of the Epistle 
he treats of circumcision, not in its real character, but 
in the false and impious notion attached to it by those 
impostors, so he now declares that the apostles were in 
the sight of God disguises, by which those persons at- 
iempted to shine in the world ; and this is evident from 
the words. Why did they prefer them to Paul ? because 
they were his predecessors in office. This was a mere 
disguise. In any other point of view, they would have 
been highly esteemed, and the gifts of God manifested 
in them would have been warmly admired by one so 
singularly modest as the apostle Paul, who elsewhere 
acknowledges that he was " the least of- the apostles," 
and unworthy to occupy so exalted a station. " I am 
the least of the apostles, and not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God.*'^ 

They added nothing to me. It might also be render- 
ed, " they communicated nothing with me ;" for it is 
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the same word which he formerly nsed.^ But the mean- 
ing is the same. When the apostles had heard Paiirs 
gospel, they did not on the other side bring forward 
their own, (as is commonly done when something better 
and more perfect is desired), but were satisfied with his 
explanation, and simply and unhesitatingly embraced his 
doctrine, so that not even on the most doubtful point 
did a single word of debate pass between them. Nor 
are we to suppose that Paul, presuming on his superio- 
rity, took the lead in the discussion, and dictated to his 
brethren. On the contrary, his faith, about which un- 
favourable rumours had been spread, was fully explain- 
ed by him, and sanctioned by their approbation. 

7. But contrariwise. They immediately ^aw Aim ^A« 
right hand &f fellowship.^ Consequently they gave 
their testimony to his doctrine, and without any ex- 
ception, for they produced nothing on the other side, 
as is commonly done on debated points, but acknow- 
ledged that he held the same gospel in common with 
them, and was therefore entitled to the honours and 
rank of an associate. Now, one condition of this^//o«r- 
sh^ was, that they distributed the provinces among 
themselves. They were, therefore, equal, and there 
was no subjection on the part of Paul. To give the 
rieht hands of fellowship means here, to have a partner- 
ship settled by mutual agreement. — When they saw that 
the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me. 
He asserts that he was not indebted to the apostles for 
the favour of being made an apostle by their consent 
and approbation, but that, in conceding to him the 
apostleship, they only refused to take away what God 
had given. He constantly urges that he was made an 
apostle by the gift and appointment of God, but adds 
here that he was acknowledged as such by the apostles 
themselves. Hence it followed, that those unprincipled 
men were attempting, what the apostles durst not have 
attempted, to oppose the election of God. 

And here he begins to claim what belonged to him- 
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self in preference to others, the apostleship of the circum- 
cision. For Paul and Barnabas differed from the rest 
in this respect, that they had been appointed to be 
apostles of the Gentiles. That had been done by a 
Divine revelation, which the apostles not only did not 
oppose, but determined to ratify, because not to obey it 
would have been impious; This shows us in what 
manner they arranged their respective duties, in ooropli'- 
ance with a divine revelation, namely, that Paul aad 
Barnabas should be the apostles of the Gentiles, and 
that the others should be the apostles of the Jews. But 
this appears to be at variance with the command of 
Christ, which enjoins that the twelve shall ^' go unto all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,'* * 
That command, however, was not intended to apply 
specifically to each individual, but describes in general 
terms the design of the apostolic office, which was, that 
salvation must be proclauned to all nations by the doc- 
trine of the gospel. For the apostles evidently did nol* 
travel over ^e whole world ; nay, it is probable that not 
one of the twelve ever passed into Europe. What they 
allege about Peter may, for aught I know, be liftbnlous» 
and is, at all events, quite uncertain. 

All of them, it will be objected, had still a commis- 
sion both to Gentiles and to Jews. I own they had^ a» 
occasion offered. Each apostle, I gnuit» was entrusted 
vvith the publication of the gospel both among Gentika 
and Jews ; for the distribution was not of such a natuie 
as to assign them fixed boundaries, like those of kii^- 
doms, principalities, and provinces, which could not 
lawfully be passed. Wherev^ Paul went, he uniform- 
ly offered his labours and services, in the first instancet 
to the Jews. As be had a right, while living among 
the Gentiles, to offer himself as an apostle and teacher 
to the Jews; so the others were at liberty, wherever 
they had it in their power, to bring Gentiles to Christ ; 
and we find Peter exercising this privilege with regard 
to Cornelius ^ and others. But as there were other 
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apostles in that district, which was almost wholly in- 
habited by Jews, Paul travelled through Asia, Greece, 
and other distant parts, and on this occasion was speci- 
ally ordained to be an apostle to the Gentiles. Nay, 
when the Lord first commanded him to be set apart, 
he directed him to leave Antioch and Syria, and peiform 
voyages to distant countries for the sake of the Gentiles. 
On ordinary occasions, therefore, he was the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and on extraordinary occasions, he was the 
apostle of the Jews. The other apostles, again, took the 
Jews for their own department, but with the understand- 
ing that, when an opportunity occurred, they would be at 
lioerty to direct their ministrations to the Gentiles ; this 
last, however,being in their case an extraordinary service. 

But if Peter's apostleship had a peculiar reference to 
the Jews, let the Romanists see on what ground they 
derive from him their succession to the primacy. If the 
Pope of Rome claims the primacy because he is Peter's 
successor, he ought to exercise it over the Jews. Paul 
is here declared to be the chief apostle of the Gentiles, 
yet they affirm that he was not bishop of Rome, 
and therefore if the Pope would establish any claim 
to his primacy, let him gather churches from among 
the Jews. He who, by a decree of the Holy Spirit, 
and by the consent of the whole apostolic college, 
has been solemnly declared to be one of the apostles, can- 
not but be acknowledged by us in that character. 
Those who would transfer that right to Peter set aside 
all ordination, both human and divine. It is unnecessary 
to explain here the well known metaphor in the words 
circumcision and uncircumcisiony as applied to Jews and 
Gentiles. 

8. J^e that wrought effectuallif. That the province 
which had been assignea to him was truly his own, is 
proved by the exertion of Divine power during his 
ministry. Now, this manifestation of divine energy, 
as we . have frequently seen, is the seal by which his 
doctrine was attested, and his office as a teacher sanc- 
tioned. Whether Paul refers the effectual working to 
the success of his preaching, or to the graces of the Holy 
Spirit which were then bestowed on believers, is doubt- 
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ful. I do not understand it as denoting the mere 
success, but the " demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power," ^ which he has elsewhere mentioned. The 
amount of the whole is, that it was no idle bargain 
which the apostles had made among themselves^ but a 
decision which God had sealed. 

9. And when they perceived the grace. They who 
treated with contempt the grace of God, by which the 
most eminent apostles had been led to admire and re- 
verence Paul, are charged with hateful and proud dis- 
dain. If they should allege that they were ignorant of 
that which the apostles knew from the beginning, the 
hypocritical pretence was not to be endured. This ad- 
monishes us to yield to the grace of God, wherever it 
is perceived, unless we choose to contend with the Holy 
Spirit, whose will it is that his gifts shall not remain 
unemployed. The grace which the apostles perceived 
to have been given to Paul and Barnabas, induced them 
to sanction his ministry by receiving them as their as- 
sociates. 

James and Cephas, I have already stated that 
James was the son of Alphaeus. He could not be " the 
brother of John," who had been lately put to death by 
Herod,^ and to suppose that one of the disciples had 
been placed above the apostles would be absurd. That 
he held the highest rank among the apostles, is made 
evident by Luke, who ascribes to him the summing up 
and decision of the cause in the council,^ and afterwards 
mentions his having assembled " all the elders ^ of the 
church of Jerusalem.^ When he says that they seemed 
to he pillarsy he does not speak contemptuously, but 
quotes the general opinion, arguing from it that what 
was done by such men ought not to be lightly set aside. 
In a question relating to diversity of rank, it is surpris- 
ing that James should be mentioned before Peter ; but 
the re^on perhaps is, that he presided over the church 
at Jerusalem. As to the word pillar^ we know that, 
from the nature of things, those who excel in ability, 
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pradence, or other gifts, possess greater authority. And 
even in the church of God, he who enjoys a kr&er 
measure of grace ought on that account to receive the 
higher honour. It argues ingratitude, nay impiety, not 
to worship the Spirit of God wherever he appears in 
his gifbs ; and as a people cannot want a pastor, so the 
assemhlies of pastors require a moderator. But in all 
cases let the rule he followed, '' He that is greatest 
among you shall he your servant."^ 

10. That toe ahovM remember the poor. It is evident 
that the brethren who were in Judea, laboured under 
extreme poverty : otherwise they would not have bur- 
dened other churches. That might arise both from the 
various calamities which befel the whole nation, and 
from the cruel rage of their own countrymen, by which 
they were every day stript of their possessions. It 
was proper that they should receive assistance from the 
Gentiles, who owed to them the inestimable benefit of 
the gospeL Paul says that he was forward to do, that 
he faithfully performed, what the apostles had requested 
from him, and thus he takes away from his adversaries 
a pretext which they were desirous to seize. 

11. But when Peter was come to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 12. For before that certain came from 
James, he did eat with the Gentiles ; but when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated him- 
self, fearing them which were of the circumcision. 
13* And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried 
away with their dissimulation. 14. But when I 
saw that they walked not uprightly according to 
the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before 
them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the man- 
ner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? 

» Mat, xxiii. 11. ^ . 
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15. We who are .Tewg by nature, and not sinners 
of the Gentiles, 16. Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the works of the law : for by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 

11. When Peter was come. Whoever will carefully 
examine all the circumstances will, I trust, agree with 
me in thinking that this happened before the apostles 
had decided that the Gentiles should receive no annoy- 
ance about ceremonial observances. For Peter would 
have entertained no dread of offending James, or those 
sent by him, after that decision had been passed : but 
such was the dissimulation of Peter, that in opposing it, 
Paul was driven to assert " the truth of the gospel." 
At first he said, that the certainty of his gospel does 
not in any degree depend on Peter and the apostles, so 
as to stand or fall by their judgment. Secondly, he said, 
that it had been approved by all without any exception 
or contradiction, and particularly by those who were 
universally admitted to hold the highest place. Now, 
as I have said, he goes further, and asserts that he had 
blamed Peter for leaning to the other side, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain the cause of the dispute. It was no or- 
dinary proof of the strength of his doctrine, that he not 
only obtained their cordial approbation, but firmly main- 
tained it in a debate with Peter, and came off victori- 
ous. What reason could there now be for hesitating 
to receive it as certain and undoubted truth ? At the 
same time, this is a reply to another calumny, that Paul 
was but an ordinary disciple, far below the rank of an 
apostle : for the reproof which he administered was an 
evidence that the parties were on an equal footing. The 
highest, I acknowledge, are sometimes properly reproved 
by the lowest, for this liberty on the part of inferiors 
towards their superiors is permitted by God ; and so it 
does not follow, that he who reproves another must be 
his equal. But the nature of the reproof deserves no- 
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tice. Paul did not simply reprove Peter, as a Christian 
might reprove a Christian, but he did it officially, as 
the phrase is ; that is, in the exercise of the apostolic 
character which he sustained. 

This gives another blow to the Papacy of Rome. 
It exposes the impudent pretensions of the Roman An- 
tichrist, who boasts that he is not bound to assign a 
reason, and sets at defiance the judgment of the whole 
church. Without rashness, without undue boldness, in 
the exercise of the power granted him by God, this single 
individual chastises Peter in the presence of the whole 
church, and Peter submissiyely bows to the chastise- 
ment. Nay, the whole debate on these two points was 
nothing less than a manifest overthrow of that tyran- 
nical primacy, which the Romanists foolishly enough 
allege to be founded on divine right. If they wish to 
have God appearing on their side, a new Bible must be 
manufactured ; if they do not wish to have him for an 
open enemy, those two chapters of the Bible must be ex- 
punged. 

&cau$€ he was to be blamed. The Greek participle ^ 
signifies Blamed, so that the words run, ** because he 
was blamed ;" but I have no doubt whatever, that the 
word was intended to express, " one who deserves just 
blame.** Chrysostoni makes the meaning to be, that 
others had previously indulged in complaint and accu- 
sation, but this is really trifling. It was customary 
with the Greeks to give to their participles the signi- 
fication of nouns, which, every person must see, is ap- 
plicable to this passage. This will enable us to perceive 
the absurdity of the interpretation given by Jerome and 
Chrysostom, who represent the whole transaction as a 
feigned debate, which the apostles had previously ar- 
ranged to take place in presence of the people. They 
are not even supported by the phrase, " I withstood him 
to the facet" * which means that " to the face," or " be- 
ing present," Peter was chastised and struck dumb. 
The observation of Chrysostom, that for the sake of 
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avoiding scandal, they would have talked in private if 
they had any difference, is frivolous. The less impor- 
tant must be disregarded in comparison of the most 
dangerous of all scandals, that the church would be 
rent, that Christian liberty was in danger, that the doc- 
trine of the grace of Christ was overthrown ; and there- 
fore this public offence must be publicly corrected. 

The chief argument on which Jerome rests is exces- 
sively trifling. " Why should Paul," says he, " con- 
demn in another what he takes praise for in himself? for 
he boasts that ' unto the Jews he became as a Jew/" ^ 
I reply, that what Peter did is totally different. Paul 
accommodated himself to the Jews no further than was 
consistent with the doctrine of liberty ; and therefore he 
refused to circumcise Titus, that the truth of the gospel 
might remain unimpaired. But Peter judaized in such 
a manner as to " compel the Gentiles " to suffer bond- 
age, and at the same time to create a prejudice against 
Paul's doctrine. He did not, therefore, observe the pro- 
per limit, for he was more desirous to please than to 
edify, and more solicitous to inquire what would gratify 
the Jews than what would be expedient for the whole 
body. Augustine is therefore right in asserting, that 
this was no previously arranged plan, but that Paul, out 
of Christian zeal, opposed the sinful and unseasonable 
dissimulation of Peter, because he saw that it would be 
injurious to the church. 

12. For before that ce^'tain came- Tlie state of the 
case is here laid down. For the sake of the Jews, 
Peter had withdrawn himself from the Gentiles, in or- 
der to drive them from the communion of the church, 
unless they would relinquish the liberty of the gospel, 
and submit to the yoke of the law. If Paul had been 
silent here, his whole doctrine fell, — all the edification 
obtained by his ministry was ruined. It was there- 
fore necessary that be should rise manfully, and fight 
with courage. This shows us how cautiously we ought 
to guard against giving way to the opinions of men, 
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lest an immoderate desire to please, or an undue dread 
of giTing offence, should turn us aside from the right 
path. If this might happen to Peter, how much more 
easily may it happen to us, if we are not duly careful. 

14. But when I saw that they walked not uprightly. 
Some apply these words to the Gentiles, who, perplex- 
ed by Peter s example, were beginning to give way ; 
but it is more natural to understand them as referring 
to Peter and Barnabas, and their followers. The proper 
road to the truth of the Gospel was to unite the Gentiles 
with the Jews in such a manner that the true doctrine 
should not be injured. To bind the consciences of £od- 
ly men by an obligation to keep the law, and to bury 
in silence the doctrine of liberty, was to purchase unity 
at an exorbitant price. The truth of the gospel b here 
used in the same sense as before, and is contrasted with 
those disguises by which Peter and others concealed 
its beauty. In such a case the struggle which Paul 
had to maintain must unquestionably have been serious. 
They were perfectly agreed about doctrine, but since, 
laying doctrine out of view, Peter yielded too submis- 
sively to the Jews, he is accused of halting. There are 
some who apologize for Peter on another ground, be- 
cause being the apostle of the circumcision, he was 
bound to take a peculiar concern in the salvation of the 
Jews ; while they at the same time admit that Paul 
did right iu pleading the cause of the Gentiles. But 
it is foolish to defend what the Holy Spirit by the 
mouth of Paul has condemned. This was no affair of 
men, but involved the purity of the gospel, which was 
in danger of being contaminated by Jewish leaven. 

Before them aU, This example instructs us, that those 
who have sinned publickly must be publickly chastised, 
so far as concerns the church. The intention is, that 
their sin may not, by remaining unpunished, form a dan- 
gerous example; and Paul elsewhere lays down this 
rule expressly, to be observed in the case of elders, 
** Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may 
fear;"* because^the station which they hold renders their 
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example more pernicious. It was particularly advan- 
tageous, tbat the good cause, in which all had an inte- 
rest, should be openly defended in presence of the people, 
that Paul might have a better opportunity of showing 
that he did not shrink from the broad light of day. 

If thou, being a Jew, Paul's address to Peter con- 
sists of two parts. In the first, he expostulates with 
him for his injustice toward the Gentiles, in compelling 
them to keep the law, from the obligations of which he 
wished himself to be exempted. For, not to mention 
that every man is bound to keep the law which he lays 
down for others, his conduct was greatly aggravated by 
compelling the Gentiles to observe Jewish ceremonies, 
while he, being a Jew, left himself at liberty. The law 
was given to Jews, not to Gentiles ; so that he argues 
from the less to the greater. Next, it is argued, that, 
in a harsh and violent manner, he compelled ike Gen- 
tiles, by withdrawing from their communion, unless they 
chose to submit to the yoke of the law ; and thus im- 
posed on them an unjust condition. And, indeed, the 
whole force of the reproof lies in this word, which 
neither Chrysostom nor Jerome has remarked. The 
use of ceremonies was free for the purposes of edifica- 
tion, provided that believers were not deprived of their 
liberty, or laid under any restraint from which the 
Gospel sets them free. 

15. We who are Jews hy nature. Some, I am aware, 
think that this is stated in the form of an objection, ^ 
anticipating what might be urged on the other side, 
that the Jews possessed higher privileges, not that they 
would boast of exemption from the law, (for it would 
have been highly absurd that they to whom the law 
was given should make this their boast,) but that there 
was a propriety in retaining some points of distinction 
between them and the Gentiles. I do not entirely re- 
ject, and yet, as will afterwards appear, I do not alto- 
gether adopt this view. Some, again, consider that it 
18 Paul himself who uses this argument, " If you were 
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to lay upon the Jews the burden of the law, it wonld 
be moie reasonable, because it is theirs by inheritance." 
But neither do I approTe of this yiew. 

He is now proceeding to the second part of bis speech, 
which eoiomences with an anticipation. The Qentiles 
differed from them in this respect, that they were '^ un- 
holy and profane ;"* while the Jews, being holy, so for 
as God had chosen them for his people, might contend 
for this superiority. SkilfiiUy anticipating the objec- 
tion, Paul turns it to the opposite conclusion. Since 
the Jews themselves, with all their advantages, were 
forced to betake themselves to the faith of Christ, how 
much more necessary was it that the Qentiles shoidd 
look for salvation through faith ? Paul's meaning there- 
fore is : *' We, who appear to excel others, who have 
always enjoyed the privilege of being in covenant vdth 
God, have found no methoa of obtaining salvation, Irat 
by believing in Christ : why, then, should we prescribe 
another method to the Gentiles ? For, if the law were 
necessary or advantageous for salvation to those who 
observed its enactments, it must have been most of all 
advantageous to us to whom it was given ; but if we 
relinquished it, and betook ourselves to Christ, miich 
less ought compliance with it to be urged upon the 
Gentiles.'* 

The word sinner^ signifies here, as in many other 
places, a '' profane person,"* or one who is lost and 
alienated from God. Such were the Gentiles, who had 
no intercourse with God; while the Jews were, by 
adoption, the children of God, and therefore set apart to 
holiness. Btf nature^ does not mean that they were na- 
turally free from the corruption of the human race ; fen 
David, who was a descendant of Abraham, acknow* 
ledges, " Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me ;"* but the corruption of 
nature to which they were liable, had been met by the 
remedy of sanctifying grace. Now, as the promise made 
the blessing hereditary, so this benefit is called natural, 
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— just as in the Epistle to the Romans, he says, that 
they were sprung from a " holy root.*'^ When he says, 
toe are Jewn by nature^ his meaning is, we are bom 
holy : not certainly by our own merit, but because God 
hath chosen us to be his people. Well, then, we who 
were by nature Jews, what have we done ? " We have 
believed in Jesus Christ." What was the design of our 
believing ? " That we might be justified by the faith of 
Christ." For what reason ? Because we " know that 
a man is not justified by the works of the law." From 
the nature and effect of faith, he reasons that the Jews 
are in no degree justified by the law. For as they who 
** go about to establish their own righteousness have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God ;"* 
so, on the contrary, they who beneve in Christ, confess 
that they are sinners, and renounce justification by 
works. This involves the main question, or rather, in 
this single proposition, nearly the whole controversy is 
embodied. It is the more necessary to bestow some 
care on the examination of this passage. 

The first thing to be noticed is, that we must seek 
justification by the faith of Christ, because we cannot 
be justified by works. Now, the question is, what is 
meant by the works of the law f The Papists, misled 
by Origen and Jerome, are of opinion, and lay it down 
as certain, that the dispute relates to shadows ; and ac- 
cordingly assert, that by " the works of the law" are 
meant ceremonies. As if Paul were not reasoning about 
a free justification bestowed on us by Christ. For they 
see no absurdity in maintaining that " no man is justi- 
fied by the works of the law," and yet that, by the 
merit of works, we are accounted righteous in the 
sight of God. In short, they hold that no mention is 
here made of the works of the moral law. But the con- 
text clearly proves that the moral law is also compre- 
hended in these words ; for almost every thing which 
Paul afterwards advances belongs more properly to the 
moral than to the ceremonial law ; and he is continually 
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employed in contrasting the righteonsness of the law 
with the free acceptance which Uod is pleased to bestow. 

It is objected by our opponents, that the term 
" works" would have been employed without any addi- 
tion, if Paul had not intended to limit it to a particular 
class. But there is the best of all reasons for this mode 
of expression ; for though a man were to excel all the 
angels in holiness, no reward is due to works, but on the 
footing of a Divine promise. Perfect obedience to the \ 
law is righteousness, and has a promise of eternal life / 
annexed to it ; but it derives this character from God, ^ 
who declares, that ^^ the man that doeth them shall live 
in them."^ On this point we shall afterwards treat 
more fully in its own place. Besides, the controversy 
with the Jews was about the law. Paul, therefore, 
chose rather to bring the matter to an issue, by meeting 
them at once on their own ground, than to adopt a more 
circuitous route, which might wear the aspect of evad- 
ing the subject, or distrusting^ his cause. Accordingly 
he resolves to have a close debate about the law. 

Their second objection is, that the whole question 
raised was about ceremonies, which we readily allow. 
Why then, say they, would the apostle pass suddenly 
from a particular department to the whole subject? 
This was the sole cause of the mistake into which 
Ongen and Jerome were betrayed; for they did not 
think it natural that, while the false apostles were con- 
tending about ceremonies alone, Paul should take in a 
larger field. But they did not consider that his very 
reason for disputing so keenly was, that the doctrine led 
to more serious consequences than at first view appeared. 
It would not have given so much uneasiness to Paul 
that ceremonies should be observed, as that the con* 
fident hope and the glory of salvation should be made 
to rest on works, just as, in the dispute about forbid- 
ding flesh on certain days, we do not look so much to the 
importance of the prohibition itself, as to the snare 
which is laid for the consciences of men. Paul, there- 
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fore, does not wander from the subject, when he enters 
into a controversj about the whole law, although the 
arguments of the false apostles were confined wholly to 
ceremonies. Their object in pressing ceremonies was, 
that men might seek salvation by obedience to the law, 
which, they maintained, was meritorious ; and accord- 
ingly, Paul meets them, not with the moral law, but 
with the grace of Christ alone. Yet this extended dis- 
cussion does not occupy the whole of the Epistle ; he 
comes at length to the specific question of ceremonies : 
but as the most serious difficulty was, whether justifica- 
tion is to be obtained by works or by faith, it was pro- 
per that this should be first settled. As the Papists of 
the present day are uneasy when we extort from them 
the acknowledgment that men are justified by faiibh 
alone, they reluctantly admit that " the works of the law*' 
include those of a moral nature. Many of them, how- 
ever, by quoting Jerome's gloss, imagine that they have 
made a good defence ; but the context will show that 
the words relate also to the moral law. 

16. JBut hy the faith of Jesus Christ. lie does not 
merely state that ceremonies, or works of some kind, 
are insufficient without the assistance of faith, but meets 
their denial by a statement admitting of no exception, 
that we are justified, not by works, but by the faith of 
Christ alone. In any other point of view, the sentiment 
would have been trivial and foreign to the purpose, for 
the false apostles did not reject Christ nor faith, but 
demanded that some room should also be allowed for 
ceremonies. If Paul had admitted this claim, they 
would have been perfectly at one, and he would have 
been under no necessity to agitate the church by this 
unpleasant debate. Let it therefore remain settled, 
that the proposition is so framed as to admit of no ex- 
ception, ^^ that we are justified in no other way than by 
faith," or, " that we are not justified but by faith," or, 
which amounts to the same thing, " that we are justifi* 
ed by faith alone." Hence it appears with what silly 
trifling the Papists of our day dispute with us ubout 
the word, as if it had been a word of our contrivance. 
Paul was unacquainted with the theology of the Papists, 
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who declare that a man is justified hj &ith, and yet 
make a part of justification to consist in works. Of such 
half-justification Paul knew nothing. For when he 
instructs us that we are justified by faith, because we 
cannot be justified by works, he takes for ^nted what 
is true, that the possibility ofour being justified through 
the righteousness of Christ arises solely from our being 
poor and destitute of a righteousness of our own. 
Consequently, either nothing or all must be ascribed to 
faith or to works. As to the word justification, and the 
manner in which faith is the cause of it, we shall after- 
wards see. 

JBjf the works of the law shaU no flesh be justed. 
He had already appealed to the consciences of Feter and 
others, and now confirms it more fully by affirming that 
such is the actual truth, that by the works of the law 
no mortal will obtain justification. This is the founda- 
tion of a freely bestowed righteousness, when we are 
stripped of a righteousness of our own. Besides, when 
he asserts that no mortal is justified by the righteous- 
ness of the law, the assertion amounts to this, that from 
such a mode of justification all mortals are excluded, 
and that none can possibly reach it. 

17. But if, while we seek to be justified by 
Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is 
therefore Christ the minister of sin? God forbid. 
18. For if I build again the things which I des- 
troyed, I make myself a transgressor. 19. For I 
through the law am dead to the law, that I might 
live unto God. 20. I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me : and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me. 21. I do not frustrate 
the grace of God : for if righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 

17. If, while we seek to be justified. He now returns 
to the Galatians. We must take care not t^^nnect 
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this verse with the preceding one, as if it were a part 
of the speech addressed to Peter : for what had Peter 
to do with this argument ? It certainly has very little, 
if any thing, to do with the speech ; but let every one 
fona his own opinion. Chrysostom, and some other 
commentators, make the whole passage to be an affirm- 
ation, and interpret it thus: " If while we seek to be jus- 
tified by Christ, we are not yet perfectly righteous, but 
still unholy, and if, consequently, Christ is not suffi- 
cient for our righteousness, it follows that Christ is the 
minister of the doctrine which leaves men in sin :" sup- 
posing that, by this absurd proposition, Paul insinuates 
a charge of ^blasphemy against those who attribute a 
part of justification to the law. But as the expression 
of indignant abhorrence immediately follows, which Paul 
is never accustomed to employ but in answer to ques- 
tions, I am rather inclined to think that the statement 
is made for the purpose of setting aside an absurd con- 
clusion which his doctrine appeared to warrant. He 
puts a question, in his usual manner, into the mouth 
of his antagonists. If, in consequence of the righteous- 
ness of £aith^ we who are Jews and were " sanctified 
from the womb "^ are reckoned guilty and polluted, shall 
we say that Christ makes sin to be powerful in his own 
people, and that he is therefore the author of sin ? 

This suspicion arose from his having said that Jews, 
by believing in Christ, renounce the righteousness of 
the law ; for, while they are still at a distance from 
Christ, Jews, separated from the ordinary pollution of 
the Gentiles, appear to be in some respects exempted 
from the appellation of sinners. The grace of Christ 
places them on a level with the Gentiles ; and the re- 
medy, which is common to both, shows that both had 
laboured under the same disease. This is the force of 
the particle a/w, — we ourselves also^ — ^meaning not any 
description of men, but the Jews who stood highest. 
God forbid. He properly rejects that inference. Christ, 
who discovers the sin which lay concealed, is not there- 
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'fore the minigter of sin ; as if, by depriving ns of ri^ht- 
eoiigness> he opened the gate to sin, or strengthened its 
dominion. The Jews were mistaken in claiming any 
holiness for themselves apart from Christ, while they 
had none. Hence arose the complaint : Did Christ come 
to take from ns the righteousness of the law, to change 
saints into polluted men, to subject ns to sin and guilt ? 
Paul denies it, and repels the blasphemy with abhor- 
rence. Christ did not bring sin, but revealed it ; he 
did not take away righteousness, but stripped the Jevrs 
of a fdse disguise. 

18. For if I build again. The reply consists of two 
parts. This is the first part, and informs us that the 
supposition now made is at variance with his whole 
doctrine, since he had preached the faith of Christ in 
such a manner as to connect vrith it the ruin and des- 
truction of sin. For, as we are taught by John, that 
Christ came not to build up the kingdom of sin, but 
** that he might destroy the works of the devil ;"* so Paul 
declares, that in preaching the gospel, he had restored 
true righteousness, in order that sin might be destroyed. 
It was, therefore, in the highest degree improbable, that 
the same person who destroyed sm should renew its 
power ; and by stating the absurdity, he repels the ca- 
lumny. 

19. For I through the law. Now follows the direct 
reply. We must not ascribe to Christ that work which 
properly belongs to the law. It was not necessary that 
Christ should destroy the righteousness of the law, for 
the law itself slays its disciples. ^^ You deceive wretched 
men by the false notion, that they must live by the law ; 
and, under that pretext, you keep them in the law. 
And yet you bring it as a charge against the Gospel, 
that it annihilates the righteousness which we have by 
the law. But it is the law which forces us to die to 
itself ; for it threatens our destruction, leaves us nothing 
but despair, and thus drives us away from trusting to 
the law." This passage will be better understood by 
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companDg it with the 7th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Komans. There Paul deserihes beautifully, that no 
man lives to the law, but he to whom the law is dead, 
that is, has lost all power and efficacy ; for, as soon as 
the law begins to live in us, it inflicts a fatal wound by 
which we die, and at the same time breathes life into 
the man, who is already dead to sin. Those who live 
to the law, therefore, have never felt the power of the 
law, or properly understood what the law means ; for 
the law, when truly perceived, makes us die to itself 
and it is from this source, and not from Christ, that sin 
proceeds. 

To be dead to the law^ may either mean that we re- 
nounce it, and are delivered from its dominion, so that 
we have no confidence in it, and are not led eaptivea 
under the yoke of slavery ; or it may mean, that, as it 
allures us all to destruction, we find in it no life. The 
latter view appears to be preferable. It is not to Christ, 
he tells us, that it is owing that the law is more hurt- 
ful than beneficial ; but the law carries within itself the 
eurse which slays us. Hence it follows, that the death 
which is brought on by the law is truly deadly. With 
this is contrasted another kind of death, in the life-giv- 
ing fellowship of the cross of Christ. He says^ that he is 
crucified together with Christ, that he might live unto 
God. The ordinary punctuation of this passage obscures 
the true meaning. It is this : " I through the law am 
dead to the law, that I might live unto God." But 
the context will read more smoothly thus : " I through 
the law am dead to the law f^ then, in a separate sen- 
tence, ^' That I might live unto God, I am crucified 
with Christ." 

That I might live unto God, He shews that the kind 
of death, on which the false apostles seized as a ground 
of quarrel, is a proper object of desire ; because we are 
dead to tlie law, not by any means that we may live to 
sin, but that we may live unto God. To live unto God, 
sometimes means to regulate our life according to his 
will, so as to study nothing else in our whole life but to 
gain his approbation; but here it means to live, if we 
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may be allowed the expression, the life of God. In this 
way the various points of the contrast are preserved ; 
for in whatever sense we are said to die to sin, in the 
same sense do we live unto God. In short, Paul informs 
us that this death is not mortal, but is the cause of a 
better life ; because God snatches us from the ruins of 
the law, and by his grace raises us up to another life. 
I say nothing of other interpretations ; but this appears 
to be the apostle's real meaning. 

20. / am cruci/ied with Christ, This explains the 
manner in which we, who are dead to the law, live unto 
Gt>d. Ingrafted into the death of Christ, we derive 
from it a secret energy, as the twig does from the root. 
Again, the hand- writing of the law, " which was con- 
trary to us, Christ has nailed to his cross." ^ Being 
then crucified with him, we are freed from all the curse 
and guilt of the law. He who endeavours to set aside 
that deliverance makes void the cross of Christ. But 
let us remember, that we are delivered from the yoke of 
the law, only by becoming one with Christ, as the twig 
draws its sap from the root, only by growing into one 
nature. 

Nevertheless Hive, To the feelings of man, the word 
Death is always unpleasant. Havmg said tliat we are 
" crucified with Christ," he therefore adds, that this 
makes us alive. — Yet not /, but Christ liveth in me. 
This explains what he meant by " living unto God." 
He does not live by his own life, but is animated by 
the secret power of Christ ; so that Christ may be said 
to live and grow in him. For as the soul enlivens the 
body, so Christ imparts life to his members. It is a re- 
markable sentiment, that believers live out of them- 
selves, that they live in Christ, — which can only be 
accomplished by holding real and actual communication 
-with him. Christ lives in us in two ways. The one 
life consists in governing us by his Spirit, and directing 
all our actions ; the other, in making us partakers of 
his righteousness, — so that, while we can do nothing of 
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ourselYes, we are accepted in tbe sight of G6<L The 
first relates to regeneration, the second to jostification 
by free grace. This passage may be understood in the 
latter sense ; but if it is thought better to apply it to 
both, I will cheerfully adopt that view. 

And the life which I now live in thejfesh. There is 
hardly a sentence here which has not been torn by a 
variety of interpretations. Some understand by the 
word Jlesh, the depravity of sinful nature ; but Paul 
means by it simply the bodily life, and it is to this that 
the objection applies. You live a bodily life ; but while 
this corruptible body performs its functions^ — while it 
is supported by eating and drinking, this is not a hea- 
venly life. It is therefore an unreasonable paradox to 
assert, that while you are openly living after the ordi- 
nary manner of men, your life is not your 0¥m. Paul 
replies that it consists in faith, which intimates that it- 
is a secret hidden fr(»n the senses of man. The life, 
therefore, which we attain by faith, is n<^ visible to the 
bodily eye, but is inwardly perceived in the conscience 
by the power c^ the Spirit ; so that the bodily Hfe does 
not prevent us from enjoying, by faith, a heavenly life. 
'* He hath made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus." ^ Again, ^ Ye are fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God." ^ And again, 
" Our conversation is in heaven" ^ Paul's writings are 
full of similar assertions, that, while we live in the world, 
we at the same time live in heaven ; not only because 
our Head is there, but because, in virtue of union, we 
enjoy a life in common with him.* 

Who loved me. This is added to express the power 
of faith ; for it would immediately occur to any one, — 
whence does faith derive such power as to convey into 
our souls the life of Christ ? He accordingly informs 
us that the love of Christ, and his death, are the object 
on which faith rests ; for it is in this manner that the 
effect of faith must be judged. How comes it that we 
live by the faith of Christ f Because " he loved us, and 
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^ye himself for us." The love of Christ led him to 
unite himself to us, and he completed the union by his 
death. By giving himself for us, he suffered in our own 
person ; as, on the other hand, faith makes us partakers 
of every thing which it finds in Christ. The mention 
of love is in accordance with the saying of the apostle 
John, " Not that we loved God, but that he loved us "^ 
For if any merit of ours had moved him to redeem us, 
fhis reason would have been stated; but now Paul 
ascribes the whole to love : it is therefore of free grace. 
Let us observe the order : " He loved us, and gave him- 
self for us." He had no other reason foi>dying, but be- 
cause he loved us, and that " when we were enemies,**^ 
as he argues in another Epistle. 

He gave himself. No words can properly express 
what this means ; for who can find language to declare 
the excellency of the Son of God ? Yet he it is who gave 
himself as a price for our redemption. Atonement, 
cleansing, satisfaction, and all the benefits which we de- 
rive from the death of Christ, are here represented. The 
words,^^ me^ are ^eij emphatic. It will not be enough 
for any man to contemplate Christ as having died for 
the salvation of the world, unless he has experienced the 
consequences of this death, and is enabled to claim it as 
his own. 

21. 1 do not frustrate. There is ^eat emphasis in this 
expression ; for how dreadful is the ingratitude mani- 
fested in despising the grace of God, so invaluable in it- 
^elf, and obtained at such a price ! Yet this heinous 
offence is charged against the fabe apostles, who were 
not satisfied with having Christ alone, but introduced 
some other aids towards obtaining salvation. For, if we 
do not renounce all other hopes, and embrace Christ 
alone, we reject the grace of God. And what resource 
is left to the man, who *' puts from him" the grace of 
God, " and judges himself unworthy of everlasting life?"' 

Christ is dead in vain. There would then have been 
no value in the death of Christ ; or, Christ would have 
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died without any reward ; for the reward of his death is, 
that be has reconciled us to the Father by making an 
atonement for our sins. Hence it follows, that we are 
justified by his grace, and, therefore, not by works. 
The Papists explain this in reference to the ceremonial 
law ; but who does not see that it applies to the whole 
law ? If we could produce a righteousness of our own, 
then Christ has suffered in vain ; for the intention of 
his sufferings was to procure it for us, and what need 
was there that a work which we could accomplish for 
ourselves should be obtained from another? If the. 
death of Christ be our redemption, then we were cap- 
tives ; if it be satisfaction, we Vere debtors ; if it be 
atonement, we were guilty ; if it be cleansing, we were 
unclean. On the contrary, he who ascribes to works 
his sanctification, pardon, atonement, righteousness, or 
deliverance, makes void the death of Christ. 

This argument, we shall perhaps be told, is of no weight 
against those who propose to unite the grace of Christ 
with works ; which, it is universally admitted, was done 
by the false apostles. The two doctrines, it is alleged, 
stand together, that righteousness is by the law, and 
that we are redeemed by the death of Christ. True ; 
supposing it were granted that a part of our righteous- 
ness is obtained by works, and a part comes from grace. 
But such theology, it may easily be proved, was un- 
known to Paul. His argument with his opponents is 
either conclusive or inconclusive. If any blasphemer 
shall dare to accuse him of bad reasoning, a powerful 
defence is at hand ; for that justification in the sight of 
God of which he treats, is not what men may imagine 
to be sufficient, but what is absolutely perfect. 

But we are not now called to plead in behalf of Paul 
against blasphemers, who venture to speak in reproach- 
ful language of the Holy Spirit himself. Our present 
business is with the Papists. They ridicule us, when we 
argue with Paul that, if righteousness come by works, 
Christ is dead in vain. They imagine it to be a beauti- 
ful reply, with which their sophists furnish them, that 
Christ merited for us the first grace, that is, the oppor« 
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tunity of meriting ; and that the merit of his death con- 
curs with the satisfactions of works for the daily pardon 
of sins. Let them ridicule Paul, whose language we 
quote. They must refute him before they can refute us. 
We know that he had to deal with men, who did 
not entirely reject the grace of Christ, but ascribed the 
half of salvation to works. In opposition to them he 
argues, that '^ if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ is dead in vain ;" and by so doing, he certainly 
does not allow to works one drop of righteousness. Be- 
tween those men and the Papists there is no difference, 
and therefore, in refuting them, we are at liberty to 
employ Paul's argument. 



CHAPTER. III. 

1. O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, 
that ye should not obey the truth, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth 
crucified among you ? 2. Xhis only would I learn 
of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith? 3. Are ye so 
foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh ? 4. Have ye suflfered 
so many things in vain ? if it be yet in vain. 5. He, 
therefore, that ministereth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among you, doeth -he it by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 

O foolish Galatians, An expostulation is here inter- 
woven — I should rather say, inserted — amidst his doc- 
trinal statements. Some will wonder that he did not 
delay it to the close of the Epistle, but the very serious 
nature of the errors which he has brought forward un- 
questionably roused him to a burst of pas|i9|i<^()yhen 
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we hear that the Son of God, with all his benefits, is 
rejected, that his death is esteemed as nothing, what 
pious mind would not break out into indignation? 
The expression carries in it, that those who allowed 
themselves to be involved in so heinous a crime, must 
have been ** disordered in mind." ^ They had suffer- 
ed themselves not merdjr to be deceived, but to be 
carried away by some sort of magical enchantment, 
which is a still more serious charge. He insinuates that 
their fall partook more of madness than of folly. Some 
think that Paul refers to the temper of the nation, that 
being sprung from barbarians, it was more difficult to 
train them ; but I rather think that he refers to the 
subject itself. It looks like something supernatural, 
that, after enjoying the gospel in such clearness, they 
should be affected by the delusions of Satan. He does 
not merely say that they were " bewitched"^ and " dis- 
ordered in mind,"^ beeause they did not obey the truth; 
but because, after having received instruction so clear, 
so full, so tender, and so powerful, they should imme- 
diately fall away. Erasmus has chosen to interpret the 
words, ^^ that ye should not believe the truth." I am 
not quite prepared to set aside that rendering, but would 
prefer the word obey^ because Paul does not charge 
them with having, fronr the outset, rejected the gospel, 
but with not havmg persevered in obedience. 

Before whose eyes. This is intended, as I have already 
hinted, to express an aggravation ; for the better 
opportunities they had of knowing Christ, the more 
heinous was the criminality of forsaking him, Such, he 
tells them, was the clearness of his doctrine, that it was 
not naked doctrine, but the express, living image of 
Christ. They had known Christ in such a manner, that 
they might be almost said to have seen him* — Jesus 
Christ nath been evidently setfm*th.^ Augustine's inter- 
pretation of the word " set forth,"*^ is harsh, and inoon« 
sistent with Paul's design. He makes it to signifv thst 
Christ was to be thrust out from possession. Othen 
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propose a different phrase, ^ which, if used in the sense 
of " openly proclaimed," would not be inapplicable. The 
Greeks, accordingly, borrow a word from this verb,^ to 
denote boards on which property intended to be sold 
was published, so as to be exposed to the view of aU. 
But the participle, painted^ ^ is less ambiguous, and, in 
my own opinion, is exceedingly appropriate.^ 

To show how energetic his preaching was, Paul first 
compares it to a picture, which exhibited to them, in a 
lively manner, the image of Christ. But not satisfied 
with this comparison, he adds, Christ hath been crucified 
among you^ intimating that the actual sight of Christ's 
death could not have affected them more powerfully than 
his preaching. The view given by some, that the 
Galatians had '' crucified to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame f^ that they had 
withdrawn frouKtbe purity of the gospel; or, at least, 
had lent their ear, and given their confidence to impos- 
tors who crucified him, — appears to me overstrained. 
The meaning therefore is, that Paul's doctrine had in- 
structed them concerning Christ in such a manner as if 
he bad been exhibited to them in a picture, nay, " cru- 
cified among them." Such a representation could not 
have been made by any eloquence, or by ''enticing 
words of man's wisdom,"^ had it not been accompanied by 
that power of the Spirit, of which Paul has treated large- 
ly in both the Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Let those who would discharge aright the ministry 
of the gospel learn, not merely to speak .and declaim, 
but to penetrate into the consciences of men, to make 
them see Christ crucified, and feel the shedding of his 
blood. When the church has painters such as these, 
she no longer needs the dead images of wood and stone, 
she no longer requires pictures ; both of which, unques- 
tionably, were first admitted to Christian temples when 
the pastors had become dumb and been converted into 
mere idols, or when they uttered a few words from the 
pulpit in such a cold and careless manner, that the 
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power and efficacy of the minifitry were utterly extin- 
guished. 

2. This only would I learn of you. He now pro- 
ceeds to support his cause by additional arguments. 
The first is drawn from their experience, for he reminds 
them in what manner the gospel was introduced amone 
themselves. When they heard the gospel, they received 
the Spirit. It was not to the law, therefore, but to faith 
that they owed the reception of ^his benefit. This same 
argument is employed by Peter in the defence which 
he makes to his brethren for having baptized uncircum- 
cised persons.^ Paul and Barnabas followed the same 
course in the debate which they maintained at Jerusalem 
on this subject.* Tliere was, therefore, manifest ingra- 
titude in not submitting to the doctrine, by means of 
which they had received the Holy Spirit. The op- 
portunity which he gives them to reply is expressive 
not of doubt, but of greater confidence ; for> their con- 
victions, founded on their own experience, forced them 
to acknowledge that it was true. 

FaUh is here put, by a figure of speech, for the gospel, 
which is elsewhere called '< the law of faith ;"^ because it 
exhibits to us the free grace of God in Christ, without 
any merit of works. The Spirit means here, I think, 
the grace of regeneration, which is common to all believ- 
ers ; though I have no objection to understand it as re- 
ferring to the peculiar gifts by which the Lord, at that 
period, honoured the preaching of the gospel. It may 
be objected, that the Spirit was not in this respect given 
to all. But it was enough for Paul's purpose, that the 
Galatians knew that the power of the Holy Spirit in 
his church had accompanied Paul's doctrine, and that 
believers were variously endowed with the gifts of the 
Spirit for general edification. It may likewise be ob- 
jected, that those gifts were not infallible signs of 
adoption, and so do not apply to the present question ; 
but it was enough that the Lord had confirmed the 
doctrine of Paul by the visible gifts of his Spirit. A 
still simpler view of the case is, that they had been dis- 
tinguished by the ordinary privilege of adoption, before 
> Acta X. 47. • Acts xt. 2, 12. » itd v6fiov wivreiaCf Rom. iu. 27. 
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those impostors had brought forward their additions. 
'^ In whom," says he to the Ephesians, '^ ye also trust- 
ed, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation ; in whom also, after that ye beheyed, ye 
were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise." ^ 

3. Are ye so foolish ? Commentators are not agreed 
as to what he means by the Spirit and by thejlesh* He 
alludes, in my opinion, to what he had said about the 
Spirit. ^^ As the doctrine of the Gospel brought you 
the Holy Spirit, the commencement of your course was 
spiritual ; but now ye have fallen into a worse condition, 
and may be said to have fallen from the Spirit into the 
:flesh." The flesh denotes either outward and fading 
things, such as ceremonies are, particularly when they 
are separated from Christ, or dead and fading doctrine. 
There was a strange inconsistency between their splen- 
did commencement and their future progress. 

4. Bave ye suffered so many things f This is another 
argument. Havin? suffered so many things in behalf 
of the gospel, would they now, in an instant, lose it all ? 
Nay, he puts it in the way of reproach, if they were 
willing to lose the advantage of so many illustrious 
struggles which they had made for the faith. If the 
true foith had not been delivered by Paul, it was rash 
to suffer any thing in defence of a bad cause ; but they 
had experienced the presence of God amidst their per- 
secutions. Accordingly, he charges the fitlse apostles 
with ill-will in depriving the Galatians of such valuable 
ornaments. But to mitigate the severity of this com- 
plaint, he adds, tfit he yet in vain ; thus inspiring their 
minds with the expectation of something better, and 
rousing them to the exercise of repentance. For the in- 
tention of all chastisement is, not to drive men to des- 
pair, but to lead them to a better course. 

5. He therefore that ministereth* He is not now 
speaking of the grace of regeneration, but of the other 
gifts of the Spirit, for a subject different from the pre- 
ceding one is manifestly introduced. He warns them 
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that all the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in which they ex- 
celled, are the fmits of the gospel, of that gospel which 
had heen preached among them hy his own lips. Their 
new teachers deprived them of those gifts when they 
left the gospel, and fled to another kind of doctrine. In 
proportion to the value which they attached to those 
gifts, to which the apostle here adds miracles^ they 
ought the more carefully and resolutely to adhere to 
the gospel. 

6. Even as Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness.^ 7. Know ye 
therefore that they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham. 8. And the scrip- 
ture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying^ In thee shall all nations be bless- 
ed.* 9. So then they which be of faith, are bless- 
ed with faithful Abraham. 

Having appealed to facts and experience, he now 
gives quotations from Scripture. And first, he brings 
forward the example of Abraham. Arguments drawn 
from examples are not always so conclusive, but this is 
one of the most powerful, because neither in the sub* 
ject nor in the person is there any ground of exception. 
There is no variety of roads to righteousness, and so Abra- 
ham is called ^' the father of all them that believe," ^ 
because he is a pattern adapted to all ; nay, in his per- 
son has been laid down to us the univei^ rule for 
obtaining righteousness. 

6. £ven as Abraham, We must here supply some 
such phrase as but rather : for, having put a question, 
he resolved instantly to cut off every ground of hesitation. 
At least, the phrase " even cm,"* refers only to the verse 
immediately preceding, to the ''ministration of the 
Spirit and of miracles by the hearing of faith." In the 
grace bestowed on them, a similarity might be found 
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to tbe case of Abraham. Believed God, 67 this quo- 
tation he proves both here^ and in the 4th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, that men are justified b^ 
£Eiith, because the faith of Abraham w€u accounted to 
khnfir righteousness.^ We must here inquire briefly, 
first, what Paul intends hj faith ; secondly, what is 
righteousness; and thirdly, why faith is represented to 
be a cause of justification. Faith does not mean any 
kind of conviction which men may have of the truth 
of God ; for though Cain had a hundred times exercised 
faith in God when denouncing punishment against him, 
this had nothing to do with obtaining righteousness. 
Abraham was justified by believing, because when he 
received from God a promise of fatherly kindness, he 
embraced it as certain. Faith therefore has a relation 
and respect to such a divine promise as may enable men 
to place their trust and confidence in God. 

As to the word righteousnessy we must attend to the 
phraseology of Moses. When he says, that ^^ he be- 
lieved in the Lord, and he counted it to him for right- 
eousness," ^ he intimates that that person is righteous 
who is reckoned as such in the sight of God. Now, 
since men have not righteousness dwelling within them- 
selves, they obtain this by imputation ; because God 
holds their faith as accounted for righteousness. We 
are therefore said to be " justified by faith,"' not because 
faith infuses into us a habit or quality, but because we 
are accepted by God. But why does faith receive such 
honour as to be entitled a cause of our justification ? 
First, we must observe, that it is merely an instrumental 
cause ; for, strictly speaking, our righteousness is nothing 
else than the free acceptance of God, on which our sal- 
tation is founded. But as the Lord testifies his love 
and grace in the Gospel, by offering to us that righteous- 
ness of which I have spoken, so we receive it by faith. 
And thus, when we ascribe to faith a man's justifica- 
tion, we are not treating of the principal cause, but 
merely pointing out the way in which men arrive at true 
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riffhteousness. For this righteousness is not a qnalitj 
which exists in men, hut is the mere gift of God^ and 
is enjoyed hy faith only ; and not even as a reward 
jastly due to faith, hut hecause we receive hy faith what 
God freely gives. All such expressions as the follow- 
ing are of similar import : We are " justified freely by 
his grace." ^ Christ is our righteousness. ^ The mercy 
of God is the cause of our righteousness. By the death 
and resurrection of Christ, righteousness has heen pro- 
cured for us. Righteousness is hestowed on us through 
the Gospel. We obtain righteousness by faith. 

Hence appears the ridiculousness of the blunder of 
attempting to reconcile the two propositions, that we are 
justified by faith, and that we are justified at the same 
time by works ; for he who is " just by faith,"* is poor 
and destitute of personal righteousness, and relies on the 
grace of God alone. And this is the reason why Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, concludes that Abraham, 
having obtained righteousness by faith, had no right to 
glory before God.^ For it is not said that faith was im- 
puted to him for a part of righteousness, but simply for 
righteousness ; so that his faith was truly his righteous- 
ness. Besides, faith looks at nothing but the mercy of 
God, and a dead and risen Christ. All merit of works 
is thus excluded from being the cause of justification, 
when the whole is ascribed to faith. For faith, — so far 
as it embraces the undeserved goodness of God, Christ 
with all his benefits, the testimony of our adoption 
which is contained in the Gospel, — is universally con- 
trasted with the law, with the merit of works, and with 
human excellence. The notion of the sophists, that it i» 
contrasted with ceremonies alone, will presently be dis* 
proved, with little difficulty, from the context. Let us 
therefore remember, that those who are righteous by 
faith, are righteous out of themselves, that is, in Christ. 

Hence, too, we obtain a refutation of the idle cavil- 
ling of certain persons who evade Paul's reasoning. 
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M4>8e8, they tell us, gives the name of righteousness to 
goodness ; and so means nothing moie than that Abra- 
ham was reckoned a good man, because he belieyed 
Gtod. Giddy minds of uiis description, raised up in our 
time by Satan, endeavour, by indirect slanders, to under- 
mine the certainty of Scripture. Paul knew that Moses 
was not there giving lessons to boys in grammar, but 
was speaking of a decision which God had pronounced, 
and very properly viewed the word righteotuneis in a 
theological sense. For it is not in that sense in which 
goodness is mentioned with approbation among men, 
that we are accounted righteous in the sight of God, 
but only where we render perfect obedience to the law. 
Righteousness is contrasted with the transgression of 
the law, even in its smallest point ; and because we have 
it not from ourselves, it is freely given to us by God. 

But here the Jews object that Paul has completely 
tortured tlie words of Moses to suit his own purpose ; 
for Moses does not here treat of Christ, or of eternal 
life, but only mentions an earthly inheritance. The 
Papists are not very different from the Jews; for, 
though they do not venture to inveigh against Paul, 
they entirely evade his meaning. Paul, we reply, 
^kes for granted, what Christians hold to be a first prin- 
ciple, that whatever promises the Lord made to Abra- 
ham were appendages of that first promise, '^ I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward."* When 
Abraham received the promise, " In multiplying I wiU 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heavens, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea-shore,** ' he did not 
limit his view to that word, but included it in the grace 
of adoption as a part of the whole, and, in the same 
manner, every other promise was viewed by him as a 
testimony of God's fatherly kindness, which tended to 
strengthen his hope of salvation. Unbelievers differ from 
the children of God in this respect that, while they enjoy 
in common with them the bounties of Providence, they 
devour them like cattle, and look no higher. The chil- 

1 iGen. xv. 1. • « Gen. x^|^i^el7/GoOgle 
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dren of God, on the other hand, knowing that all their 
blessings have been sanctified by the promises, acknow<- 
ledge God in them as their Father. They are often 
directed, in this way, to the hope of eternal life ; for 
they begin with the faith of their adoption, which is 
the foundation of the whole. Abraham was not justi- 
fied merely because he believed that Gt)d would " mul- 
tiply his seed," * but because he embraced the ^ace of 
God, trusting to the promised Mediator, in whom, av 
Paul elsewhere declares, ^^ all the promises of God are 
yea and amen." ^ 

7. Know ye therefore^ or, ye know ; for both readings 
are equally agreeable to the Greek termination f but it 
matters little which is preferred, for the meaning is the 
same, only that the old translation,^ which I have fol- 
lowed, is more energetic He says that those " are of 
faith," who have relinquished all confidence in works* 
and rely on the promise of God alone. It is on the 
authority of Paul himself that we give this interpreta- 
tion ; for in the Epistle to the Romans he thus writes : 
^' To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is accounted for righteousness." * To be offaithy there- 
fore, is to rest their righteousness and hope of salvation 
on the mercy of God. That such are the children of 
God he concludes from the preceding statement ; for if 
Abraham was justified by faith, those who wish to be 
his children must likewise abide firmly by faith. He 
has omitted one remark, which will be readily supplied, 
that there is no place in the church for any man who is 
not a son of Abraham. 

8. JTie scripture foreseeing. What he had said in a 
general manner is now applied expressly to the Gen- 
tiles ; for the calling of the Gentiles was a new and 
extraordinary occurrence. Doubts existed as to the 
manner in which they should be called. Some thought 
that they were required " to be circumcised and to keep 

* Gen. xxii. 17. "2 Cor. I. 20. • yii/w<rjcerc. 
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the law," ^ and that otherwiae they were shut out from 
haying a share in the covenant. But Paul shows,^ on 
the other hand, that by faith they arrive at the blessings 
and by faith they must be '^ ingrafted " ^ into the fa^ 
mily of Abraham. How does he prove this ? Because 
it is said, In tliee ahoU all nations be blessed. These 
words unquestionably mean that all must be blessed in 
the same manner as Abraham, for he is the model, nay, 
the rule to be universally observed. Now, he obtained 
the blessing by faith, and in the same manner must it 
be obtained by all. 

9. Faithi\d Abraham, This expression is very em- 
phatic. They are blessed not with Abraham as circum- 
cised, nor as entitled to boast of the works of the law, 
nor as a Hebrew, nor as relying on his own excellence, 
but with Abraham, who by faith alone obtained the 
blessing, for no personal quality is here taken into the 
account, but faith alone. The word Blessing is vari- 
ously employed in Scripture: but here it signifies 
Adoption into the inheritance of eternal life. 

10. For as many as are of the works of the law 
are under the curse : for it is written,^ Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to do them. 
11. But that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, it is evident : for, Tlie just shall live 
by faith.^ 12. And the law is not of faith: but, 
the man that doeth them shall live in them. ^ 

13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us : for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree:* 

14. That the blessing of Abraham might come on 
, the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ; that we might 

receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 
10. Far as many as are of the works of the law- The 

* Acts X?. 24. • Rom. xi. 17, 24. » Deut. xxvii. 26. 

* Hab. ii. 4, Rom. i. 17, Heb. x, 38. * Lev. xviii. 6. 
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8igiiinent is drawn from the contradictoiy nature of the 
two schemes ; for *^ the same fountain cannot yield both 
salt water and fresh/' ' The law holds all living men 
under its curse ; and from the law, therefore, it is in Tain 
to expect a blessing. They are declared to be of ^Ae 
workt of the law who place their trust for salvation in 
those worics ; for such modes of expression must always 
be interpreted by the state of the question. Now, we 
know that the controversy here relates to righteonsness. 
All who wish to be justified by the works of the law- 
are declared to be liable to the curse. But how does 
he prove this? The sentence of the law is, that all 
who have transgressed any part of the law are cursed. 
Let us now see if there be any living man who fulfils 
the law. But no such person, it is evident, has been, 
or ever can be found. All to a man are here condemn- 
ed. The minor and the conclusion are wanting, for the 
entire syllogism would run thus: Whoever has " come 
short " ^ in any part of the law is cursed ; all are held 
chargeable with this guilt ; therefore all are cursed. 
This argument of Paul would not stand, if we had suf- 
ficient strength to fulfil the law ; for there would then 
be a fatal defect^ in the minor proposition. Either 
Paul reasons badly, or it is impossible for men to fulfil 
the law. 

An antagonist might now object : I admit that all 
transgressors are accursed ; what then ? Men will b« 
found who keep the law ; for they are free to choose 
good or evil. But Paul places here beyond controver- 
sy, what the Papists at this day hold to be a detestable 
doctrine, that men are destitute of strength to keep the 
law. And so he concludes boldly that all are cursed, 
because all have been commanded to keep the law per- 
fectly ; which implies that in the present corruption of 
our nature the power of keeping it perfectly is wanting. 
Hence we conclude that the curse which the law prc- 
nounces, though, in the phrase of logicians, it is ara- 
dental,^ is here perpetual and inseparable from its n&« 

^ James iii. 12. « Rom. iii. 23. • IvtrrafTtg. AcMe accidentis. 
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tme. Tbe blessing which it ofien to us is ei^Iiided 
hf our depiayit^y so that the cnise tlone lemains* 

11. But that no man ii Justified hu Ihe law. He again 
aigues from a oompariaon of ocmtzamctoiy schemes. If 
we aie justified by faith, it ia not by the law : but we 
axe justified by faith, thezefoie it is not by the law. 
The minor is proved by a passage ficomHabakknk, whidi 
ia also quoted in the Epistle to the Romans.^ The ma* 
jor is proved by tilie difference in the methods of justi- 
Jfication. The law justifies him who fulfils all its pre* 
cepts, while faith justifies those who are destitute of the 
merit of works, and who rely on Christ alone. To be 
justified by our own merit, and to be justified by the 
giaoe of another, are two schemes which cannot be ie« 
eonciled : one of them must be overtumed by the othei. 
Such is the amount of the argument: let us now at- 
tend to the separate clauses. 

The just ihaUUvehy faith* As we had.ooeanon to 
expound this passage where it occurs in the Epistle to 
the Bomans, it willbe unnecessary to repeat the expo- 
sition of it here. The prophet evidently describes a 
proud confidence in the flesh as contrasted with true 
faith* He deelares» that ^ the just shall live ;" not 
that they are supported for a short period, and liable to 
be overwhelmed by an approaching storm ; but that 
^ey shall continue to Uve, and that, even amidst the 
moat imminent danger, their life shall be preserved. 
Th^re is therefore no weight in the scornful reproaches 
of our adversaries, who allege that the prophet there 
employs the word Faith in a wider acceptation than 
Paul does in this passage. By Faith he evidently 
means the exercise of a calm, steady conscience, relying 
on God alone; so that PauVs quotation is properly ap- 
plied. 

.12. And the law is not ofjmth. The law evidently 
ia not contrary to &ith ; otherwise God would be un- 
like himself ; but we must return to a principle already 
^noticedy that Paul's language is modified by the present 
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aspect of the case. The contradiction between the law 
and faith lies in the matter of justification. You will 
more easily unite fire and water, than reconcile these 
two statements, that men are justified by faith, and that 
they are justified by the law. " The law is not of 
faith f that is, it has a method of justifying a man 
wholly at variance with faith. — But the man that doeth 
these tilings. The difference lies in this, that man, when 
he fulfils the law, is reckoned righteous by a legal right- 
ousness, which he proves by a quotation from Moses. 
Now, what is the righteousness of faith ? He defines 
it in the Epistle to the Romans, " If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved." ^ 

And yet it does not follow from this, that faith is in- 
active, or that it sets believers free from good works. 
For the present question is not, whether believers 
ought to keep the law as far as they can, (which is be- 
yond all doubt,) but whether they can obtain righteous- 
ness by works, which is impossible. But since God 
promises life to the doers of the law, why does Paul 
affirm that they are not righteous ? The reply to this 
objection is easy. There are none righteous by the 
.works of the law, because there are none who do those 
works. We admit that the doers of the law, if there 
were any such, are righteous ; but since that is a eondi- 
tional agreement, all are excluded from life, because no 
man perjfbrms that righteousness which he ought. We 
must bear in memory what I have already stated, that 
to do the law is not to obey it in part, but to fulfi.1 
every thing which belongs to righteousness; and all 
are at the greatest distance from such perfection. 

13. Christ hath redeemed us. The apostle had made 
all who are under the law subject to the curse ; from 
which arose this great difficulty, that the Jews could 
not free themselves from the curse of the law. Having 
stated this difficulty, he meets it, by showing that Christ 
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Bath made us firee, which still farther aids his purpose. 
If we are saved, because we have been freed from the 
curse of the law, then righteousness is not by the law. 
He next points out the manner in which we are made 
^ee. It is written^ Cursed is every one that kangeth on 
a tree. Now, Christ hung upon the cross, therefore he 
fell under that curse. But it is certain that he did not 
suffer that punishment on his own account. It follows, 
therefore, either that he was crucified in vain, or that 
our curse was laid upon him, in order that we might be 
delivered from it. Now, he does not say that Christ 
was cursed, but, which is still more, that he was a 
curssy — ^intimating, that the curse '^ of us all ^as laid 
upon him." ^ If any man think this language harsh, 
let him be ashamed of the cross of Christ, in the con- 
fession of which we glory. It was not unknown to God 
what death his own Son would die, when he pronounced 
the law, <* He that is hanged is accursed of God.**^ 

But how does it happen, it will be asked, that a be- 
loved Son is cursed by his Father ? We reply, ^there 
are two things which must be considered, not only in 
the person of Christ, but even in his human nature. 
The one is, that he was the unspotted Lamb of God, 
full of blessing and- of grace ; the other is, that he placed 
himself in our room, and thus became a sinner, and sub- 
ject to the curse, not in himself indeed, but in us, yet 
in such a manner, that it became necessary for him to 
occupy our place. He could not cease to be the object 
of his Father^s love, and yet he endured his wrath. For 
how could he reconcile the Father to us, if he had in- 
curred his hatred and displeasure ? We conclude, that 
he ^* did always those things that pleased" ^ his Fa- 
ther. Again, how would he have freed us from the 
wrath of God, if he had not transferred it from us to 
himself? Thus, ''he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions,''^ and had to deal with God as an angry judge. 
This is the foolishness of the cross, ^ and the admiration 

^ Isa. liif. 6. ' Deut. xxi. 23. ' John Tiii. 29. 
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«f«ngd8»^ wbidi M»t otily exieeed% btti swbIIows iip aB 
the wisdom ni tbe ivorld. 

14. Thai the bleadngcf Abraham. H»nB|; saidifajiii 
«< Chiiai baih ledeemed ns from the cuae of tbe law^" 
he now applies that statement mone eloeely to his pur- 
pose. The piomised blessing of Abiaham is foanded on 
this, and flows from it to the Gentiles. If the Jews 
mnst be deliyered from tbe law, in «rd« to bee<nne tha 
heirs of Abraham, what shall hinder the Gkntiles from 
obtaining tbe same benefit ? And if thai blesnng is 
fonnd in Christ alone, it is ftith in Christ which alone 
brings it into oar possession. — The promiee rf^ Spirit 
appear^ to me to mean, agreedUy to a Hebrew idiom^ 
a ^iritual promise. Although that promise relates to 
the New Testament, ^ I will poor ant my Spirit tijpoa 
all flesh," ^ yet, in this passage, Paul refers to another 
subject. The ^irit is here contrasted with aH outward 
things, not with ceremonies merely, but with lineal 
descent, so as to leave no room for diyeisity of rank. 
FroD^the nature of the promise, he prores that Jews 
dificr nothing from Gentiles ; becanee, if it k Sfrntuai, 
it is received by faith ahmew 

15. Brethren, I speak after the manner of men ; 
though it be but a man's coyenant, yet if it be 
confirmed, no man dlsannulleth, or addeth tibereto* 
16. Now to Abraham and his seed were the pro* 
mises made. He saith not, and to seeds, as of 
many ; but as of one, and to thy seed, which i» 
Christ. 17. And this I say, that the covenant that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law^ 
^'hich was four hundred and thirty years after, 
cannot disannul, that it should make the promise 
of none effect. 18. For if the inheritance be of the 
law, it is no more of proinise : but God gave it tQ 
Abraham by promise. 

15. / speak after the manner (f men. By this ez- 
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premon he intended to pnt them to tbe bhuh. It i« 
highly disgraceful and base that the testimony of God 
should have leas weight with ns than that of a mortal 
man. In demanding that the sacred coTenant of God 
shall leoeiye not less defeimiee than ia conunonly yielded 
to ordinary human transactions, he does not pLwe €k>d 
OQ a letel with men. The immense distance between 
God and men is still left for their consideration.-— 
Though iiheh^m man*s cawnant This is an argument 
fiom the less to the greater. Human contracts are ad* 
nitted on all hands to be binding: how much mors 
what God has establidied? The Greek word here 
used, ^ signifies mote frequently, what the Latin Ternona 
here render it, a testament; ^ but sometimes toe, a eo- 
venmnt^ though in this latter sense the plural number is 
more generauy employed. It is of Kttle importance to 
the present passage, whether yon explain it eownmni or 
iesiamera, Tbe case is different with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the apostle unquestionably alludes to 
testaments ; ^ but here I prefer to take it simply for the 
covenant which God made. The analogy from which, 
the apostle argues, would not apply so strictly to a tes^ 
tament as to a coTenant. The apostle appears to reason 
from human bargains to that solemn covenant into which 
God entered with Abraham. If human bargains be so 
firm that they can receive no addition, how much more 
must this eoveuant remain inTiolable ? 

16. Now to Abraham and hU seed. Before pursuing 
his argument, he introduces an observation about the 
substance of the covenant, that it rests on Christ alone» 
Bat if Christ be tbe foundation of the bargain, it foUowf 
that it is of free grace, and this too is the meaning of 
the word promise. As the law has reelect to men and 
to their works, so the promise has respect to the grace 
qi CK>d and to faith. He saith not, and to seeds. To 
prove that in this place God speaks of Christ, he calls 
attention to the singular number as denoting some par- 
ticular seed. I haTC often been astonished that Chria- 
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tians, when they saw this passage so perversely tortured 
by the Jews, di4 not make a more determined resist- 
ance ; for all pass it slightly as if it were an indispnted 
territory. And yet there is much plausibility in their 
objection. Since the word seed ^ is a collective noun, 
Paul appears to reason inconclusively, when he contends 
that a single individual is denoted hy this word, under 
which all the descendants of Abraham are comprehend- 
ed in a passage already quoted, *' In multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed^ as the stars of the heaven, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea^hore.*^ Having, as 
they imagine, detected the fallacy of the argument, they 
treat us with haughty triumph. 

I am the more surprised that our own writers should 
have been silent on this head, as we have abundant 
means of repelling the slander. Among Abraham's, 
own sons a division began, for one of the sons was cut 
off from the family. '< In Isaac shall thy seed be cann- 
ed i**^ consequently Ishmael is not included in the reck- 
oning. Let us come a step lower. Do the Jews allow 
that the posterity of Esau are the blessed seed? nay, it 
will be maintained that their father, though the €rst-> 
bom, was struck off. And how many nations have 
sprung from the stock of Abraham who have no share 
in this ^* calling V The twelve patriarchs, at lenffth, 
formed twelve beads ; not because they were deeoeinled 
firom the line of Abraham, but because they had been 
appointed by a particular electioa of God. Since the 
ten tribes were carried away,' how many thousands have 
so degenerated that they bo longer hold a name among 
the s^ of Abraham ? Lastly, a trial was made of the 
tribe of Judah, that the real succession to the blessing 
might be transmitted among a small people. And this 
had been predicted by Isaiah, << Though thy people Is- 
rael be as the sand of the sea, yet a remnant of them 
shall return.'* 

Hitherto I have said nothing which the Jews them- 

' jnt • ^jnr • Gen. xxu. 17. 
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selTes do not acknowledge. Let them answer me then ; 
how comes it that the thirteen trihes sprung from the 
twelve patriarchs were the seed of Abranam, in prefer- 
ence to Ishmaelites and Edomites ? Why do they ex- 
cluaiTely glory in that name, and set aside the others as 
a spurious seed ? They will no doubt boast that they 
haye obtained it by their 0¥ni merit, but Scripture on 
the contrary asserts that all depends on the calling of 
of God ; for we must constantly return to the privileffo 
conyeyed in these words, " In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called." ^ The uninterrupted succession to this privi- 
lege must have been in force until Christ ; for in the 
person of David^ the Lord afterwards brought back by 
recovery, as we might say, the promise which had been 
made to Abraham. In proving, therefore, that this pre- 
diction applies to a single individual, Paul does not 
make his argument rest on the use of the singular num- 
ber. He merely shows that the word seed must denote 
(me who was not only descended from Abraham accord- 
ing to the flesh, but had been likewise appointed for 
this purpose by the calling of God. If the Jews deny 
this, they will only make themselves ridiculous by their 
obstinacy. 

But as Paul likewise argues from these words, that a 
covenant had been made in Christ, or to Christ, let ns 
inquire into the force of that expression, *' Im thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.** The Jews 
taunt the apostle with making a comparison, as if the 
seed of Abraham were to be quoted as an example in all 
disastrous omens and prayers ; while, on the contrary, 
to curse in Sodom or Israel is to employ the name of So- 
dom or Israel in forms of cursing. This, I own, is some- 
times the case, but not always ; ibr to bless one's self in 
God has quite a different meaning, as the Jews themselves 
admit. Since, therefore, the phrase is ambiguous, denot- 
ing sometimes a cause and sometimes a comparison, 
wherever it occurs, it must be explained by the context. 
We have ascertained then that we are all cursed by 
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nature, and that the blessing of Abraham has been 
promised to all nations. Do all indiscriminately reach 
it ? Certainly not, but those only who are << gathered*^' 
to the Messiah ; for when, under his goTemment and 
direction, they are collected into one body, they then 
become one people. Whoeyer then, l&Jii^g diluting 
aside, shall inquire into the truth, will readOy acknow- 
ledge that the words here signify not a mere comparison 
but a cause; and consequently, that Paul had good 
ground for saying, that the covenant was made in Ghristi 
or in reference to Christ. 

17* Tha law which was Jour hundred and thirty yean 
after. If we listen to Ongen and Jerome and au the 
Papists, there will be little difficulty in refuting this 
argument. Paul reasons thus : A premise was given to 
Abraham four hundred and thirty years before the 
publication of the law ; therefore the law which came 
after could not disannul the promise; and hence he 
concludes that ceremonies are not necessary. But it 
may be objected, the sacraments were given in order to 
preserve the faith, and why should Paul separate them 
from the promise? He does so separate them, and 
proceeds to argue on the matter. The ceremonies them- 
selves are not so much considered by him as something 
higher, — the effect of justification which was attributed 
to them by false apostles, and the obli^tion on the 
conscience. From ceremonies, acoordin^yi he taked 
occasion to discuss the whole subject of faith and works. 
If the point in dispute had no connection with obtain- 
ing righteousness, with the merit of works, or with en- 
snaring the conscience, ceremonies would be quite con- 
sistent with the promise. 

What then is meant by this dieannulUng of the 
promise, against which the apostle contends ? The im- 
postors denied that salvation is freely promised to men, 
and received by faith, and, as we shall presently see* 
urged the necessity of works in order to merit salvation. 
I return to Paul's own language. The law, he say^ is 
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later tbaa the promise, and therefore does not revolce it ; 
for a covenant once sanctioned must remain perpetually 
binding. I again repeat, if you do not underatand a 
free promise, tnere will be no force in the statement ; 
for the law and the promise are not at variance but on 
this single point, that the law justifies a man by the 
merit of works, and the promise bestows righteousness 
freely. This is made abundantly clear when he calls it a 
covenant founded on Christ. 

But here we shall have the Papists to oppose us, for 
they will find a ready method of evading this argument. 
*' We do not require, they will say, that the old cere- 
monies shall be any longer binding ; let them be laid 
out of the question ; nevertheless a man is justified by 
the moral law. For this law, which is as old as the 
creation of man, went before God's covenant with Ab- 
raham ; so that Paul's reasoning is either frivolous, or 
it holds against ceremonies alone.** I answer, Paul 
took into account what was certainly true, that, except 
by a covenant with God, no reward is due to works. 
Admitting, then, that the law justifies, yet before the 
law men could not merit salvation by works, because 
there was no covenant. All that I am now affirming 
18 jgranted by the scholastic theologians : for they main- 
tain that works are meritorious of salvation, not by 
their intrinsic worth, but by the acceptance of God, to 
use their own phrase, and on the ground of a covenant. 
Consequently, where no divine covenant, no declaration 
of acceptance b found, — ^no works will be available for 
justification : so that Pft-ul's argument is perfectly con- 
clusive. He tells us that God made two covenants with 
men; one through Abraham, and another through Moses. 
The former, bemg founded on Christ, was free, and 
therefore the law which came after could not enable 
men to obtain salvation otherwise than by grace, for 
then '' it would make the promise of none effect." That 
this is the meaning appears clearly from what immedi- 
ately follows. 

IS. If the inheritance be of the law. His opponents 
might still reply, that nothing was farther from their in- 
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tention than to weaken or disannul Ood's covenant. 
To deprive them of every kind of subterfuge, he comes 
forward with the assertion, that salvation by the law, 
and salvation by the promise of God, are wholly incon- 
sistent with each other. Who Will dare to explain this 
as applying to ceremonies lilone, while Paul compre^ 
bends under it whatever interferes with a free promise ? 
Beyond all doubt, he excludes works of every descrip- 
tion. " For," says he to the Romans, " if they which 
are of the law be heirs, faith is made Toid, and the pro- 
mise made of none eflFect." ' Why so ? Because salva- 
tion would be suspended on the condition of satisfying 
the law ; and so he immediately concludes : " Therefor© 
it is of faith, that it might be by grace, to the end the 
promise might be sure to all the seed." ^ Let us care- 
fully remember the reason why, in comparing the pro- 
mise with the- law, the establishment of the one over- 
turns the other. The reason is, that the promise has 
respect to faith, and the law to works. Faith receives 
what is freely given, while " to him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.** 
And he immediately adds, God gave it to Abraham by 
promise^ not by requiring some sort of compensation on 
his part, but by free promise ; for if you view it as con- 
ditional, the word gave ^ would be utterly inapplicable. 

19. Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made ; and 
it was ordained by angels in the hand of a media- 
tor. 20. Now a mediator is not a mediator of 
one, but God is one. 21. /^ the law then against 
the promises of God ? God forbid : for if there 
had been a law given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law. 
22. But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe. 

Rom. iv. 14. « Rom. i?. 16. » Rom. i?. 4. * cfx<ipt^ai. 
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When we are told that the bw has no influence in 
obtaining justification, Tarious suggestions immediately 
arise, that it must be either useless, or opposed to 
God's covenant, or something of that sort. Nay, it 
might occur, why should we not say of the law, what 
Jeremiah says of the New Testament,^ that it was 
giyen at a later period, in order to supply the weakness 
of the former system ? Objections of this kind must 
be answered, if Paul wished to satisfy the Galatians. 
First, then, he inquires, — what is the use of the law ? 
Having come after the promise, it appears to have been 
intended to supply its defects ; and there was room at 
least for doubting, whether the promise would have 
been efiectual if it had not been aided by the law. 
Paul, be it observed, does not speak of the moral law 
only, but of every thing connected with the office held 
by Moses. That office, which was peculiar to Moses, 
consisted in laying down a rule of life and ceremonies to 
be observed in the worship of God, and in afterwards 
adding promises and threatenings. Many promises, no 
doubt, relating to the free mercy of God and to Christ 
are to be found in his writings ; and these promises be- 
long to faith. But this must be viewed as accidental, 
and altogether foreign to the inquiry, so far as a com- 
parison is made between the law and the doctrine of 
grace. Let it be remembered, that the amount of the 
question is this : When a promise had been made, why 
did Moses afterwards add that new condition, ** If a 
man do, he shall live in them ;" ^ and, ^' Cursed be he 
that confirmeth not all the words of this law to do 
them V ^ Was it to produce something better and more 
perfect? 

19. Because of transgressions. The law has manifold 
uses, but Paul confines himself to that which bears on 
his present subject. He did not propose to inquire in 
how many ways the law is of advantage to men. It is 
necessary to put readers on their guard on this point ; 
fox very many, I find, have fallen into the mistake of 
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acknowled^ng no other advantage belonging to the law 
but what 18 expressed in this passage. Paul himself 
elsewhere speaks of the precepts of iSe law as ** profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruct 
tion in righteousness." ^ The definition here given of 
the use of the law is not complete, and those who re^ 
fuse to make any other acknowledgment in favour of 
the law do wrong. Now, what is the import of the 
phrase, because ^ tran^resnons f It agrees with the 
saying of philosophers, that <* The law was made for re- 
strainmg evil-doers," and with the old proverb, *^ From 
bad manners have sprung good laws." But Paul's 
meaning is more exteusive than the words may seem to. 
convey. He means that the law was published in or- 
der to make known transgressions, and in this way to 
compel men to acknowledge their guilt. As men na- 
turally are too ready to excuse themselves, so until 
they are roused by the law, their consciences are asleep. 
** Until the law," says Paul, ** sin was in the world : 
but sin is not imputed where there is no law."^ The 
law came and roused the sleepers, for this is the true 
preparation for Christ. ** By the law is the knowledge 
of sin."^ Why? *' That sin by the commandment 
might become exceeding sinful. ^ Thus, ^^ the law was 
added because of transgressions," in order to reveal their 
true character, or, as he tells the Romans, '^ the law 
entered that the offence might abound." ^ 

This passage has tortured the ingenuity of Origen, 
but to no purpose. If God summon consciences to his 
tribunal, that those qualities in their transgression, 
which would otherwise give them pleasure, may humble 
them by a conviction of guilt, — if he shakes off the listr 
le.ssness which overwhelmed all dread of his judgment- 
seat, — ^if he drag to light sin, which lurked like a thief 
in the den of hypocrisy, — what is there in all this that 
can be reckoned absurd ? But it may be objected : w 
the law is the rule of a devout and holy life, why is it 
said to be added ^' because of transgressions," rath» 

» 2 Tim. iil. 16. • Rom. v. 13. " Rom. iii. 20. 
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than " because of obedience?'' I answer, however 
mnch it may point out true righteousness, yet, owing 
to the corruption of our nature, its instruction tends 
only to increase transgressions, until the Spirit of rege- 
neration come, who writes it on the heart ; and that 
Spirit is not given by the law, but is received by faitb. 
This saying of Paul, let the reader remember, is not of 
a philosophical or political character, but expresses a 
purpose of the law, with which the world had been al- 
ways unacquainted. 

Till the seed should come. If it has respect to seed^ 
it must be to that on which the blessing has been pro- 
nounced, and therefore it does not interfere with the 
promise. The word tilly ^ signifies so long as the seed 
is expected ; and hence it follows, that it must have 
been intended to occupy not the highest, but a subor- 
dinate rank. It was given in order to rouse men to 
the expectation of Christ. But was it necessary that it 
should last only until the coming of Christ ? For if so, 
it follows that it is now abolished. The whole of that 
administration, I reply, was temporal, aud was given 
for the purpose of preserving among the ancient people 
an attachment to the faith of Christ. And yet I do not - 
admit that, by the coming of Christ, the whole law was 
abolished. The apostle did not intend this, but merely 
that the mode of administration, which for a time had 
been introduced, must receive its accomplishment in 
Christ, who is the fulfilling of the promise. But on 
this subject we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
afterwards. — Ordained by angels. The circumstance 
that it was delivered through angels, tends to the com- 
mendation of the law. . This is declared by Stephen ^ 
also, who says, that they had " received the law by the 
disposition^ of angels." The interpretation given by 
some, that Moses and Aaron, and the priests, are the 
angels here meant, is more ingenious than solid. Nor 
is it wonderful that angels, by whom God bestows on 
us some of the smallest of his blessings, should have been 
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intrusted also with this office of attending as witnesses 
at the promulgation of the law. 

In the hand of a Mediator. Hand usually signifies 
ministration ; but as angels were ministers in giving the 
law, I consider »* the hand of the Mediator*' to denote 
the highest rank of service. The Mediator was at the 
head of the embassy, and angels were united with him 
as his companions. Some apply this expression to 
Moses, as marking a comparison between Moses and 
Christ ; but I agree rather with the ancient expositors, 
who apply it to Christ himself. This view, it will be 
found, agrees better with the context, though I differ 
from the ancients likewise as to the meaning of the 
word. Mediator does not, as they imagine, signify here 
one who makes reconciliation, which ifc does in these 
words, " there is one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus," ^ — but an ambassador employed 
in promulgating a law. We are thus to understand 
that, since the beginning of the world, God has held no 
intercourse with men, but through the agency of his 
eternal Wisdom or Son. Hence Peter says, that the 
holy prophets spake by the " Spirit of Christ ;" * and 
Paul makes him the leader of the people in the wilder- 
ness. ^ And certainly the Angel who appeared to 
Moses, ^ can be no other person ; for he claims to him- 
self the peculiar and essential name of God, which is 
never applied to creatures. As he is the Mediator of 
reconciliation, by whom we are accepted of God, — ^the 
Mediator of intercession, who opens up for us a way to 
" call on the Father,"* — so he has always been the 
Mediator of all doctrine, because by him God has al- 
ways revealed himself to men. And this he intended 
to state expressly, for the purpose of informing the 
Galatians, that he who is the foundation of the covenant 
of grace, held also the highest rank in the giving of the 
law. 

20. Now^ a mediator is not a mediator of one. Some 
are disposed to philosophize on this expiession, and 

» 1 Tim. ii. 5. » 1 Pet. i. 12. U Cor.,x. 4. 
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would make Paul s meaning to be, that tbe twofold na* 
tnre of Christ is not one in essence. But that Paul is 
here speaking of the contracting parties, no man of 
sound judgment entertains a doubt. And so they com- 
monly expound it, that there is no room for a Mediator, 
unless when one of the parties has a matter to transact 
with the other. But why that statement should have 
been introduced they leave undetermined, though the 
passage manifestly deserves the most careful attention. 
There may, perhaps, be an Anticipation^ of some 
wicked thought that might arise about a change of the 
Divine purpose. Some one might say : as men, when 
they change their mind about their covenants, are wont 
to retract them, so has it happened with the covenants 
of God. If you take this to be the meaning, then, in 
the former clause, Paul would acknowledge that men, 
who occupy one side of this contract, are unsteady and 
changeable, while God nevertheless remains the same, 
is consistent with himself, and partakes not of the un- 
steadiness of men. 

But when I take a closer view of the whole subject, 
I rather think that it marks a difference between Jews 
and Gentiles. Christ is not the Mediator of one, be- 
cause, in respect of outward character, there is a diver- 
sity of condition among those with whom, through his 
mediation, God enters mto covenant. But Paul asserts 
that we have no right to judge in this manner of the 
covenant of God, as if it contradicted itself, or varied 
according to the diversities of men. The words are now 
clear. As Christ formerly reconciled God to the Jews 
in making a covenant, so now he is the Mediator of the 
Gentiles. The Jews differ widely from the Gentiles ; 
for circumcision and ceremonies have erected ^' the 
middle wall of partition between them." ^ They were 
** nigh" to God, while the Gentiles were ** afar off;" ^ 
but still God is consistent with himself. This becomes 
evident when Christ brings those who formerly differed 
among themselves to one God, and makes them unite 
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in one body. God is oney because he always continues 
to be like himself, and, with unyarjing regularity, 
holds fixed and unalterable the purpose which he has 
once made. 

21. Is the law then against the promises of God? 
The certainty and steadiness of the Divine purpose be- 
ing admitted, we are bound equally to conclude that its 
results are not contrary to each other. Still, there was 
a difficulty to be resolved, arising from the apparent 
contradiction between the law and the covenant of grace. 
This is, perhaps, an exclamation. Dreading no farther 
contradiction, now that the point is settled, Paul con- 
cludes that the former arguments have placed it beyond 
a doubt, and exclaims : Who will now dare to imagine a 
disagreement between the law and the promises ? And 
yet this does not prevent Paul from proceeding to re- 
move the difficulties that might still arise. Before 
answering the question, he expresses, in his usual man- 
ner, a high disdain of such folly — God forbid ; thus 
intimating the strong abhorrence with which pious men 
must regard whatever brings reproach on the Divine 
character. But another instance of high address, which 
claims our notice, is found in this turn of expression. 
He charges his adversaries with the offence of making 
God contradict himself. For from him the law and tbe 
promises have evidently proceeded : whoever then 
alleges any contradiction between them blasphemes 
agamst God : but they do contradict each other, if the 
law justifies. Thus does Paul most dexterously retort 
upon his adversaries the charge which they falsely and 
calumniously brought against him. For if there had 
been a law given. The reply is what is called indirect, 
and does not plainly assert an agreement between the law 
and the promises, but contains all that is necessary to 
remove the contradiction. At first sight, you would 
say that this sentence departs from the context, and has 
nothing to do with the solution of the question ; but 
this is not the case. The law would be opposed to the 
promises, if it had the power of justifying ; for there 
would be two opposite methods of justifying a man, two 
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separate roads towards the attainment of righteousness. 
But Paul refuses to the law such a power ; so that the 
contradiction is removed. I would admit, says he, that 
righteousness is obtained by the law, if salvation were 
found in it. But what ? 

22. The scripture hath concluded. By the word 
Scripture is chiefly intended the law itself. It ^' hath 
concluded all under sin," and therefore instead of giving, 
it takes away righteousness from all. The reasoning is 
most powerful You seek righteousness in the law: 
but the law itself, with the whole of Scripture, leaves 
nothing to men but condemnation ; for all men, with 
their works, are pronounced to be unrighteous : who 
then shall live by the law ? He alludes to these words, 
" If a man do, he shall live in them." * Shut out by it, 
says he, from life throu^ guilt, in vain should we seek 
salvation by the law.— ^he word translated aU * signi- 
fies all things^ and conveys more than if he had said aU 
men ; for it embraces not only men, but every thing 
which they possess or can accomplish. 

That the promise hy faith. There is no remedy but 
to throw away the righteousness of works, and betake 
ourselves to the faith of Christ. The result is certain^ 
If works come into judgment, we are all condemned ; 
therefore we obtain, by the faith of Christ, a free 
righteousness. This sentence is full of the highestconsola- 
lion. It tells us that, wherever we hear ourselves con- 
demned in Scripture, there is help provided for us in 
Christ, if we betake ourselves to him. We are lost, 
though God were silent : why then does he so often pro- 
nounce that we are lost ? It is that we may not perish by 
everlasting destruction, but, struck and confounded 
by such a dreadful sentence, may by faith seek Christ, 
through whom we " pass from death unto life."^ By a 
figure of speech,^ in which the thing containing is put 
for the thing contained, the promise denotes that which 
is promised. 

23. But before faith came, we were kept under 
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the law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. 24. Wherefore the law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith. 25. But after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a school- 
master. 26. For ye are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus. 27. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 
29. And if ye be Christ's, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise. 

23. Bejbrefaith came. The question proposed is now 
more fully defined. He explains at great length the 
use of the law, and the reason why it was temporal ; 
for otherwise it would have appeared to be always un- 
reasonable that a law should be delivered to the Jews, 
from which the Gentiles were excluded. If there be 
but one church cooaisting of Jews and Gentiles, why 
is there a diversity in its government ? Whence is 
this new libei-ty derived, and on what authority does it 
rest, since the fathers were under subjection to the law ? 
He therefore informs us, that the distinction is such as 
not to interrupt the union and harmony of the church. 
We must a^ain remind the reader that Paul does not 
treat exclusively of ceremonies, or of the moral law, but 
embraces the whole economy by which the Lord govern- 
ed his people under the Old Testament. It became a 
subject of dispute whether the form of government in- 
stituted by Moses had any influence in obtaining righte- 
ousness. Paul compares this law first to a ptison^ and 
next to a schoolmctster. Such was the nature of the law, 
as both comparisons plainly show, that it could not 
have been in force beyond a certain time. 

Faith denotes the full revelation of those things 
which, during the darkness of the shadows of the law, 
were dimly seen ; for he does not intends to say that 
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the fathers, who liyed under the law, did not poasess 
faith. The faith of Ahraham has ahready come under 
our notice, and other instances are quoted hj the author 
of the Epistle to the Hehrews.^ The doctrine of faith, 
in short, is attested hj Moses and all the prophets : hut 
as faith was not then clearly manifested, so the time of 
faith is an appellation here given, not in an absolute, 
but in a comparative sense, to the time of the New 
Testament. That this was his meaning is evident from 
what he immediately adds, that they were shut up unto 
the faith which should afterwards he revealed ; for this 
implies that those who. were under the custody of the 
law were partakers of the same faith. The law did not 
restrain them from faith, but that they mi^ht not wan- 
der from the fold of faith, it kept possession of them- 
selves. There is an elegant allusion, too, to what he 
had formerly said, that " the scripture hath concluded 
all under sin." They were besieged on every hand by 
the curse, but this siege was counteracted by an im- 
prisonment which protected them from the curse ; so 
that the imprisonment by the law is here proved to 
have been highly generous in its character. 

Faith was not ^et revealed^ not because the fathers 
wanted light, but because they had less light than we 
have. The ceremonies might be said to shadow out an 
absent Christ, but to us he is represented as actually 
present, and thus while they had the mirror, we have 
the substance. Whatever might be the amount of dark- 
ness under the law, the fathers were not ignorant of the 
road in which they were to walk. Though the dawn 
is not equal to the splendour of noon, yet, as it is suffi- 
cient to direct a journey, travellers do not wait till the 
Bun is fully risen. Their portion of light resembled the 
dawn, which was enough to preserve them from all 
error, and guide them to everlasting blessedness. 

24. Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster. This 
is the second comparison, which still more clearly ex- 
presses Paul's design. A schoolmaster is not appointed 
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for the whole life, but only for childhood, as the etymo- 
logy of the Greek word* implies. Besides, in training 
a child, the object is to prepare him, by the instructions 
of childhood, for maturer years. The comparison ap- 
plies in both respects to the law, for its authority was 
' limited to a particular age, and it.s whole object was to 
prepare its scholars in sncli a manner, that when its ele- 
mentary instructions were closed, they might make pro- 
gress worthy of manhood. And so he adds^ that it was 
our schoolmaster unto Christ.^ The grammarian, when 
he has trained a boy, delivers him into the hands of 
another, who conducts him through the higher branches 
of a finished education. In like manner, the law was 
the grammar of theology, which, after carrying its 
scholar a short way, handed them over to Jhith to be 
completed. Thus, Paul compares the Jews to children, 
and us to advanced youth. 

But what was the instruction or education of this 
schoolmaster ? First, the law, by displaying the jus- 
tice of God, convinced them that in themselves they 
were unrighteous ; for in the commandments of God, 
as in a mirror, they might see how far they were distant 
from true righteousness. They were thus reminded that 
righteousness must be sought in some other quarter. 
The promises of the law served the same purpose, and 
might lead to such reflections as these : If you cannot 
obtain life by works, but by fulfilling the law, some new 
and different method must be sought. Your weakness 
will never allow you to ascend so high ; nay, though 
you desire and strive ev§r so much, you will fall far 
short of thie object. The threatenings, on the other 
hand, pressed and entreated them to seek refuge from 
the wrath and curse of God, and gave them no rest till 
they were constrained to seek the grace of Christ. 

Such too, was the tendency of all the ceremonies ; 
for what end did sacrifices and washings serve but to 
keep the mind continually fixed on pollution and con- 
demnation ? When a man's uncleanness is placed be- 
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fore his eyes, "when the unoffending animal is held fortii 
as the image of his own death, how can he indulge in 
sleep ? How can he hut he roused to the earnest cry 
for deliverance ? Beyond all douht, ceremonies accom- 
plished their ohject, not merely by alarming the con- 
science, and «* casting down imaginations ;''^ but by ex- 
citing them to the faith of the coming Redeemer. In 
the imposing services of the Mosaic ntual, every thing 
that was presented to the eye bore an impress of Christ. 
The law, in short, was nothing else than an immense 
variety of exercises, in which the worshippers were led 
by the hand to Christ. That we might be justified by 
faith. He has already said that the kw is not perfect, 
when he compared it to the training of childhood ; but 
it would make men perfect if it bestowed upon them 
righteousness. What remains but that faith shall take 
its place ? And so it does, when we, who are destitute 
of a righteousness of our own, are clothed by it with 
the righteousness of Christ. Thus is the saying accom- 
plished, •* he hath filled the hungry with good things."* 
25. But after that faith is come. This phrase has been 
already considered. It denotes the brighter revela- 
tion of grace after that " the vail of the temple was 
rent in twain,"' which, we know, was effected by the 
manifestation of Christ. He affirms that, under the 
reign of Christ, there is no longer any childhood which 
needs to be placed under a schoolmaster, and that, 
consequently, the law has resigned its office, — which is 
another application of the comparison. There were two 
things which he had undertaken to prove, — ^that the law 
is a preparation for Christ, and that it is temporal. But 
is the law so abolished that we have nothing to do with 
it ? I answer, the law, so far as it is a rule of life, a 
bridle to keep us in the fear of the Lord, a spur to cor- 
rect the sluggishness of our flesh, — so far, in short, as it 
is " profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
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be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,'' ^ 
— ^is as much in force as ever, and remains untouched. 
In what respect) then, is it abolished? Paul, we 
have said, looks at the law as possessing certain quali- 
ties, and those qualities we shall enumerate. It annexes 
to works a reward and a punishment. It promises life 
to those who keep it, and curses all transgressors. 
Meanwhile, it requires from man the highest perfection 
and most exact obedience. It makes no abatement, 
gives no pardon, and calls to a severe reckoning the 
smallest offences. It does not openly exhibit Christ 
and his grace, but points him out at a distance, and 
only when hidden by the covering of ceremonies. All 
such qualities of the law, Paul tells us, are abolished ; 
so that the office of Moses is now at «i end, so far as it 
differs in outward aspect from a covenant of grace. 

26. For ye are all the childt'en of God. It would be 
unjust, and in the highest degree unreasonable, that the 
law should hold believers in perpetual slavery. This is 
proved by the additional argument, that they are the 
children of God. It would not be enough to say that 
we are no longer children, unless it were added that we 
are freemen; for in slaves age makes no alteration. 
The feet of their being the children of God proves 
their freedom. How ? B^Jhtth in Christ Jesus ; for 
*' as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name."' Since, then, by faith we have obtained 
adoption, by faith likewise we have obtained our free- 
dom. 

27. As many of you as have been baptized. The 
greater and loftier the privilege is of being the children 
of God, the farther is it removed from our senses, and 
the more difficult to obtain belief. He therefore ex- 
plains, in a few words, what is implied in our being 
united, or rather, made one with the Son of God ; so as 
to remove all doubt, that what belongs to him is com- 
municated to us. He employs the metaphor of a gar- 
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inent, when he says that the Gktlatians have put an 
Christ. They are so closely united to him, that, in 
the presence of God, they hear the name and character 
of Christ, and are yiewed in him rather than in them- 
selves. This metaphor or similitude, taken from gar- 
ments, occurs frequently, and has heen treated hy us in 
other places. But the argument that, hecause they have 
been baptized, they have put on Christ, appears weak ; 
for how far is baptism from being efficacious in all ? Is 
it reasonable that the grace of the Holy Spirit should be 
so closely linked to an external sjrmbol ? Does not the 
uniform doctrine of Scripture, as well as experience, 
appear to confute this statement ? I answer, it is cus- 
tomary with Paul to treat of the sacraments in two 
points of view. When he is dealing with hypocrites, 
in whom the mere S3rmbol awakens pride, he then pro- 
claims loudly the emptiness and worthlessness of the 
outward symbol, and denounces, in strong terms, their 
foolish confidence. In such cases he contemplates not 
the ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked 
men. When, on the other hand, he addresses be- 
lievers, who make a proper use of the symbols, he then 
views them in connection with the truth — which they 
represent. In this case, he makes no boast of any false 
splendour as belonging to the sacraments, but calls our 
attention to the actual fact represented by the outward 
ceremony. Thus, agreeably to the Divine appointment, 
the truth comes to be associated with the symbols. 

Is it then possible that, through the fault of men, a 
sacrament shall cease to bear a figurative meaning? 
The reply is easy. Though wicked men may derive no 
advantage from the sacraments, they still retain undi- 
minished their nature and force. The sacraments pre- 
sent, both to good and to bad men, the grace of God. 
No falsehood attaches to the promises which they hold 
out of the grace of the Holy Spirit. Believers receive 
what is offered; and if wicked men, by rejecting it, 
render the offer unprofitable to themselves, their con- 
duct cannot destroy the faithfulness of God, or the true 
meaning of the sacrament. With strict propriety, then, 
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does Paul, in addressing believers, say, that when they 
were baptized, they " put on Christ ;" just as, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, he says, " if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resurrection. "' In this 
way, the symbol and the Divine operation are kept dis- 
tinct, and yet the meaning of the sacraments is mani- 
fest ; so that they cannot be regarded as empty and tri- 
vial exhibitions. With what base ingratitude are they 
chargeable, who, by abusing the precious ordinances of 
God, not only render them unprofitable to themselves, 
but turn them to their own destruction ! 

28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. There is no 
distinction of persons here, and it is of no consequence 
to what nation or condition any one may belong : nor 
is circumcision any more regarded than sex or civil rank. 
The reason is, that Christ makes them all one. What- 
ever may have been their former differences, Christ 
alone is able to unite them all. Ye are one : the dis- 
tinction is now removed. The apostle's object is to 
show that the grace of adoption, and the hope of salva- 
tion, do not depend on the law, but are contained in 
Christ alone, who " is all, and in all." ^ Greek is here 
put, as usual, for Gentile, and one department for the 
whole class. 

29. Then are ye Abraham's seed. This is not intended 
to convey the idea, that to be a child of Abraham is 
better than to be a member of Christ, — ^but to repress 
the pride of the Jews, who gloried in their privilege, 
as if they alone were the people of God. They reckoned 
no distinction higher than to belong to the race of 
Abraham ; and this very distinction he makes to be 
common to all who believe in Christ. The conclusion 
rests on this argument, that Christ is the blessed seed, 
in whom, as we have said, all the children of Abraham 
are united. He proves this by the universal offer of 
the inheritance to them all, from which it follows, that 
the promise includes them among the children. It de* 
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serves notice, that wherever faith is mentioned, it is al* 
wajs in relation to the promise. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. Now I say that the heir, as long as he is a 
child, differeth nothing from a servant, though he 
be lord of all ; 2. But is under tutors and gover- 
nors, until the time appointed of the father. 
3. Even so we, when we were children, were in 
bondage under the elements of the world : 4. But 
when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, 5. To redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons* 

\» Now I say. "Whoever made the division into 
chapters has improperly separated this paragraph from 
the preceding, as it is nothing else than the concluding 
section, ^ in which Paul explams and illustrates the dif- 
ference that exists between us and the ancient people. 
He does so by introducing a third comparison, drawn 
from the relation of a person under age to his tutor. 
The young man, though he is free, though he is lord of 
all his father's family, still resembles a slave ; for he is 
under the government of tutors. But the period of 
guardianship lasts only << until the time appointed of the 
father," after which he enjoys his freedom. In this re- 
spect the fathers under the Old Testament, being the 
sons of God, were free ; but they were not in possession 
of freedom, while the law held the place of their tutor, 
and kept them under its yoke. That slavery of the 
law lasted as long as it pleased God, who put an end to 

1 lvt^fpya<Tia. ^.g..^^, .^ GoOglc 
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it at the coming of Christ. Lawyers enamerate various 
methods by which the tutelage or guardianship is 
brought to a close ; but of all these methods, the only 
one adapted to this comparison is that which Paul has 
selected, *' the appointment of the father." 

Let us now examine the separate clauses. Some ap- 
ply the comparison in a different manner to the case of 
any man whatever, whereas Paul is speaking of two 
nations. What they say, I acknowledge, is true ; but 
it has nothing to do with the present passage. The 
elect, though they are the children of God from the 
womb, yet until by faith they come to the possession 
of freedom, remain like slaves under the law ; but from 
the time that they have known Christ, they no longer 
require this kind of tutelage. Granting all this, I deny 
that Paul here treats of individuals, or draws a distinc- 
tion between the time of unbelief and the calling by 
faith. The matters in dispute were these. Since the 
church of God is one, how comes it that our condition 
is different from that of the Israelites ? Since we are 
free by faith,' how comes it that they, who had faith in 
common with us, were not partakers with us of the 
same freedom ? Since we are all equally the children 
of God, how comes it that we at this day are exempt 
from a yoke which they were forced to bear ? On these 
points the controversy turned, and not on the manner 
in which the law reigns over each of us before we are 
freed by faith from its slavery. Let this point be first 
of all settled, that Paul here compares the Israelitish 
church, which existed under the Old Testament, with 
the Christian church, that thus we may perceive in 
what points we agree and in what we differ. This 
comparison furnishes most abundant and most profita- 
ble instruction. 

First, we learn from it that our hope at the present 
day, and that of the fathers under the Old Testament, 
have been directed to the same inheritance ; for they 
were partakers of the same adoption. According to 
the dreams of some fanatics, and of Servetus among 
others, the fathers were divinely elected forithe sole 
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purpose of prefiguring to us a people of God. Paul, 
on the other hand, contends that they were elected in 
order to he together with us the children of God, and 
particularly attests that to them, not less than to us, 
belonged the spiritual blessing promised to Abraham. 
Secondly, we learn that, notwithstanding of their out- 
ward slavery, their consciences were still free. The 
'^ hard bondage " ^ of the law did not hinder Moses and 
Daniel, the pious kings, priests, and prophets, and the 
whole company of believers, from being free in spirit. 
They bore the yoke of the law upon their shoulders, but 
with a free spirit they worshipped God. More parti* 
cularly, having been instructed concerning the free par- 
don of sin, their consciences were delivered from the 
tyranny of sin and death. They held the same doc- 
trine, were joined with us in the true unity of faith, 
placed reliance on the one Mediator, called on God as 
their Father, and were led by the same Spirit. All 
this leads to the conclusion that the difference between 
us and the ancient fathers lies in accidents, not in sub- 
stance. In all the leading characters of the Testament 
or Covenant we agree: the ceremonies and form of 
^vemment, in which we differ, were mere additions, 
besides, that period was the infancy of the church, but 
now that Christ is come, the church has arrived at the 
estate of manhood. 

The meaning of Paul's words is clear, but has he not 
some appearance of contradicting himself ? In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians he exhorts us to make daily 
progress " till we come unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." ^ In 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians he says, ^' I have fed 
you with milk, and not with meat : for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able ;" ^ and 
shortly after this he compares the Galatians to chil- 
dren.* In those passages, I reply, the apostle speaks 
of particular men, and of their faith as individuals ; but 
here he speaks generally of two bodies without regard 

* Exod. i. 14. « Eph. iv. 13. » 1 Cor. iii. 2. *^al. iv..l9. 
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to persons. This reply will assist us in resolving a 
much greater difficulty. When we look at the match- 
less faith of Abraham, and the vast intelligence of the 
holy prophets, with what effrontery shall we dare to talk 
of such men as our inferiors ? Were not they rather the 
heroes, and we the children ? To say nothing of our- 
selves, who among the Galatians would have been 
found equal to any of those men ? 

But here, as I have already said, the apostle describes 
not particular persons, but the universal condition of 
both nations. Some men were endowed with extraordi- 
nary gifts, but they were few, and the whole body did 
not share with them. Besides, though they had been 
numerous, we must inquire not what they inwardly 
were, but what was that kind of government under 
which God had placed them ; and that was manifestly 
a school,^ a system of instruction for children. And 
what are we now ? God has broken those chains, 
governs his church in a more indulgent manner, and lays 
not upon us such severe restraint. At the same time, 
we may remark in passing, that whatever amount o£ 
k:nowledge they might attain partook of the nature of 
the period, for a dark cloud continually rested on the 
revelation which they enjoyed. And hence that say- 
ing of our Saviour, " Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see : for I tell you that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those things 
, which ye hear, and have not heard them." ^ We now 
understand in what respect we are preferred to those 
who were greatly our superiors ; for the statements are 
not applied to persons, but relate entirely to the 
economy of the Divine administration. 

This passage will prove a most powerful battery for 
destroying the pageantry of ceremonies, which consti- 
tutes the entire splendour of the Papal system. For 
what else is it that dazzles the eyes of simple people, so 
as to lead them to regard the dominion of the Pope, if 
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not with admiration, at least with some degree of rever- 
ence, hut the magnificent array of ceremonies, rites, 
gesticulations, and equipage of every description, contriv** 
ed for the express purpose of amazing the ignorant ? 
From this passage it appears that they are false dis- 
guises, by which the true beauty of the church is im- 
paired. I do not now speak of greater and more fright- 
ful corruptions, such as, that they hold them out for 
divine worship, imagine them to possess the power of 
meriting salvation, and enforce with more rigid severity 
the observation of those trifles than the whole law of 
God. I only advert to tho specious pretext under 
which our modem contrivers apologize for such a mul- 
titude of abominations. What though they object that 
the ignorance of the multitude prevails to a greater ex- 
tent than it formerly did among the Israelites, and that 
many assistances are therefore required? They will 
never be able in this way to prove that the people must 
be placed under the discipline of a school similar to what 
existed among the people of Israel, for I shall always 
meet them with the declaration, that the appointment 
of God is totally different. 

If they plead expediency, I ask, are they better judges 
of what is expedient than God himself? Let us enter- 
tain the firm conviction that the highest advantage, as 
well as the highest propriety, will be found in whatever 
God has determined. In aiding the ignorant, we must 
employ not those methods which the fancy of men may 
have been pleased to contrive, but those which had 
been fixed by God himself, who unquestionably has 
left out nothing that was fitted to assist their weakness. 
Let this shield suffice for repelling any objections: 
God has judged otherwise, and his purpose supplies to 
us the place of all arguments ; unless it be supposed 
that men are capable of devising better aids than those 
which God had provided, and which he afterwards 
threw aside as useless. Let it be carefully observed, 
Paul does not merely say that the yoke which had been 
laid upon the Jews is removed from us, but expressly 
lays down a distinction in the government which God 
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has commanded to be observed. I acknowledge tbat 
we are now at liberty as to all outward matters, but 
only on the condition that the church shall not be bur- 
dened with a multitude of ceremonies, nor Christianity 
confounded with Judaism. The reason of this we shall 
afterwards consider in the proper place. 

3. Under the elements of the world, Elementi may 
either mean, literally, outward and bodily things, or, 
metaphorically, rudiments : I prefer the latter interpre- 
tation. But why does he say that those things which 
had a spiritual signification were of the worS ? We 
did not, he says, enjoy the truth in a simple form, but 
involved in earthly figures, and consequently, what was 
outward must have been "of the world," though there 
was concealed under it a heavenly mystery. 

4. mien the fulness of the time was come. He pro- 
ceeds with the comparison which he had adduced, and 
applies to his purpose the expression which has already 
occurred, " the time appointed of the Father," — but still 
showing that the time which had been ordained by the 
providence of God was proper and seasonable. That 
season is the most fit, and that mode of acting is the 
most proper, which the providence of God directs. At 
what time it was expedient that the Son of God should 
be revealed to the world, it belonged to God alone to 
judge and determine. This consideration ought to re- 
strain all curiosity. Let no man presume to be dis* 
satisfied with the secret purpose of God, and raise a dis- 
pute why Christ did not appear sooner. ^ 

God sent firth his Son. These few worcls contain 
much instruction. The Son who was sent must have 
existed before he was sent, and this proves his eternal 
Godhead. Christ therefore is the Son of God, sent from 
heaven. Yet this same person was made of a woman^ 
because be assumed our nature, which shows that he 
has two natures..* ' But the language was also express- 

* If the reader desires more full information on this subject, he may 
consult what I have written on the conclusion of the Ep. to the Rom. 

* Some copies read TMtitm instead otfilium ; but the latter read- 
ing is more generally followed, and, in my opinion, is preferable. 

Authors Note. 
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ly intended to distinguish Christ from other men, as 
haring been formed of the substance of his mother, and 
not by ordinary generation. In any other sense, it 
would have been trifling, and foreign to the subject. 
The word looman is here put generally for the female 
sex. 

Made under the law. This is the literal rendering, 
but in my version I have preferred another word,^ which 
expresses more plainly the fact that he was placed in 
subjection to the law. Christ the Son of God, who 
might have claimed to be exempt from every kind of 
subjection, became subject to the law. Why ? He did 
so in our room, that he might obtain freedom for us. 
A man who was free— by constituting himself a sure- 
ty redeems a slave, by putting on himself the chains 
takes them off from the other. So Christ chose to be- 
come liable to keep the law, that exemption from it 
might be obtained for us ; otherwise it would have been 
to no purpose that he should come under the yoke of 
the law, for it certainly was not on his own account 
that he did so. We must here observe, the exemption 
from the law which Christ has procured for us does not 
imply that we no longer owe any obedience to the doc- 
trine of the law, and may do whatever we please ; for 
the law is the everlasting rule of a good and holy life. 
But Paul i^eaks of the law with all its appendages. 
From subjection to that law we are redeemed, because 
it is BO longer what it once was. " The vail being rent 
in twain," ^has disclosed our freedom, and this is what 
he immediately adds. 

5. That we might receive the adoption. The fathers, 
under the Old Testament, were* certain of their adop- 
tion, but did not so fully as yet enjoy their privilege. 
Adoption^ like the phrase, " the redemption of our 
body,"^ is here put for actual possession. As, at the 
last day, we receive the fruit of our redemption, so now 
"we receive the fruit of adoption, of which the holy 
fathers did not partake before the coming of Christ. 

* Redactum sub lege. ■ Mat. xxvii. 61. g^ 
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Those who now burden the church with an excess of 
ceremonies,, defraud her of the just right of adoption. 

6. And because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father. 7. Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son ; and if a son, then an heir 
of God through Christ. 8. Howbeit then, when 
e knew not God, ye did service unto them which 
y nature are no gods. 9. But now, after that 
ye have known God, or rather are known of God, 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, whereunto ye desire again to be in bond- 
age? 10. Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. 11. I am afraid of yon, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vain. 

6. And because ye are sons. The adoption, which he 
had mentioned, is proved to belong to the Galatians by 
tl^e following argument. This adoption is the cause, 
and must have preceded the testimony of adoption given 
by the Holy Spirit, which is the eflfect. In venturing, 
he says, to call God your Father, you have the advice 
and direction of the Spirit of Christ ; therefore it is cer- 
tain that you are the sons of God. This agrees with 
what is elsewhere taught by him, that the Spirit is the 
earnest and pledge of our adoption, and gives to us a 
well-founded belief that God regards us with a father's 
love. " Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts.* Now he that hath wrought 
us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath given 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit." ^ 

But it will be objected, do not wicked men, too, 
carry their rashness so far as to proclaim that God is 
their Father ? Do they not frequently, with greater 
confidence than others, utter their false boasts ? I re- 
ply, Pauls language does not relate to idle boasting, or 
to the proud opinion of himself which any man may 
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entertain, but to the testimony of a pious conscience 
which accompanies the new birth. This argument can 
have no weight but in the case of believers, for ungodly 
men have no experience of this certainty ; as our Lord 
himself declares. "The Spirit of truth/* says he, 
" whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him." ^ This is implied in Paul's 
words, God hath sent ftyi^th the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts. It is not what the persons themselves, in 
the foolish judgment of the flesh, may venture to believe, 
but what God declares in their hearts by his Spirit. 
The Spirit of his Son is a title more strictly adapted to 
the present occasion than any other that could have 
been employed. We are the sons of God, because we 
have received the same Spirit as his only Son. 

Let it be observed, that Paul ascribes this universally 
to all Christians, for, where this pledge of the Divine 
love towards us is wanting, there is assuredly no faith. 
Hence it is evident what sort of Christianity belongs to 
Popery, since any man who says that he has the Spirit 
of God is charged by them with impious presumption. 
Neither the Spirit of God nor certainty belongs to their 
notion of faith. This single tenet held by them is a 
remarkable proof that, in all the schools of the Papists, 
the devil, the father of unbelief, reigns. I acknowledge, 
indeed, that the scholastic divines, when they enjoin 
upon the consciences of men the agitation of perpetual 
doubt, are in perfect agreement with what the natural 
feelings of mankind would dictate. It is the more 
necessary to fix in our minds this doctrine of Paul, that 
no man is a Christian who has not learned, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, to call God his Father. 

Crying. This participle, I think, is used in order 
to express greater boldness. Hesitation does not allow 
us to speak freely, but keeps the mouth nearly shut, 
while the half-broken words can hardly escape from a 
stammering tongue. Crying, on the other hand, ex- 
presses firmness and unwavering confidence. Abba^ 

, , , . _^ Digitized by V^OOQlC 
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Father. The meaning of these words, I have no doubi, 
is, that calling upon God is common to all languages. 
It is a fact which bears directly on the present subject, 
that the name Father is given to God both by the 
Hebrews and by the Greeks ; as had been predicted by 
Isaiah, " every tongue shall confess to God." ' Since, 
therefore, Gentiles are reckoned among the sons of God 
it is evident that adoption comes not by the marit of 
the law, but by the grace of faith. 

7* Whei'efore thou art no more a servant. In the 
Christian church slavery no longer exists, but the con- 
dition of the children is free. In what respect the 
fathers under the law were slaves, we have already 
inquired ; for their freedom was not yet revealed, but 
was hidden under the coverings and yoke of the law* 
Our attention is again directed to the distinction be- 
tween the Old aim New Testaments. The ancients 
were also sons of God, and heirs through Christ, but we 
hold the same character in a different manner ; for we 
have Christ present with us, and in that manner enjoy 
his blessings. « ' 

8. Botnbeit, then^ when ye knew not God, This is not 
intended as an additional argument ; and indeed he had 
already proved his point so fully, that no doubt remain* 
ed, and the rebuke which was now to be administered 
could not be evaded. His object is to make their fall 
appear more criminal, by comparing it with past events. 
It is not wonderful, he says, that formerly y« did service 
unto them which by nature are no gods ; for wherever 
ignorance of God exists, there must be dreadful blind- 
ness. You were then wandering in darkness, but how 
disgraceful is it that in the micUt of light you should 
fall into such gross errors ! The main inference is, that 
the Galatians were less excusable for corrupting the 
gospel than they had formerly been for idolatry. But 

' Isa. xlv. 23. Rom.xiv. 11. Pfail. U. 1]. 

' The whole of this subject is handled by the apostle at greater 
length in his Epistle to the Romans. I judge it unnecessary to repeat 
here observations which I have already made in the exposition of 
that Epistle, and which the reader may consult Author* Note, 
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before we have been enlightened in the true knowledge 
of one God, we always serve idok, whatever pretext 
we may throw over the false religion. The lawful 
worship of God, therefore, must be preceded by juat 
views of his chfluracter. By nature^ that is, in reaUty, 
they are no gods. Every object of worship which men 
contrive is a creature of their own imagination. In the 
opinion of men idols may be gods, but ^' we know that 
an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one." ^ 

9. But n&Wy efter that ye have known God, No 
language can expres the base ingratitude of departing 
from Gt)d, when he has once been known. What is it 
but to forsake the light, the life, the fountain of all 
benefits,—^' to forsake,** as Jeremiah complains, '' the 
fountain of living waters, and hew ovit cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water!"' 6till further 
to heighten the blame, he corrects his language, and 
says, or rather are known of God ; for the greater the 
grace of God is towards us, our guilt in despising it 
must be the heavier. Paul reminds the Galatians 
whence they had derived the knowledge of God. He 
affirms that they did not obtain it by their own exer- 
tions, by the acuteness or industry of their own minds, 
but because, when they were at the fui^hest possible 
remove from thinking of him, God visited them in his 
mercy. What is saw of the Galatians may be extend- 
ed to all ; for in all are fulfilled the words of Isaiah, 
^'I am sought of them that asked not for me : I am 
found of them that sought me not." • The origin of our 
calling is the free election of God, which predestinates 
us to life before we are bom. On this depends our 
calling, our faith, our whole salvation. 

How turn ye again f They could not tura again to 
ceremonies which they had never practised. The ex- 
pression is figurative, and merely denotes, that to fall 
f^in into wicked superstition, as if they had never re- 
ceived the truth of God, was the height of folly. When 

» 1 Cor. TUi. 4. • Jer. ii. IS. • I«i. hQ^.Oglp 
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he calk tbe ceremonies beggarly elements^ he views them 
as out of Christ, and, what is more, as opposed to Christ. 
To the fathers they were not only profitable exercises 
and aids to piety, but efficacious means of grace. But 
then their whole value lay in Christ, and in the appoint- 
ment of God. The false apostles, on the other hand, 
neglecting the promises, endeavoured to oppose the cere- 
monies to Christ, as if Christ alone were not sufficient. 
That they should be regarded by Paul as worthless 
trifles, cannot excite surprise ; but of this I have already 
spoken. The word bondage conveys a reproof for Sub- 
mitting to be slaves. 

10. Ye observe days. He adduces as an instance one 
description of " elements," the observation of days. No 
condemnation is here given to the observation of dates 
in the arrangements of civil society. The order of na- 
ture, out of which this arises, is fixed and constant. 
How are months and years computed, but by the revo- 
lution of the sun and moon ? What distinguishes sum- 
mer from winter, or spring from harvest, but the ap- 
pointment of God, — an appointment which was promis- 
ed to continue to the end of the world ?* The civil ob- 
servation of days contributes not only to agriculture, and 
to matters of politics, and ordinary life, but is even ex- 
tended to the government of the church. Of what na- 
ture then was the observation which Paul reproves ? 
It was that which would bind the conscience by reli- 
gious considerations, as if it were necessary to the wor- 
ship of God, and which, as he expresses it in the Epistle 
to the Romans, would "esteem one day above an- 
other." « • 

When certain days are represented as holy in them- 
selves, when one day is distinguished from another on 
religious grounds, when holy days are reckoned a part 
of divine worship, then days are improperly observed. 
The Jewish sabbath, new moons, and other festivals, 
were earnestly pressed by the false apostles, because 
they had been appointed by the law. When we, in the 
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present age, make a distinction of days, we do not re- 
present them as necessary, and thus lay a snare for the 
conscience ; we do not reckon one day to be more holy 
than • another ; we do not make days to be the same 
thing with religion and the worship of God ; but merely 
attend to the preservation of order and harmony. The 
observation of days among us is a free service, and void 
of all superstition. 

11. Lest I have bestowed upon you lahour in vain. 
The expression is harsh, and must have filled the Gala- 
tians with alarm ; for what hope was left to them if 
Paul's labour had been in vain ? Some have expressed 
astonishment that Paul should be so powerfully af- 
fected by the observation of days, as almost to desig- 
nate it a subversion of the whole gospel. But if we 
carefully weigh the whole, we shall see that there was 
just reason. The false apostles not only attempted to 
lay the yoke of Jewish bondage on the neck of the 
church, but filled their minds with wicked superstitions. 
To bring back Christianity to Judaism, was in itself no 
light evil ; but far more serious mischief was done when, 
in opposition to the grace of Christ, they set up holidays 
as meritorious performances, and pretended that this 
mode of worship would propitiate the Divine favour. 
When such doctrines were received, the worship of God 
was corrupted, the grace of Christ made void, and the 
freedom of conscience oppressed. 

Do we wonder that Paul should be afraid that he 
had laboured in vain, that the gospel would henceforth 
be of no service ? And since that very description of 
impiety is now supported by Popery, what sort of Christ 
or what sort of gospel does it retain ? So far as respects 
the binding of consciences, they enforce the observation 
of days with not less severity than was done by Moses. 
They consider holidays, not less than the false apostles 
did, to be a part of the worship of God, and even con- 
nect with them the diabolical notion of merit. The 
Papists must therefore be held equally censurable with 
the fake apostles ; and with this additional aggravation, 
that, while the former proposed to keep those days 
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which had been appointed by the law of God, the latter 
enjoin days, rashly stamped with their own seal, to be 
observed as most holy. 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am ; for I 
am as ye are : ye have not injured me at alL 13. 
Ye know how, through infirmity of the flesh, I 
preached the gospel unto you at the first. 14. 
And my temptation which was in my flesh ye des- 
pised not, nor rejected; but received me as an 
angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 15. Where 
is then the blessedness ye spake of ? for I bear you 
record that, if it had been possible, ye would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and have given them 
to me. 16. Am I therefore become your enemy, 
because I tell you the truth ? 17* They zealous- 
ly affect you, but not well ; yea, they would exclude 
you, that ye might affect them. 18. But it is 
good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing^ and not only when I am present with jrou. 
19. My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again, until Christ be formed in you, 20. I desire 
to be present with you now, and to change my 
voice ; for I stand in doubt of you. 

12. Be as I am. Having till now spoken roughly, 
he begins to adopt a milder strain. The former harsh- 
ness had been more than justified by the heinousness of 
the offence ; but as he wished to do good, he resolves 
to adopt a style of conciliation. It is the part of a wise 
pastor to consider, not what those who have wandered 
may justly deserve, but what may be the likeliest 
method of bringing them back to the right path. He 
inust " be instant m season, out of season ; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine." * 
Following the method which he haa recommended to 
Timothy, he leaves off chiding, and begins to use entrea* 
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ties. I beseech vou^ he says, and calls them brethren ^ 
to assure them tnat no bitterness had mingled with his 
reproofs. 

The words, be as J am, refer to the affection of the 
mind. As he endeavours to accommodate himself to 
them, so he wishes that they would do the like by him 
in return. Por I am as ye are. " As I have no other 
object in ?iew than to pr<Mnote your benefit, so it is 
proper that you should be prevailed on to adopt 
moderate views, and to lend a willing, obedient ear^ 
to my instructions." And here again pastors are re- 
minded of their duty to come down, as far as they can, 
to the people, and to study the various dispositions of 
those with whom they have to deal, if they wish to 
obtain compliance with their message. The proverb 
still holds : " to be loved, you must be lovely." Ye 
have not injured me at all. This is intended to remove 
the suspicion which might have rendered his former re- 
proofs more disagreeable. If we think that a person is 
speaking under a sense of injury, or revenging a private 
quarrel, we turn away our minds from him entirely, 
and are sure to torture whatever he says into an un- 
favourable interpretation. Paul therefore meets the ris- 
ing prejudice by saying, "So far as respects myself, I have 
no cause to complain of you. It is not on my own 
account, nor from any hostility to you, that 1 feel 
warmly ; and therefore, if I use strong language, it 
must arise from some other cause than hatred or anger." 

13. Ye know how thatt through infirmity of the Jlesh, 
He recals to their recollection the friendly and respect- 
ful manner in which they had received him, and he 
does so for two reasons. First, to let them know that 
he loved them, and thus to gain a ready ear to all that 
he says; and secondly, to encourage them, that, as 
they had begun well, they would go on in the same 
course. This mention of past occurrences, then, while it 
is an expression of his kind regards, is intended likewise 
as an exhortation to act in the same manner as they 
had done at an earlier period. By infirmity of the Jlesh he 
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means here, as in other places, what had a tendency to 
make him appear mean and despised. JF'iesh denotes 
his outward appearance, which the word infirmity 
describes to have been contemptible. Such was Paul 
when he came among them, without show, without 
pretence, without worldly honours or rank, without 
everything that could gain him respect or estimation 
in the eyes of men. Yet all this did not prevent the 
Galatians from giving him the most honourable recep- 
tion. The narrative contributes powerfully to his argu- 
ment ; for what was there in Paul to awaken their 
esteem or veneration, but the power of the Holy Spirit 
alone ? Under what pretext, then, will they now begin 
to despise that power ? Next, they are charged with 
inconsistency, since no subsequent occurrence in the life 
of Paul could entitle them to esteem him less than be- 
fore. But this he leaves to be considered by the Gala- 
tians, contenting himself with indirectly suggesting it 
as a subject of consideration. 

14. My temptation. That is, though ye perceived 
me to be, in a worldly point of view, a contemptible 
person, yet ye did not reject me. He calls it a tempta- 
tion or trial, because it was a thing not unknown or 
hidden, and he did not himself attempt to conceal it, as 
is usually done by ambitious men, who are ashamed of 
any thing about them that may lower them in public 
estimation. It frequently happens that unworthy per- 
sons receive applause, before their true character has 
been discovered, and shortly afterwards are dismissed 
with shame and disgrace. But widely different was the 
case of Paul, who had used no disguise to impose] on 
the Galatians, but had frankly told them what he was* 

Ai an angel of God, In this light every true minis- 
ter of Christ ought to be regarded. As God employs 
the services of angels for communicating to us his 
favours, so godly teachers are divinely raised up to ad- 
minister to us the most excellent of all blessings, the 
doctrine of eternal salvation. Not vnthout good reason 
are they, by whose hands God dispenses to us such a 
treasure, compared to angels: for they too are the- 
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messeogers of God, by whose month God speaks to us. 
And this argument is used by Malachi. " The priest's 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouthj^or he is the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts" 

But the apostle rises still higher, and adds, even as 
Christ Jesus ; for the Lord himself commands that his 
ministers shall be viewed in the same light as himself. 
" He that heareth you heareth me, and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth me." ' Nor is this wonderful ; for 
it is in his name that they discharge their embassy, and 
thus they hold the rank of him in whose room they act. 
Such is the highly commendatory language which re- 
veals to us at once the majesty of the Gospel, and the 
honourable character of its ministry. If it be the com- 
mand of Christ that his ministers shall be thus honoured, 
it is certain that contempt of them proceeds from the 
instigation of the devil ; and indeed they never can be 
despised so long as the word of God is esteemed. In 
vain do the Papists attempt to hold out this pretext for 
their own arrogant pretensions. As they are plainly 
the enemies of Christ, how absurd is it that they should 
assume the garb, and take to themselves the character, 
of Christ's servants ! If they wish to obtain the honours 
of angels, let them perfonn the duty of angels : if they 
wish that we should listen to them as to Christ, let them 
convey to us faithfully his pure word. 

15. Where is then the blessedness f Paul had made 
them happy, and he intimates that the pious affection 
with which they formerly regarded him was an expres- 
sion of their happiness. But now, by allowing them- 
selves to be deprived of the services of him to whom 
they ought to have attributed whatever knowledge ihey 
possessed of Christ, they gave evidence that they were 
unhappy. This hint was intended to produce keen re- 
flection. " AVhat ? Shall all this be lost ? Will you 
forfeit all the advantage of having once heard Christ 
speaking by my lips ? Shall the foundation in the faith 
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which you received from me he to no purpose ? Shall 
your falling away now destroy the glory of your obe- 
dience in the presence of God ?" In short, by despising 
the pure doctrine which they had embraced, they throw 
away, of their own accord, the blessedness which th^y 
had obtained, and draw down upon themselves the de- 
struction in which their unhappy career must terminate. 
— For I bear you record. It is not enough that pastors 
be respected, if they are not also loved ; for both are 
necessary to make the doctrine they preach be fully re- 
lished, and both, the apostle declares, had existed among 
the Galatians. He had already spoken of theur respect 
for him, and he now speaks of their love. To be will- 
ing to pltick out their own eyes^ if it had been necessary, 
was an evidence of very extraordinary love, stronger 
than the willingness to part with life. 

16. Am I therefore become your enemy ? He now re- 
turns to speak about himself. It was entirely their own 
fault, he says, that they had changed their minds. 
Though it is a common remark, that truth begets hatred, 
yet, except through the malice and wickedness of those 
who refuse to hear it, truth is never hateful. While he 
vindicates himself from any blame in the unhappy dif- 
ference between them, he glances slightly at their ingra- 
titude. Yet still his advice is friendly, not to reject on 
rash or light grounds, the apostleship of one whom they 
liad formerly considered to be worthy of their warmest 
love. What can be more unbecoming than that the 
hatred of truth should change enemies into friends? 
His aim then is, not so much to upbraid, as to move 
them to repentance. 

17. They zealously affect you. He comes at length 
to the false apostles, and does more by silence to make 
them odious, than if he had given their names ; for we 
usually abstain from naming those whose very names 
produce in us dislike and aversion. He mentions the 
immoderate ambition of those men, and warns the Gala- 
tians not to be led astray by their appearance of zeal. 
The comparison is borrowed from honourable love, as 
contrasted with those professions of regard which arise 
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from unhallowed desires. " Zealous aflfection," on the 
part of the false apostles, ought not to impose upon 
them, for it proceeded not from right zeal, hut from an 
improper desire of obtaining reputation, — a desire most 
unlike that holy jealousy of which Paul speaks to the 
Corinthians. " For I am jealous over you with godly 
jealousy ; for I have espoused you to one husband, that 
I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ.** ^ 

To expose still more fully their base arts, he corrects 
his language. PJro, they wrndd exclude you. They not 
only endeavour to gain your affections, but as they can- 
not obtain possession of you by any other means, they 
endeavour to kindle strife between us. When you have 
been thrown as it were destitute, they expect that you 
will yield yourselves up to them; for they perceive that, 
so long as there shall be maintained between us a re- 
ligious harmony, they can have no influence. This 
stratagem is frequently resorted to by all the ministers 
of Satan. By producing in the people a dislike of their 
pastor, they hope afterwards to draw them to them- 
selves ; and having disposed of the rival, to obtain quiet 
possession. A careful and judicious examination of 
their conduct will discover that in this way they al- 
ways begin. 

18. Sut it is good to he zealously affected. It is hard 
to say whether this refers to himself or to the Galatians. 
Good ministers are exhorted to cherish holy jealousy in 
watching over the chtirches, " that they may present 
them as a chaste virgin to Christ." ^ If it refers to Paul, 
the meaning will be : I too possess a strong affection for 
you, but with a totally difierent design : and I do so 
as much when I am absent as when I am present, be- 
cause I do not seek my own advantage. But I am 
rather inclined to view it as referring to the Galatians, 
though in this case it will admit of more than one in- 
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terpretation. It may mean : They indeed attempt to 
withdraw your affections from me, that when you are 
thrown destitute, you may remove to them ; but do 
you, who loved me while I was present, continue to che- 
rish the same regard for me when I am absent. But a 
more correct explanation is suggested by the opposite 
senses which the word ^ bears. As, in the former verse, 
he had used the word affhct in a bad sense, denoting an 
improper way of accomplishing an object, so here he 
uses it in a good sense, denoting a zealous imitation of 
the good qualities of another. Having condemned false 
zeal, he now exhorts tlie Galatians to engage in a dif- 
ferent sort of competition, and that, too> while he was 
absent. 

19. Mt^ little children. The word children is still 
softer and more affectionate than brethren ; ^ and the 
diminutive, little children, is an expression, not of con- 
tempt, but of endearment, though, at the same time, it 
suggests the tender years of those who ought now to 
have arrived at full age. ^ The style is abrupt, which 
is usually the case with highly pathetic passages. Strong 
feelings from the difficulty of finding adequate expres- 
sion, breaks off our words when half uttered, while the 
powerful emotion chokes the utterance. 

Of whom I travail in birth again. This phrase is 
added, to convey still more fully his vehement affection, 
which endured, on their account, the throes and pangs 
of a mother. It denotes likewise his anxiety ; for " a 
woman, when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because her 
hour is come ; but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy 
that a man is bom into the world." * UntU Christ be 
firmed in you. That Christ should be formed in us is 
the same thing with our being formed in Christ ; for we 
are bom so as to become new creatiues in him, and he, 
on the other hand, is bom in us, so that we live his life. 
Since the tme image of Christ, through the superstitions 
introduced by the false apostles, had been defaced, Paul 
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labours to restore that image in all its perfection and 
brightness. This is done by the ministers of the Gospel, 
when tliej give " milk to babes, and strong meat to 
them that are of full age ;" ^ and, in short, ought to be 
their emploTment during the whole course of their 
preaching. But Paul here compares himself to a woman 
in labour, because the Galatians were not yet com- 
pleteljr bom. 

This is a remarkable passage for illustrating the effi- 
cacy of the Christian ministry. True,^ we are " bom of 
God;"* but because he employs a minister and preach- 
ing as his instraments for that purpose, he is pleased to 
ascribe to them that work which himself performs, 
through the power of his Spirit, in co-operation with the 
labours of man. Let us always attend to this distinc- 
tion, that, when a minister is contrasted with God, he 
is nothing, and can do nothing, and is utterly useless ; 
but because the Holy Spirit works efficaciously by 
means of him, he comes to be regarded and praised as an 
agent. Still, it is not what he can do in himself, or 
apart from God, but wliat God does by him, that is 
there described. If ministers wish to do any thing, let 
them labour to form Christ, not to form themselves, in 
their hearers. The writer is now so oppressed vrith grief, 
that he almost faints from exhaustion without complet- 
ing his sentence. 

20. / desire to be present with you now. This is a 
most serious expostulation, the complaint of a father so 
perplexed by the misconduct of his sons, ihat he looks 
around him for advice, and knows not to what hand to 
tum. He wishes to have an opportunity of personally 
addressing them, because we thus qbtam a better idea 
of what IS adapted to pr^eent circumstances ; because, 
according as the hearer is affected, according as he is 
.submissivB oa obstinate, we ^re enabled to regulate our 
discourse. But something more than this was meant 
by the desire to change the voice. He was prepared 
most cheerfully to assume a variety of forms, and even, 
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if the case required it, to frame a new lan^age. This 
is a course which pastors ought most carefully to follow. 
They must not be entirely guided by their own inclina- 
tions, or by the bent of their own genius, but must ac* 
commodate themselves, as far as the case will allow, to 
the capacity of the people, — ^with this reservation, 
however, that they are to proceed no farther than con- 
science shall dictate, and that no departure from integrity 
shall be made to gain the favour of the people. 

21. Tell me,*ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law ? 22. For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons ; the one by a bondmaid, 
the other by a free woman. 23. But he who was 
of the bondwoman was bom after the flesh ; but he 
of the free woman was by promise. 24. Which 
things are an allegory : for these are the two co- 
venants; the one from the mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 25. For 
this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answer- 
eth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage 
with her children. 26. But Jerusalem, which is 
above, is free, which is the mother of us all. 

21. Tell me. Having given exhortations adapted to 
touch the feelings, he follows up his former doctrine by 
an illustration of great beauty. Viewed simply as an 
argument, it would not be very powerful ; but as a con- 
firmation added to a ipost satisfactory chain of reason- 
ing, it is not unworthy of attention. — To be under the 
lawy signifies here, to come under the yoke of the law, 
on the condition that God will act toward you accord- 
ing to the covenant of the law, and that you, in return, 
bind yourself to keep the law. In any other sense than 
this all believers are under the law ; but the apostle 
treats, as we have aheady said, of the law with its ap- 
pendages. 

22. Por it is written. No man who has a choice 
given him will be so mad as to despise freedom, and 
prefer slavery. But here the apostle teaches us, that 
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tbey who aro under the law are slaves. Unhappy- 
men ! who willingly choose this condition, when God 
desires to make them free. He gives a representation 
of this in the two sons of Abraham, one of whom, the 
son of a slave, held by his mother's condition, while the 
other, the son of a free woman, obtained the inheri- 
tance. He afterwards applies the whole history to his 
purpose, and illustrates it in an elegant manner. 

In the first place, as the other party armed them- 
selves with the authority of the law, the apostle quotes 
the law on the other side. The law was the name 
usually given to the Five Books of Moses. Again, as 
the history which he quotes appeared to have no bear- 
ing on the question, he gives to it an allegorical inter- 
pretation. But as the apostle declares that these things 
are aUegorized^ ^ Origen, and many others along with 
him, have seized the occasion of torturing Scripture, in 
every possible manner, away from the true sense. They 
concluded that the literal sense is too mean and poor, 
and that, under the outer bark of the letter, there lurk 
deeper mysteries, which cannot be extracted but by 
beating out allegories. And this they had no difficulty 
in accomplishing ; for speculations which appear to be 
ingenious have always been preferred, and always will - 
be preferred by the world to solid doctrine. 

With such approbation the licentious system gra- 
dually attained such a height, that he who handled 
Scripture for his own amusement was not only suffered 
to pass unpunished, but obtained the highest applause. 
For many, centuries no man was considered to be inge- 
nious, who had not the skill and daring necessary for 
changing into a variety of curious shapes the sacred 
word of God. This was undoubtedly a contrivance of 
Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, and to 
take away from the reading of it the true advantage. 
God visited this profanation by a just judgment, when 
he sufiPered the pure meaning of the Scripture to be 
buried under false interpretations. 
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Scripture, they say, is fertile, and thus produces a 
variety of meanings. I acknowledge that Scripture is 
a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all wisdom ; 
but 1 deny that its fertility consists in the various 
meanings which any man, at his pleasure, may assign. 
Let us know, then, that the true meaning of Scripture 
is the natural and obvious meaning ; and let us embrace 
and abide by it resolutely. Let us not only neglect as 
doubtful, but boldly set aside as deadly corruptions, 
those pretended superstitions, which lead us away from 
the natural meaning. 

But what reply shall we make to Paul's assertion^ 
that these things are an aUegory f Paul certainly does 
not mean that Moses wrote the history for the purpose 
of being turned into an allegory, but points out in what 
way the history may be made to answer the present 
subject. This is done by observing a figurative repre« 
sentation of the church there delineated. And a mys- 
tical interpretation ^ of this sort was not inconsistent 
with the true and literal meaning, when a comparison 
was drawn between the church and the family of 
Abraham. As the house of Abraham was then a true 
church, so it is beyond all doubt that the principal and 
most memorable events which happened in it are so 
many types to us. As in circumcision, in sacrifices, in 
the whole Levitical priesthood, there was an aUegoty, 
as there is an allegory at the present day in our sacra- 
ments,— «o was there likewise in the house of Abra- 
ham ; but this does not involve a departure from the 
literal meaning. In a word, Paul adduces the history, 
as containing a figurative representation of the two co- 
venants in the two wives of Abraham, and of the two 
nations in his two sons. And Chrysostom, indeed, ac- 
knowledges that the word all^or^ points out the pre- 
sent application to be different from the natural mean- 
ing, * which is perfectly true. 

23. But he who was of the band woman. Both were 
sons of Abraham according to the flesh, but in Isaac there 
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was this peculiarity, that he had the promise of mce. 
In Ishmael there was nothing besides nature, in Isaac 
there was the election of God, signified in part by the 
manner of his birth, which was not in the ordinary 
course, but miraculous. Yet there is an indirect refer- 
ence to the calling of the Gentiles, and the rejection of 
the Jews : for the latter boast of their ancestry, while 
the former, without any human interference, are become 
the spiritual offspring of Abraham. 

24. These are the two covenants.^ The comparison is 
now formally introduced. As in the house of Abraham 
the two mothers were Sarah and Hagar, so in the church 
of God there are the Two Covenantis. Doctrine is the 
mother of whom we are bom, aud is twofold, Legal and 
Evangelical. The legal mother, whom Hagar resem- 
bles, gendereth to bondage, Sarah again represents the 
second, which gendereth to freedom ; though Paul be- 
gins higher, and makes our first mother Sinai, and our 
second, Jerusalem. The two covenants, then, are the 
mothers,of whom children unlike one another are bom; 
for the legal covenant makes slaves, and the evangelical 
makes freemen. But all this may at first sight appear ab- 
surd, for there are none of God's children who are not bom 
to freedom, and therefore the comparison does not apply. 
I answer, what Paul says is true in two respects ; for 
the law formerly brought forth its disciples, among 
whom were included the holy prophets, and other be- 
lievers, to slavery, though not to permanent slavery, but 
because God placed them for a time under the law as 
^ a schoolmaster." ^ Under the vail of ceremonies, and 
of the wholp economy by which they were governed, 

' Having translated Sio SiaOHicm by duae paciiones, not duotea- 
tamentaf CaWin has thought fit to assign the following reasons, 
with which, as none but Latin scholars can understand them, and 
as they do not affect the illustration of the passage, it is unneces- 
»ary to trouble the English reader. ** Nam duae sunt paetionea. 
Ideosic transferre malui, ne perderetur gratia similitudinis. Paulus 
enim duas SiaOiljKag duabus matribus comparat. Durum est, in 
neutro genere testamentum vocari matrem. Pactionis itaque no- 
men aptius : nee vero tarn eiegantlae quam perspicuitati studui." 
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their freedom was coDcealed : to the outward eye no- 
thing but slavery appeared. " Ye have not," says Paul 
to the Romans, *' received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear."* Those holy fathers, though inwardly they were 
free in the sight of Grod, yet in outward appearance dif- 
fered nothing from slaves, and thus resembled their 
mother's condition. But the doctrine of the gospel be- 
stows upon its children perfect freedom as soon as they 
are bom, and brings them up in a liberal manner. 

Paul does not, f acknowledge, speak of that kind of 
children, as the context will show. By the children of 
Sinai, it will afterwards be explained, are meant hypo- 
crites, who are at length expelled from the church of 
God, and deprived of the inheritance. What then is 
the gendering to bondage^ which forms the subject of 
the present dispute ? It denotes those who make a 
wicked abuse of the law, by finding in it nothing but 
what tends to slavery. Not so the pious fathers, who 
lived under the Old Testament, for their slavish birth 
by the law did not hinder them from having Jerusalem 
for their mother in spirit. But those who adhere to the 
bare law, and do not acknowledge it to be " a school- 
master to bring them to Christ,"^ but rather make it a 
hindrance to prevent their coming to him, are the Ish- 
maelites bom to slavery. It will again be objected, 
why does thp apostle say that such persons are bom of 
God's covenant, and are considered to belong to the 
church ? I answer, strictly speaking, they are not 
God's children, but are degenerate and spurious, and are 
disclaimed by God, whom they falsely call their Father. 
They receive this name in the church, not because they 
are members of it in reality, but because for a time they 
presume to occupy that place, and impose on men by 
the disguise which they wear. The apostle here views 
the church, as it appears in this world : but on this sub- 
ject we shall afterwards speak. 

25. For this Agar is mount Sinai. I shall not waste 
time in refuting the expositions of other writers ; for 
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Jerome's conjectnre, that Mount Sinai had two names, is 
trifling, and the disquisitions of ChrTSOstom about the 
a^eement of the names are equally unworthy of notice. 
Smai is Hagar, because it is a t3rpe or figure, as the paM- 
over was Christ. The situation of the mountam is 
mentioned by way of contempt. It lies in Arabia, be- 
yond the limits of the holy land, by which the eternal 
inheritance was prefigured. The wonder is, that in so 
familiar a matter they had not discovered their mistake. 
And annoers^ on the other hand} The Vulgate trans- 
lates it, is joined^ to Jerusalem ; and Erasmus makes it, 
borders on ' Jerusalem ; but I have adopted the phrase, 
on the other hand,^ in order to avoid obscurity. For the 
apostle certainly does not refer to nearness, or relative 
position, but to resemblance, as respects the present 
comparison. The word which is translated answering 
tOf denotes those things which are so arranged as to 
have a mutual relation to each other,^ ' and a similar 
word,* when applied to trees and other objects, conveys 
the idea of their following in regular order. Mount 
Sinai is said to answer to ^ that which is now Jerusalem, 
in the same sense as Aristotle says that Rhetoric is the 
counterpart ® to Logic, by a metaphor borrowed from 
lyric compositions, which were usually arranged in two 
parts, so adapted as to be sung in harmony. In short, 
the word, answers to^ means nothing more than that it 
belongs to the same class. 

But why does Paul compare the present Jerusalem 
with Mount Sinai ? Though I was once of a different 
opinion, yet I agree with Chrysostom and Ambrose, 
who explain it as referring to the earthly Jerusalem, and 
who interpret the words, which now e«,^ as marking the 
slavish doctrine and worship into which it had degen- 
erated. It ought to have been a lively image of the new 
Jerusalem, and a representation of its character. But 
such as it now is, it is rather related to Mount Sinai. 

* Ex adverso aatem respondet. ' conjanctus est. 
' confinis. * ex adverse. " cv<ttoixcl» 
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Though the two places may be widely distant firom each 
other, they are perfectly alike in all their most impor- 
tant features. This is a heavy reproach against the 
Jews, whose real mother was not Sarah, but the spuri- 
ous Jerusalem, twin sister of Hagar ; who were there- 
fore slaves bom of a slave, though they haughtily 
boasted that they were the sons of Abraham. 

26. But Jerusedemy which is above,^ The Jerusalem 
which he calls abovef or heavenly, is not contained in 
heaven ; nor are we to seek for it out of this world, for 
the church is spread over the whole world, and is a 
^^ stranger and pilgrim on the earth." ^ Why then is 
it said to be firom heaven ? Because it originates in 
heavenly grace ; for the sons of God are ^^ bom, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man," 3 but by the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
heavenly Jerosalem, which derives its origin firom hea- 
ven, and dwells above by faith, is the mouier of believ- 
ers. To the church, under Grod, we owe it that we are 
** bom again, not of corroptible seed, but of incorrapti- 
ble,**^ and from her we obtain the milk and the food by 
which we are afterwards nourished. 

Such are the reasons why the church is called the 
mother of believers. And certainly, he who refuses to 
be a son of the church in vain desires to have €k>d as 
his Father ; for it is only through the instramentality 
of the church that we are " b(»n of Gted," * and brought 
up, through the various stages of childhood and youth, 
" unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ." ^ This designation, " the 
mother of us all," reflects the highest credit and the 
highest honour on the church. But the Papists are 
fools and twice children, who expect to give us uneasi- 
ness by producing these words ; for their mother is an 
adulteress, who brings forth to death the children of the 
devil ; and how foolish is the demand, that the childr^i 
of God should surrender themselves to her to be cruelly 

* *ri avia 'Icpot;(raXi)/t. * Heb. xi. 13. 
» John i. 13. * 1 Pet, i. 23. 
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slain I Might not the synagogue of Jerusalem at that 
time have assumed such haughty pretensions, with far 
higher plausihility than Rome at the present day ? and 
yet we see how Paul strips her of every honourable 
distinction^ and consigns her to the lot of Hagar. 

27. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that 
bearest not ; break forth and cry, thou that travail- 
est not : for the desolate hath many more children 
than she which hath an husband.* 28. Now we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise.^ 
29. But as then, he that was bom after the flesh 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even 
so it is now. 30. Nevertheless, what saith the 
scripture? Cast out the bond woman and her 
son : for the son of the bond woman shall not be 
heir with the son of the free woman.^ 31. So then^ 
brethren, we are not children of the bond woman, 
but of the free. 

27. for it M written. The apostle proves, by a 
quotation from Isaiah, that the lawful sons of the church 
are bom according to the promise. The passage is in 
the 54th chapter, where the prophet speaks of the 
kingdom of Christ and the calling of the Gentiles, and 
promises to the barren wife and the widow a numerous 
ofi&pring ; for it is on this ground that he exhorts the 
church to " sing" and " rejoice." The design of the 
apostle, let it be carefully remarked, is to deprive the 
Jews of all claim to that spiritual Jerusalem to which 
the prophecy relates. Isaiah proclaims that her chil* 
dren shall be gi^thered out of all the nations of the earth, 
and not by any preparation of hers, but by the free grace 
and blessing of God. He next concludes that we be- 
come the sons of God by promise, after the example ^ of 
Isaac, and that in no other way do we obtain that 
honour. To readers little skilled or practised in the 
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exainination of Scripture this reasoning may appear 
inconclusive ; because they do not hold the most un- 
doubted of all principles, that all the promises, being 
founded on the Messiah, are free. It was because the 
apostle took this for granted, that he so fearlessly con- 
trasted the promise with the law. 

29. As then^ he that was bom after the flesh. He 
denounces the cruelty of the false apostles, who wanton- 
ly insulted pious persons that placed all their confidence 
in Christ. There was abundant need that the uneasi- 
ness of the oppressed should be soothed by consolation, 
and that the cruelty of their oppressors should be 
severely checked. It is not wonderful, he says, that 
the children of the law, at the present day, do what 
Ishmael their father at first did, who, trusting to his 
being the first-bom, persecuted Isaac the true heir. 
With the same proud disdain do his posterity now, on 
account of outward ceremonies, circumcision, and the 
various services of the law, molest and vaunt over the 
lawful sons of God. The Spirit is again contrasted 
with the flesh, that is, the calling of God with human 
appearance.^ So the disguise is admitted to be possess- 
ed by the followers of the law and of works, but the 
reality is claimed for those who rely on the calling of 
God alone, and depend upon his grace. 

Persecuted, But persecution is nowhere mentioned, 
only Moses says that Ishmael was mocking ; ^ and by 
this participle he intimates that Ishmael ridiculed his 
brother Isaac. The explanation offered by some Jews, 
that this was a simple smile, is entirely inadmissible ; for 
what cruelty would it have argued, that a harmless 
smile should have been so fearfully revenged ? There 
cannot then be a doubt that he maliciously endeavour- 
ed to provoke the child Isaac by reproachful ^ language. 
But how widely distant is this from persecution ? 
A^d yet it is not idly or unguardedly that Paul enlarges 
on this point. No persecution ought to distress us so 

» 1 Sam. xvi. 7. « pnifD Cen. xxi. 9. » XotJopiats, 
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much as to see our calling attempted to be undermiaed 
by the reproaches of wicked men. Neither blows, nor 
scourging, nor nails, nor thorns occasioned to our Lord 
such intense suffering as that blasphemy : " He trust- 
ed in God ; let him deliver him now, if he will have 
him ; for he said, I am the Son of God." ^ There is 
more venom in this than in all persecutions ; for how 
much more alarming is it that the grape of Divine adop- 
tion shall be made void, than that this frail life shall 
be taken from us? Ishmael did not persecute his 
brother with the sword, but what is worse, he treated 
him with haughty disdain by trampling under foot the 
promise of God. All persecutions arise from this source, 
that vncked men despise and hate in the elect the grace 
of God ; a memorable instance of which we have in the 
history of Cain and Abel. 

This reminds us, that not only ought we to be filled 
with horror at outward persecutions, when the enemies 
of religion slay us with fire and sword, when they ba- 
nish, imprison, torture, or scourge ; but when they at- 
tempt, by their blasphemies, to make void our confi- 
dence, which rests on the promises of God, when they 
ridicule our salvation, when they wantonly laugh to 
scorn the whole Gospel. Nothing ought to wouna our 
minds so deeply as contempt of God, and reproaches 
cast upon his grace : nor is there any kind of persecu- 
tion more deadly than when the salvation of the soul is 
assailed. We who have escaped from the tyranny of 
the Pope, are not called to encounter the swords of 
-wicked men. But how blind must we be, if we are 
not affected by their spiritual persecution, when they 
strive, by every method, to extinguish that doctrine, 
from which we draw the breath of life ! — when they at- 
tack our faith by their blasphemies, and shake not a few 
of the less informed ! For my own part, I am far more 

frieved by the fury of the Epicureans than of the 
^apists. They do not attack us by open violence ; but, 
in proportion as the name of God is more dear to me 
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than my own life, the diaholical conspiracy which I see 
in operation to extinguish all fear and worship of God, 
to root out the rememhrance of Christ, or to ahandon it 
to the jeers of the ungodly, cannot hut rack my mind 
with greater anxiety, than if a whole country were hum- 
ing in one conflagration. 

30. Neverthelessy what aaith the Scripture ? There 
was some consolation in knowing that we do hut share 
the lot of our father Isaac ; hut it is a still greater con- 
solation that hypocrites, with all their hoasting, can gain 
nothing more than to he ccLst out of the spiritual family 
of Abraham ; and that, to whatever extent they may 
harass us for a time, the inheritance will certainly be 
ours. Let helieyers cheer themselves with the thought, 
that the tjrranny of the Ishmaelites will not last for even 
They appear to have reached the highest pre-eminence, 
and, proud of their birthright, look down upon us with 
contempt ; but they will one day be declared to be the 
descendants of Hagar, the sons of a slave, and unworthy 
of the inheritance. 

Let us be instructed by this beautiful passage, ^^ not 
to fret ourselves because of evil-doers, neither l^ envions 
against the workers of iniquity,"^ when they hold a tem- 
porary habitation and rank in the church, but patiently 
to look for the end which awaits them. There are many 
pretended Christians, or strangers, who hold a place in 
the church, but who afterwards give evidence of their 
departure from the faith, as he who, proud of his birth- 
right, at first reijnied, was cast out like a foreigner with 
the posterity of IshmaeL Some censorious persons 
smile at Paul's simplicity, in comparing a woman's pas- 
sion, arising out of a trifling quarrel, to a judgment of 
God. But they overlook the decree of God, which took 
effect in such a manner, as to make it manifest that the 
whole transaction was directed by a heavenly provi- 
dence. That Abraham should have been commanded 
to humour his wife* entirely in the matter, is no doubt 
extraordinary, but proves that God employed the ser- 
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vices of Sarah for confirming his own promise* In a 
word, the casting out of Ishmael was nothing else than 
the consequence and accomplishment of that promise, 
** In Isaac shall thy seed be called,"^ — ^not in Ishmael. 
Although, therefore, it was the revenging of a woman's 
quarrel, jet God did not the less make known his sen- 
tence hy her nK>uth as a type of the church. 

31. So then^ brethren. He now exhorts the Galatians 
to prefer the condition of the children of Sarah to that 
of the children of Hagar ; and having reminded them 
that, by the grace of Christ, they were bom to freedom, 
he desires them to continue in the same condition. If 
we shall call the Papists, Ishmaelites and Hagarites, 
and boast that we are the lawful children, they will 
smile at us ; but if the two subjects in dispute be fairly 
compared, the most ignorant person will be at no loss 
to decide. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not eu* 
tangled again by the yoke of bondage. 2. Behold, 
I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing. 3. For I testify 
again to every man that is circumcised, that he is 
a debtor to do the whole law. 4. Christ is become 
of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justi- 
fied by the law, ye are fallen from grace. 5. For 
we through the Spirit wait for the hope of right- 
eousness by faith. 6. For in Jesus Christ neither 
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circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumci- 
sion ; but faith which worketh by love. 

1. Standfast^ therefore. Having told them that they 
are the children of the free woman^ he now reminds 
them that they ought not lightly to despise a freedom 
so precious. And certainly it is an invaluable blessing, 
in defence of which it is our duty to fight, even to 
death ; since not only the highest temporal considera- 
tions, but our eternal interests also, animate us to the 
contest. Many persons, having never viewed the sub- 
ject in this light, charge us with excessive zeal, when 
they see us so warmly and earnestly contending for 
freedom of faith as to outward matters, in opposition to 
the tyranny of the Pope. Under this cloak, our adver- 
saries raise a prejudice against us among ignorant 
people, as if the whole object of our pursuit were licen- 
tiousness, which is the relaxation of all discipline. But 
wise and skilful persons are aware that this is one of 
the most important doctrines connected with salvation. 
This is not a question whether you shall eat this or that 
food, — whether you shall observe or neglect a particular 
day, f which is the foolish notion entertained by many, 
and tne slander uttered by some,)7-but what is- your 
positive duty before God, what is necessary to salva- 
tion, and what 'cannot be omitted without sin. lu 
short, the controversy relates to the liberty of conscience, 
when placed before the tribunal of God. 

The liberty of which Paul speaks is exemption from 
the ceremonies of the law, the observation of which was 
demanded by the false apostles as' necessary. But let 
the reader, at the same time, remember, that such li- 
berty is only a part of that which Christ has procured 
for us ; for how small a matter would it be, if he had 
only freed us from ceremonies ? This is but a stream, 
which must be traced to a higher source. It is because 
" Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us ;'*^ because he has revoked the 
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power of the law, so far as it held us liable to the judg- 
ment of God under the penalty of eternal death ; be- 
cause, in a word, he has rescued us from the tyranny of 
sin, Satan, and death. Thus, under one depa^ment is 
included the whole class ; but on this subject we shall 
speak more fully on the Epistle to the Colossians. 

This liberty/ was procured for us by Christ on the 
cross : the fruit and possession of it are bestowed upon 
ns through the Gospel. Well does Paul, then, warn the 
Oalatians, not to be entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage^ — ^that is, not to allow a snare to be laid for 
their consciences. For if men lay upon our shoulders 
an unjust burden, it may be borne ; but if they endea- 
Tour to bring our consciences into bondage, we must re- 
sist valiantly, even to death. If men be permitted to 
bind our consciences, we shall be deprived of an inva- 
luable blessing, and an insult will be, at the same time, 
offered to Christ, the Author of our freedom. But what 
is the force of the word again, in the exhortation, 
** and be not entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age ?" for the Galatians had never lived under the 
law. It simply means that they were not to be en- 
tangled, as if they had not been redeemed by the grace 
of Christ. Although the law was given to Jews, not 
to Gentiles, yet, apart from Christ, neither the one nor 
the other enjoys any freedom, but absolute bondage. 

2. Beholdy I PauL He could not have pronounced 
a severer threatening than that it would exclude them 
entirely from the grace of Christ. But what is the mean- 
ing of this, that Christ yriUprq/it nothing to all who are 
circumcised ? Did Christ profit nothing to Abraham ? 
Nay, it was in order that Christ might profit him that 
he received circumcision. If we say that it was in force 
till the coming of Christ, what reply shall we make to 
the case of Timothy ? We must observe, that Paul's 
reasoning is directed not so properly against the out- 
ward rite or ceremony, as against the wicked doctrine 
of the false apostles, who pretended that it was a neces- 
sary part of the worship of God, and at the same time 
made it a ground of confidence as a meritorious work. 
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Those diabolical contrivances made Christ to pn^ 
nothing ; not that the false apostles denied Christ, or 
wished him to be entirely set aside, but that they made 
such a division between his grace and the works of the 
law as to leave not more than the half of salvation due 
to Christ. The apostle contends that Christ cannot be 
divided in this way, and that he ^' profits nothing," un- 
less he is wholly embraced. 

And what else do our modem Papists but thrust 
upon us, in place of circumcision, trifles of their own 
invention ? The tendency of their whole doctrine is to 
blend the grace of Christ with the merit of works, 
which is impossible. Whoever wishes to have the 
half of Christ, loses the whole. And yet the Pa- 
pists think themselves exceedingly acute when they 
tell us that they ascribe nothing to works, except 
through the influence of the grace of Christ, as if this 
were a different error from what was chained on the 
Galatians. They did not believe that they had depart- 
ed from Christ, or relinquished his grace, and yet they 
lost Christ entirely, when that important part of evan- 
gelical doctrine was corrupted. — ^The expression Beholdf 
I PatU^ is very emphatic, for he places himself before 
them, and gives his name, to remove aU appearance of 
hesitation. And though his authority had begun to be 
less regarded among the Galatians, he asserts that it is 
sufficient to put down every adversary. 

3. For I testify again. What he now advances is 
proved by the contradiction involved in the opposite 
statement. He who is a debtor to do the whole law will 
never escape death, but will always continue to be held 
as guilty, for no man will ever be found capable of satis- 
fying the law. Such being the obligation, the man 
must unavoidably be condemned, and Christ can render 
him no service. We see then the contradictory nature 
of the two propositions, that we are partakers of the 
grace of Christ, and yet that we are bound to fulfil the 
whole law. But will it not then follow, that none of 
the fathers were saved ? Will it not also follow that 
Timothy was lost, since Paul caused him to be circum- 
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cised ? Woe to us then, till we have been emancipated 
from the law, for subjection is inseparable from circum- 
cision! 

Paul is accustomed to view circumcision in two dif- 
ferent aspects, as every person who has bestowed a mo- 
derate degree of attention on his writings will easily 
perceive. In the Epistle to the Romans, be calls it " a 
seal of the righteousness of faith ;*' ^ and there, under 
circumcision, he includes Christ and the free promise of 
salvation. But here he contrasts it with Christ, and 
faith, and the gospel, and grace, — viewing it simply as 
a legal covenant, founded on the merit of works. The 
consequence is, as we have already said, that he does not 
always speak about circumcision in the same way; but the 
reason of the difference must be taken into account. Wh en 
be views circumcision in its own nature, he properly makes 
it to be a symbol of grace, because such was the appoint- 
ment of God. But when he is dealing with the false apos- 
tles, who abused circumcision by making it an instrument 
for destroying the Gospel, he does not there consider 
the purpose for which it was appointed by the Lord, 
but attacks the corruption which has proceeded from 
men. A very striking example occurs in this passage. 
When Abraham had received a promise concerning 
Christ, and justification by free grace, and eternal sal- 
vation, circumcision was added, m order to confirm the 
promise ; and thus became, by the appointment of God, 
a sacrament, which was subservient to faith. Next 
come the false apostles, who pretend that it is a merit- 
orious work, and recommend the observation of the 
law,. making a profession of obedience to it to be signi- 
fied by circumcision as an initiatory rite. Paul makes 
no reference here to the appointment of God, but at- 
tacks the unscriptural views of the false apostles. 

It will be objected that the abuses, whatever they 
may be, which wicked men commit, do not at all im- 
pair the sacred ordinances of God. I reply, the Divine 
appointment of circumcision was only for a time. After 
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the coming of Christ, it ceased to be a Divine institu- 
tion, because baptism had succeeded in its room. Why, 
then, was Timothy circumcised ? Not certainly on his 
own account, but for the sake of weak brethren, to 
whom that point was yielded. To show more fully the 
agreement between the doctrine of the Papists and that 
which Paul opposes, it must be observed, that the sa- 
craments, when we partake of them in a sincere manner, 
are not the works of men, but of God. In baptism or 
the Lord's supper, we do nothing but present ourselves 
to God, in order to receive his grace. Baptism, viewed 
in regard to us, is a passive work : we bring nothing to 
it but faith ; and all that belongs to it is laid up in 
Christ. But what are the views of the Papists ? They 
contrive the opus operatum^ * by which men merit the 
grace of God ; and what is this, but to extinguish ut- 
terly the truth of the sacrament ? Baptism and the 
Lord's supper are retained by us, because it was the 
will of Christ that the use of them should be perpetual ; 
but those wicked and foolish notions are rejected by us 
with the strong abhorrence which they deserve. 

^ Thus the Council of Trent has decreed : '* If any man shall 
say that the sacraments of the new law do not contain the g^race 
which they signify, or do not confer grace upon those who do not 
oppose an obstacle to it, as if they were only external signs of 
grace or righteousness receired by faith, let him be accursed.*** 
Again, <* If any man shall say, that grace is not conferred by the 
sacraments of the new law themselves, ex opere operaio, but that 
faith alone in the di?ine promise is sufficient to obtain grace, let 
him be accursed." f The translator subjoins a few observations, by 
the late Rev. Dr. Dick, on a phrase which appears to defy transla- 
tion. <* This barbarous phrase, optu operaium, which is utteriy un- 
intelligible without an explanation, signifies the external celebra- 
tion of the sacraments. It has been defined by Popish writers to 
be the performance of the external work without any internal mo- 
tion ; and sacraments have been said to confer grace ex npere operato, 
because, besides the exhibition and application of the sign, no good 
motion is necessary in the receiver. All that is required is, that no 
obstacle shall be opposed to the reception of grace, and the only 
obstacle is mortal sin." Lectures on Theology, Vol. IV. p. 127. 
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4. Ckrtsf'has become of no effect unto you. If ye seek 
any part of righteousness in the works of the law, Christ 
has no concern with you, and ife are faUen from grace. 
They were not so grossly mistaken as to helieve that 
by the observation of the law alone they were justified, 
but attempted to mix Christ with the law. In any 
other point of view, Paul's threatenings would have 
utterly failed to produce alarm. " What are you doing ? 
You deprive yourselves of every advantage from Christ, 
and treat his grace as if it were of no vtSue whatever.** 
We see then that the smallest part of justification can- 
not be attributed to the law without renouncing Christ 
and his grace. 

5. For we through the Spirit, He now anticipates 
an objection that might readily occur. Will circumci- 
sion then be of no use ? In Jesus Christy he replies, it 
avaUeth nothing. Righteousness^ therefore, depends on 
faith, and is obtained, through the Spirit, without cere- 
monies. To wait for the hope of righteousness is to place 
our confidence in this or that object, or, to decide from 
what quarter righteousness is to be expected ; though 
the words probably contain the exhortation, let us con- 
tinue steadfastly in the hope of righteousness which we 
obtain by faith. This method of obtaining righteous- 
ness belongs equally to us and to our fathers. All of 
them, as ^ipture testifies, " pleased God," ^ but their 
fiaith was concealed by the veil of ceremonies, and there- 
fore he distinguishes us from them by the word Spirit^ 
which is contrasted with outward shadows. All that 
is now necessary for obtaining righteousness is a simple 
faith, which declines the aid of splendid ceremonies, 
and is satisfied with the spiritual worship of God. 

6. For in Jesus Christ. The reason why believers 
now wait for the hope of righteousness through the 
Spirit is, that in Christ, that is, in the kingdom of 
Christ, or in the Christian church, circumcision with 
its appendages is abolished ; for the word circumcision 
is put, by a figure of speech,* for ceremonies. While 
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he declares that they no longer possess any influence, 
he does not admit that they were always useless, for he 
does not maintain that they were repealed till after the 
revelation of Christ. This enables us to answer another 
question, why does he here speak so contemptuously of 
circumcision, as if it had been of no advantage ? The 
rank which circumcision once held as a sacrament is not 
now considered. The question is not what was its value 
before it had been abohshed. But under the kingdom 
of Christ, he pronounces it to be on a level with uncir- 
cumcision, because the coming of Christ has put an end 
to legal ceremonies. But faith which worketh hy 
love. The contrast here introcuiced between ceremonies 
and the exercise of love was intended to prevent the 
Jews from thinking too highly of themselves, and ima- 
gining that they were entitled to some superiority ; for 
towards the close of the Epistle, instead of this clause he 
uses the words, a new creature,^ Ceremonies are no 
longer enjoined by Divine authority, and if we abound 
in the exercise of love, all is well. Meanwhile, this 
does not set aside our sacraments, which are aids to 
faith, but is merely a short announcement of what he 
had formerly taught as to the spiritual worship of God. 
There would be no difficulty in this passage, were it 
not for the dishonest manner in which it has been tor- 
tured by the Papists to uphold the righteousness of works. 
When they attempt to refute our doctrine, that we 
are justified by faith alone, they take this line of ar^- 
ment. If the faith which justifies us be that ^' which 
worketh by love," then faith alone does not justify. 
I answer, they do not comprehend their own silly talk ; 
still less do they comprehend our statements^ It is not 
our doctrine that the faith which justifies is alone ; we 
maintain that it is invariably accompanied by good works; 
only we contend that faith alone is sufficient for justifi- 
cation. The Papists themselves are accustomed to tear 
faith after a murderous fashion, sometimes presenting it 
out of all shape and unaccompanied by love, and at other 
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times, in its true character. We, again, refuse to ad- 
mit that, in any case, faith can be separated firom th« 
Spirit of regeneration ; but when the question comes to 
be in what manner we are justified, we then set aside 
all works. With respect to the present passage, Paul 
enters into no dispute whether love co-operates with faith 
injustification; but to avoid the appearance of represent- 
ing Christians to be idle and useless, he points out 
what are the true exercises of believers. When 70U are 
engaged in discussing the question of justification, be- 
ware of allowing any mention to be made of love or of 
works, but resmutely adhere to the exclusive particle. 
Paul does not here treat of justification, or assign any 
part of the praise of it to love. Had he done so, the 
same argument would prove that circumcision and 
ceremonies, at a former period, had some share in justi- 
fying a sinner. As in Christ Jesus faith accompanied 
by love is commended, so before the coming of Christ 
ceremonies were required. But this has nothing to do 
with obtaining righteousness, as the Papists themselves 
allow, and neither must it be supposed that love pos- 
sesses any such influence. 

7. Ye did run well : who did hinder you that ye 
should not obey the truth? 8. This persuasion 
cometh not of him that calleth you. 9. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 10. I have 
confidence in you through the Lord, that ye will 
be none otherwise minded : but he that troubleth 
you shall bear At> judgment, whosoever he be. 11. 
And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why 
do I yet suffer persecution ? then is the offence of 
the cross ceased. 12. I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you. 

7. Ye did run well. The censure which the apostle 
administers for their present departure from the truth 
is mingled with approbation of their former course, in 
the hope that, by being brought to a sense of shame, 
they will return more speedily to the right path. 
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The astonishment conveyed in the question, who did 
hinder you ? was intended to produce a blush. I have 
chosen to translate the Greek word, ^ obey, rather than 
beUevey because, having once embraced the purity of 
the gospel, they had been led away from a course of 
obedience. 

8. This persuasion cometh not Having formerly 
combated them by arguments, he at length pronounces 
with a voice of authority that their persuasion came 
not from God. Such an admonition would not be en- 
titled to much regard, were it not supported by the au- 
thority of the speaker. But Paul, to whom the Gala- 
tians had been indebted for the announcement of their 
Divine calling, was well entitled to address them in this 
confident language. This is the reason why he does 
not directly say, of God^ but expresses it by a circum- 
locution, of him that calleth you. " God is never incon- 
sistent with himself, and he it is who by my preaching 
called you to salvation. This new persuasion then has 
eome from some other quarter, and if you wish to have 
it thought that your calling is from God, beware of 
lending an ear to those who thrust upon you their 
new inventions." ^ 

9. A little leaven. This refers, I think, to doctrine, 
not to men. It guards them against the mischievous 
consequences "^hich arise frouLJBorruption of doctrine, 
and warns them not to consider it, as is commonly done, 
to be a matter attended by little or no danger. Satan 
is too crafty to attempt an avowed destruction of the 
whole gospel, and so he taints its purity by introduc- 
ing false and corrupt opinions. Many persons are thus 
led to overlook the seriousness of the injury done, and 
th erefore make a less determined resistance. The apostle 
proclaims aloud that, after the truth of God has been 
corrupted, we are no longer safe. He employs the 

• Though the Greek participle (koXovvtoq), I acknowledge, 
is in the present tense, I have preferred translating, who hath catt- 
ed you (qui vos TOcaTit), in order to remoye the ambiguity. 

Author\ Note. 
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metaphor of leaven^ which, however small in quantity, 
communicates its sourness to the whole mass. We 
must exercise the utmost caution lest we allow any 
counterfeit to he suhstituted for the pure doctrine of the 
gospel. 

10. / have confidence in you. All his fierceness 
is again directed against the false apostles. To them 
the evil is traced, and on them the punishment is 
threatened. Good hopes are expressed regarding the 
Galatians that they will quickly and readily return to 
the doctrine "most surely believed among us."* It 
gives us courage to learn that good hopes are entertain- 
ed about uss for we reckon it shameful to disappoint 
those whose feelings towards us are kind and friendly. 
But to bring back the Galatians to the pure doctrine of 
faith, from which they had turned aside, was the work 
of Gfod. The apostle says that he has confidence in 
them through the Lord, * by which he reminds them 
that repentance is a heavenly gift, and that they must 
ask it from God. 

Me that troubleth you. The sentiment which he had 
just delivered is confirmed by thus indirectly imputing 
the greater part of the blame to those impostors by 
whom the Galatians had been deceived. From the 
punishment denounced against them^ the Galatians are 
very nearly exempted. "Let this saying sink down 
into the ears"^ of all who introduce confusion into 
churches, who break the unity of faith, who destroy their 
harmony ; and if they have any right feeling, let them 
tremble at this word. God declares, by the mouth of 
Paul, that none " through whom such offences come*' * 
will pass unpunished. The phrase, whosoever he he, is 
emphatic, for the high sounding language of the false 
apostles had terrified the ignorant multitude. It became 
necessary for Paul to defend his doctrine with corres- 
ponding warmth and energy, and not to spare any one 
who dared to raise his voice against it, however eminent 
or however distinguished. 

' Luke i. 1. * iv TLvgit^, * Luke ix. 44. *• Luke xrii. I. 
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11. And /, brethren. This amiment is drawn from 
the consideration of motives. ^^ It would be completely 
in my power, he says, to avoid the displeasure of men^ 
and every kind of danger and persecution, were I only 
to mix ceremonies with Christ. The earnestness with 
which I oppose them is not on my own account, nor for 
my own advantage." But does it therefore follow 
that his doctrine is true ? I answer, proper feelings and 
pure conscience, when manifested by a teacher, have no 
small share in obtaining confidence. Besides, it cannot 
be believed that any man would be so mad as to take 
measures, of his own accord, for bringing distress upon 
himself. Lastly, he throws upon his adversaries the 
suspicion, that in preaching circumcision they were more 
disposed to consult their own ease than to be faithful in 
the service of Christ^ In short, Paul was at the far- 
thest remove from ambition, covetousness, or regard to 
personal interest, since he despised favour and applause, 
and exposed himself to the persecutions and fury of the 
multitude rather than swerve a hairs-breadth from the 
purity of the Gospel. 

Then is the offence of the cross ceased. Willingly 
does Paul, in speaking of the gospel, call it the cross, or 
the preaching of the cross, when he wishes to bring its 
poor, simple style, into contrast with the " great swell- 
ing words" ^ of human wisdom or righteousness. For 
the Jews, puffed up with an ill-founded confidence in 
their righteousness, and the Greeks, with a foolish be- 
lief of their wisdom, despised the meanness of the gos* 
pel. If the preaching of circumcision be admitted, the 
offence of the cross will no longer exist, — ^the gospel 
will meet with no annoyance from the Jews, but will be 
taught with their entire concurrence. And why ? Be- 
cause they will no longer take offence at a pretended 
and spurious gospel, gathered out of Moses and out of 
Christ, but will look with greater indulgence on that 
mixture which will leave them in possession of their 
former superiority. 



> Jude, 16. 
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12. 1 would they were even cut cffi His indignation 
proceeds still farther, and he prays for destruction on 
those impostors bj whom the Galatians had been de- 
ceived. The word, " out off," * appears to be employed 
in allusion to the circumcision ^ which they pressed. 
** They tear the church for the sake of circumcision : I 
wish they were entirely cut off." Chrysostom favours 
this opinion. But how can such an imprecation be re- 
-conciled with the mildness of an apostle, who ought to 
wish that all should be saved, and that not a single per- 
son should perish ? So far as men are concemea, I ad- 
mit the force of this argument ; for it is the will of God 
that we should seek the salvation of all men without 
exception, as Christ suffered for the sins of the whole 
world. But devout minds are sometimes carried be- 
yond the consideration of men, and led to fix their eye 
on the glory of God, and the kingdom of Christ. 
The glory of God, which is in itself more excellent 
than the salvation of men, ought to receive from us a 
higher degree of esteem and regard. Believers, earnest- 
ly desirous that the glory of God should be promoted, 
forget men and forget the world, and would rather choose 
that the whole world should perish, than that the small- 
est portion of the glory of God should be withdrawn. 

Let us remember, however, that such a prayer as this 
proceeds from leaving men wholly out of view, and fix- 
ing our attention on God alone. Paul cannot be accused 
of cruelty, as if he were opposed to the law of love. Be- 
sides, if a single man or a few persons be brought into 
comparison, bow immensely must the church prepon- 
derate ! It is a cruel kind of mercy which prefers a 
single man to the whole church. On one side I see the 
flock of God in danger, on the other I see a wolf << seek- 
ing," like Satan, " whom he may devour."^ Ought not 
my care of the church to swallow up all my thoughts, 
and lead me to desire that its salvation should be p\Lr- 
chased by the destruction of the wolf? And yet I 
would not wish that a single individual should perish 
in this way, but my love of the church and my anxiety 

* k'KOKh'^QVTai, ■ TTtpirO/*^. Digitizld 3i/ fe©(^gk 
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about her interests cany me away into a'sort of ecstacy, 
so that I can think of nothing else. With such a zeal as 
this, every trne pastor of the church will bum. The 
Greek word translated " which trovhle you," * signifies 
to remove from a certain rank or station. By using 
this word in connection with the other verb* in the sen- 
tence, he expresses more strongly his desire that the im- 
postors should not merely be degraded, but entirely se- 
parated and cut off. 

13. For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty ; only tise not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another. 14. For all 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 15. But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of another. 16. This 1 say 
then^ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesb. 17. For the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh : and 
these are contrary the one to the other ; so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would. 18. But 
if ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. 

13. }^ have been called unto liberty. He now pro- 
ceeds to show in what way liberty must be used. In 
the course of expounding the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, we have pointed out that liberty is one thing, 
and that the use of it is another thing. Liberty lies in 
the conscience, and looks to God ; the use of it lies in 
outward matters, and deals not with God only, but with 
men. Having exhorted the Galatians to suffer no di- 
minution of their liberty, he now enjoins them to be 
moderate in the use of it, and lays down as a rule for 
the lawful use, that it shall not be turned into a pre- 
text or occasion for licentiousness. Liberty is not grant- 
ed to the flesh, which ought rather to be held captive 

* oi &va(TTaTovvreQ vfiag, • SLiroKodiovrau 
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under the yoke, but is a spiritual benefit, which none 
but pious minds are capable of enjoying. But by love. 
The method here explained of restraining liberty from 
breaking out into wide and licentious abuse is, to have 
it regulated by love. Let us always remember that the 
present question is not in what manner we are free be* 
fore God, but in what manner we may use our liberty 
in our intercourse with men. A good conscience sul>- 
mits to no slavery ; but to practise outward slavery, or 
to abstain from the use of liberty, is attended by no dan- 
ger. In a word, if " by love we serve one another," we 
shall always have regard to edification, so that we shall 
not grow wanton, but use the grace of God for his hon- 
our and the salvation of our neighbours. 

14. jForall the law. There is a contrast in this verse, 
— ^though not plainly stated, yet evidently to be under- 
stood, — ^between Paul's exhortation and the doctrine of 
the false apostles. While they insisted on ceremonies 
alone, Paul takes a passing glance of the actual duties 
and exercises of Christians. The present commendation 
of love is intended to inform the Galatians, that love 
forms the chief part of Christian perfection. But we 
must inquire into the reason why all the precepts of 
the law are included under love. The law consists of 
two tables, the first of which instructs us concerning 
the worship of God and the duties of piety^ and the 
second instructs us concerning love ; for it is ridiculous 
to make a part the same with the whole. Some avoid 
this difficulty by reminding us that the first table con- 
tains nothing more than to love God with our whole 
heart. But Paul makes express mention of love to our 
neighbour, and therefore a more satisfactory solution 
must be sought. 

Piety to God, I acknowledge, ranks higher than 
love of the brethren, and therefore the observation of 
the first table is more valuable in the sight of God than 
the observation of the second. But as God himself is 
invisible, so piety is a thing hidden from the eyes of 
men, and though the manifestation of it was the pur- 
pose for which ceremonies were appointed,^ev aie not 
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certain proo& of its existence. It frequently happens, 
that none are more zealous and regular in obserring cere- 
monies than hypocrites. God therefore chooses to 
make trial of our love to himself hj that love of our 
brother, which he enjoins us to cultivate. This is the 
reason why, not here only, but in the Epistle to the 
Romans, love is called *' the fulfilling of the law," ^ not 
that it excels, but that it proves the worship of God to 
be real. God, I have said, is invisible, but he repre- 
sents himself to us in the brethren, and in their persons 
demands what is due to himself. Love to men springs 
only from the fear and love of God, and therefore we 
need not wonder if, by a 'figure of speech, * the effect 
include under it the cause of which it is the sign. 

Thou shall love thy neighbour. He who loves will 
render to every man his right, will do injury or harm 
to no man, will do good, as far as lies in his power, to 
all ; for what else is included in the whole of the second 
table ? This too is the argument employed by Paul in 
his Epistle to the Romans. ^ The word neighbour in- 
cludes all men living, for we are linked together by a 
common nature, as Isaiah reminds us, ^^ that thou hide 
not thyself from thine ovm flesh." ^ The image of God 
ought to be particularly regarded as a sacred bond of 
umon, but, for that very reason, no distinction is here 
made between friend aud foe, nor can the wickedness 
of men %et aside the right of nature. — ^* Thou shalt loYS 
thy neighbour cu ihyselfj* The love which men natur- 
ally cherish toward themselves ought to regulate our 
love of our neighbour. All the doctors of the Sorbonne'^ 

^ Rom. xiii. 8. 10. ' per synecdochen. *Rom. xiii. * Isa. Iriii. 7. 
' The College of the Sorbonne, in Paris, takes its name from Robert 
de Sorbonne, who founded it in the middle of the thirteenth centurj. 
Its reputation for theological learning, philosophy, classical litera- 
ture, and all that formerly constituted a liberal education, was 
deserredly high. In the Doctors of the Sorbonne the Reformation 
found powerful adversaries. The very name of this University, to 
which the greatest scholars in Europe were accustomed to pay de- 
ference, would be regarded by the multitude with blind veneration. 
If such men as Calvin, Beza, Melancthon, and Luther, were pre- 
pared by talenU and acquirements of the first order, to brave the 
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are in the habit of argaing that, as the rule is superior 
to what it directs, the love of ourselves must always 
hold the first rank. This is not to interpret, but to 
subvert, our Lord's words, and discovers the absence 
both of sound understanding and of love. If the love 
of ourselves were the rule, it would follow that it is 
proper and holy, and is the object of the divine approba- 
tion. But we shall never love our neighbours with 
sincerity, according to our Lord's intention, till we have 
corrected the love of ourselves. The two affections are 
opposite and contradictory; for the love of ourselves 
leads us to neglect and despise others, — ^produces cruelty, 
covetousness, violence, deceit, and all kindred vices, — 
drives us to impatience, and arms us with the desire of 
revenge. Our Lord therefore enjoins that it be chang- 
ed into benevolence. 

15. But if ye bite and devour one another. From the 
nature of the subject, as well as from the language em- 
ployed, we may conjecture that the Galatians had dis- 
putes among themselves, for they differed about doctrine. 
The apostle now demonstrates from the result how de- 
structive such proceedings in the church must ultimate- 
ly prove. False doctrine was probably a judgment from 
Heaven upon their ambition, pride, and other offences. 
This may be concluded from what frequently happens 
in the Divine dispensations, as well as from an express 
declaration by the hand of Moses. ^' Thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams; for the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul." ^ By biting anddevouv" 

terrors of that name, they must have fr^qaently lamented its influence 
on many of their hearers. Yet our author meets undaunted this 
formidable array, and enters the field with the full assurance of 
victory. Despising, as we naturally do, the weak superstitions and 
absurd tenets held by the church of Rome, we are apt to underrate 
our obligations to the early champions of the Reformed faith, who 
encountered with success those veteran warriors, and ** contended 
earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the saints."* — T. 
' Deut. xiii. 3. 

« Jnde, 3 ^,^^^^^ by GoOg Ic 
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ing he means, I think, slanders, accusations, reproaches, 
and every other kind of offensive language, as well as 
acts of injustice arising either from fraud or violence. 
And what is the end of them ? To he consumedy while 
the tendency of brotherly love is to produce mutual pro* 
tection and kindness. I wish we could always remem- 
ber, when the devil tempts us to disputes, that tlie dis- 
agreement of members within the church can lead to 
nothing else than the ruin and consumption of the 
whole body. How distressing, how mad is it, that we, 
who are members of the same body, should be leagued 
together for mutual destruction ! 

16. This I say then. Now follows the remedy. 
The ruin of the church is no light evil, and whatever 
threatens it must be met with the most determined re* 
sistance. But how is this to be accomplished ? By 
not permitting the flesh to rule in us, and by yielding 
ourselves to the direction of the Spirit of God. The 
Galatians are indirectly told that they are carnal, des- 
titute of the Spirit of God, and that the life which they 
lead is unworthy of Christians ; for whence did their 
violent conduct towards each other proceed, but from 
their being guided by the lust of the flesh ? This, he 
tells them, is an evidence that they do not walk accord- 
ing to the Spirit. Ye shall not fulfil. Though the sons 
of God, so long as they groan under the burden of the 
flesh, are liable to commit sin, they are not its subjects 
or slaves, but make habitual opposition to its power. 
The spiritual man may be frequently assaulted by the 
lusts of the flesh, but he does not fulfil them, — ^he doea 
not permit them to reign over him. On this subject, it 
will be proper to consult the 8th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

17. For the flesh lusleth. The spiritual life will not 
be maintained without a struggle. We are here in- 
formed of the nature of the difficulty, which arises from 
our natural inclinations being opposed to the Spirit* 
The word fesh^ as we had occasion to observe in ex- 
pounding the Epistle to the Romans, denotes the nature 
«f man ; for the limited application of it which the so- 
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phists make to the lower senses, as tliej are called, is 
refuted by various passages ; and the contrast between 
the two words puts an end to all doubt. The Spiiit 
denotes the renewed nature, or the grace of regenera- 
tion ; and what else does the fiesh mean, but ** the old 
man V ^ Disobedience and rebellion against the Spirit 
of God pervade the whole nature of man. If we would 
obey the Spirit, we must labour, and fight, and apply 
our utmost energy ; and we must begin with self-denial. 
The compliment ^ paid by our Lord to the natural incli- 
nations of men, amounts to this, — ^that there is no 
greater agreement between them and righteousness, 
than between fire and water. Where, then, shall we 
find a drop of goodness in man s free will ? unless we 
pronounce that to be good which is contrary to the 
Spirit of God ; ^^ because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be." ^ All the thoughts of the fiesh 
are acts of enmity against God. - 

So that ye cannot do the things that ye would. This 
refers, unquestionably, to the regenerate. Carnal men 
have no battle with depraved lusts, no proper desire to 
attain to the righteousness of God. Paul is addressing 
believers. The things that ye would must mean, not 
our natural inclinations, but the holy affections which 
God bestows upon us by his grace. Paul therefore de- 
clares, that believers, so long aa they are in this life, 
whatever may be the earnestness of their endeavours, do 
not obtain such a measure of success as to serve God in 
a perfect manner. The highest result does not corres- 
pond to their wishes and desires.^ 

18. But if ye he led by the Spirit. In the way of the 
Lord believers are apt to stumble. But let them not be 
discouraged, because they are unable to satisfy the de- 
mands of the law. Let them listen to the consolatory 

* Rom. Ti. 6 ; Eph. iv. 22 ; Col. iii. 9. ' lyKutfiiov, 

* Rom. Tiii. 7. 

* I must again refer the reader, for a more extended view of my 
sentiments on this subject, to the Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Tii. 15 Author m Note, C^r^r^r(]r> 
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declaration of the apostle, which is also found in other 
parts of his writings, ^ i^e are not under the law. The 
performance of their duties is not rejected on account of 
their present defects, hut is accepted in the sight of God, 
as if it had heen in every respect perfect and complete. 
Paul is still pursuing the controversy ahout freedom. 
The Spirit is elsewhere denominated by him, ** the Spi- 
rit of adoption ;" and when he makes men free, he 
emancipates them from the yoke of the law. *' Is it 
your desire instantly to terminate the controversies in 
which you are now engaged ? Walk according to the 
Spirit. You will then be free from the dominion of 
the law, which will act only in the capacity of a kind 
adviser, and will no longer lay a restraint upon your 
consciences." Besides, when the condemnation of the 
law is removed, freedom from ceremonies, which mark 
the condition of a slave, follows as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

19. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these: Adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, 20. Idolatry, witchcraft, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, 21. Envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like : of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

19. Now the works of the flesh are manifest. To obey 
the spirit and to oppose the flesh, are two ^eat objects 
which have been set before Christians, and for the at- 
tainment of which they have been urged to make the 
most strenuous exertions. In accordance with these 
views, representations both of the flesh and of the spirit 
are frequently drawn. If men knew themselves, they 
would not need the inspired declarations on this subject, 
for they are nothing but flesh ; but' such is the hypo- 

^ Rom. vi. 14. 
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crisy belonging to our natural state, we never perceive 
our depravity till the tree has been made known by its 
fruit.^ The apostle therefore now points out to us those 
sins against which we must fight, in order that we may 
not live according to the flesh. He does not indeed 
enumerate them all, and so he himself states at the con- 
clusion of the list ; but from those brought forward, the 
character of the remainder may be easily ascertained. 
Adultery and fornication are placed first, and next fol- 
lows uncleanness^ which extends to every species of 
unchastity. Lasciviousness appears to be a subsidiary 
term, f«>r the Greek word ^ which is thus translated is 
applied to those who lead wanton and dissolute lives. 
These four denote sins forbid^len by the seventh com- 
mandment. The next mentioned is idolatry^ which is 
here employed as a general term for services grossly su- 
perstitious and openly practised. 

Seven classes, which immediately follow, are closely 
allied, and other two are afterwards added. Anger and 
haired differ chiefly in this, that anger is short, and ha- 
tred is lasting. Emulations and envyings are the occa- 
sions of hatred ; and the following distinction between 
them is stated by Aristotle, in his second book on Rhe- 
toric : — He who emulates is grieved that another should 
excel him, not l)ecause the virtue or worth of that per- 
son, in itself considered, gives him uneasiness, but be* 
cause he would wish to be superior. T\\e*envious man 
has no desire to excel, but is grieved at the excellence 
of other men. None therefore, he tells us, but low and 
mean persons indulge in envy, while emulation dwells 
in lofty and heroic minds. Paul declares both to be 
diseases of ihejlesh. From anger and hatred arise ra- 
riance^ strife^ seditions ; and he even traces the conse- 
quences so far as to mention murders and witchcraft* 
By re veilings,* he means a dissolute life, and every kind 
of intemperance in the gratification of the palate. It 
deserves notice, that heresies are enumerated among the 
works of the flesh ; for it shows clearly that the word 

' Mat. vii. 16. Luke ti. 44. • derlXyaa^,,,, by C©?J§(c 
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flesh is not confined, as the sophists imagine, to sensii' 
ality. What produces heresies but ambition, which 
deals not with the lower senses, but with the highest 
faculties of the mind ? These things are manifest^ * so 
that no man will gain any thing by evading the ques- 
tion ; for what avails it to deny that the flesh reigns in 
us, if the fruit betrays the quality of the tree ? 

21 . Of the which I tell you before. By this awful 
threatening he intended not only to alarm the Galatians, 
but indirectly to glance at the false apostles, who had 
laid aside the far more valuable instruction, and spent 
their time in disputing about ceremonies. He instructs 
us, by his example, to press those exhortations and 
threatenings, agreeably to the words of the prophet, 
" Cry aloud, spare not ; liffe up thy voice like a trum- 
pet, and show my people their transgression, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.'*^ What can be conceived 
more dreadful than that men should walk after the flesh, 
and shut themselves out from the kingdom of God ? 
Who will dare to treat lightly the " abominable things 
which God hates?" 3 

But in this way, we shall be told, all are cut ofi^ from 
the hope of salvation; for who is there that is not 
chargeable with some of those sins ? I reply, Paul does 
not threaten that all who have sinned, but that all who 
remain impenitent, shall be excluded from the kingdom 
of God. The saints themselves often fall into grievous 
sins, but they return to the path of righteousness, " that 
which they do they allow not," * and therefore they are 
not included in this catalogue. All threatenings of the 
judgments of God call us to repentance. They are ac- 
companied by a promise that those who repent will ob- 
tain forgiveness ; but if we continue obstinate, they re- 
main as a testimony from heaven against us. Thetf 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
The word inherit'^ signifies to possess by hereditary 
right ; for by no right but that of adoption, as we have 
seen in other passages, do we obtain eternal life. 

* fpavtgd., • Isa. Iviii. 1. ^ jgp^ j^ijy^ ^^ 
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22. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 23. 
Meekness, temperance : against such there is no 
law. 24. And they that are Christ's have cruci- 
fied the flesh with the affections and lusts. 25. If 
we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 
26. Let us not be desirous of vain-glory, provok- 
ing one another, envying one another. 

22. Sut the fruit of the Spirit. In the former part 
of the description he condemned the whole nature of 
man as producing nothing but evil and worthless fruit. 
He now informs us that all virtues, all proper and well 
regulated affections proceed from the Spirit, from the 
grace of God, and the renewed nature which we derive 
from Christ. Nothing but what is evil comes from 
man ; nothing good comes but from the Holy Spirit. 
There have often appeared in unrenewed men remarka- 
ble instances of gentleness, integrity, temperance and 
generosity, but all were unquestionably but specious 
disguises. Cuiius and Fabricius were distinguished for 
courage, Cato for temperance, Scipio for kindness and 
generosity, Fabius for patience ; but it was only in the 
sight of men, and as members of civil society, that they 
were so distinguished. In the sight of God nothing is 
pure but what proceeds from the fountain of all purity. 

•/<?y does not here, I think, denote that "joy in the 
Holy Ghost," * of which he speaks elsewhere, but that 
cheerful behaviour towards our fellow-men which is the 
opposite of moroseness. jFaith means truth, and is con- 
trasted with cunning, deceit, and falsehood, as peace is 
with quarrels and contentions. Long-suffering'^ is 
gentleness of mind, which disposes us to take every 
thing in good part, and not to be easily offended. The 
other terms require no explanation, for the dispositions 
of the mind must be learned from the outward conduct. 

But if spiritual men are known by their works, what 
judgment, it will be asked, shall we form of wicked 
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men and idolaters, who exhibited an illnstrions resem- 
blance of all the virtues ? I reply, as all the works of 
the flesh do not appear openly in a carnal man, but his 
carnality is discovered by one or another vice, so a sin- 
gle virtue will not entitle us to conclude that a man is 
spiritual. If the flesh reigns in a man, it will discover 
itself by some vice ; and this observation may be easily 
applied to all the cases which I have enumerated. 

23. Against such there is no law. Scmie understand 
these words as meaning simply that the law is not di- 
rected against good works, for " from evil manners have 
sprung good laws." But Paul's real meaning is deeper 
and less obvious. "Where the Spirit reigns, the law has 
no longer any dominion. By moulding our hearts to 
his own righteousness, the Lord delivers us from the 
severity of the law, so that our intercourse with him- 
self is not regulated by its covenant, nor our consciences 
bound by its sentence of condemnation. The law con- 
tinues to teach and exhort, and thus performs its own 
oflfice, but our subjection to it is withdrawn by the 
Spirit of adoption. He thus ridicules the false apostles 
who, whil6 they enforced subjection to the law, were not 
less eager to release themselves from its yoke. The 
only way, he tells us, in which this is accomplished, is, 
when the Spirit of God obtains dominion, from which 
we are led to conclude that they had no proper regard 
to spiritual righteousness. 

24. And they that are Chrises. All Christians have 
renounced the flesh, and therefore enjoy freedom. 
While he makes this statement, the apostle reminds the 
Galatians what kind of life is led by real Christians, 
and -thus guards them against a false profession of 
Christianity. The word crucified is employed to point 
out that the mortification of the flesh is the eflect of the 
death of Christ. This work does not belong to man. 
By the grace of Christ " we have been planted together 
in the likeness of hia death,'* ^ that we no longer mi^ht 
live unto ourselves. If we are buried with Christ, oy 
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true self-denial, and the destruction of the old man, we 
shall then enjoy the privilege of the sons of God. The 
flesh is not yet indeed entirely destroyed, hut it has no 
right to exercise dominion, and ought to yield to the 
Spirit. The Jlesh and its lusts are a figure of speech of 
exactly the same import with the tree and its fruits. 
The flesh itself is the depravity of corrupt nature, from 
which all evil actions proceed.* Hence it follows, that 
the members of Christ have cause to complain if they 
are still held to be in bondage to the law, from which 
all who have been regenerated by his Spirit are set 
free. 

25. If we live in the Spirit. According to his usual 
custom, the apostle draws from the doctrine a practical 
exhortation. The death of the flesh is the life of the 
Spirit. If the Spirit of God lives in us, let him govern 
our actions. There will always be many persons daring 
enough to make a false boast of living in the Spirit, but 
the apostle challenges them to a proof of the fact. As 
the soul does not remain idle in the body, but gives 
motion and vigour to every member and part, so the 
Spirit of God cannot dwell in us without manifesting 
himself by the outward effects. By the life is here 
meant the inward power, and by the walk the outward 
actions. The metaphorical use of the word tvalk^ which 
frequently occurs, describes works as evidences of the 
spiritual life. 

26. Let us not he desirous of vain-glory. The special 
exhortations which were addressed to the Galatians 
were not more necessary for them than they are adapted 
to our own time. Of many evils existing in society at 
large, and particularly in the church, ambition is the 
mother. Paul therefore directs us to guard against it, 
for the vain-glory ^ of which he speaks is nothing else 
than ambition ^ or the desire of honour, by which every 
one desires to excel all others. The heathen philoso- 
phers do not condemn every desire of glory ; butjimong 
Christians whoever is desirous of glory departs from 
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true glory, and is justly charged with idle and foolish 
ambition. It is not lawful for us to glory but in God 
alone. Every other kind of glorying is pure vanity. 
Mutual provocations and envyings are the daughters of 
ambition. He who aspires to the highest rank must of 
necessity envy all others, and disrespectful, biting, 
stinging language is the unavoidable consequence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. 2. Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the Jaw of Christ. 3. For if 
a man think himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself. 4. But let every 
man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. 5. 
For every man shall bear his own burden. 

1. Brethren^ if a man he overtaken. Ambition is a 
serious and alarming evil. But hardly less injury is 
frequently done by unseasonable and excessive severity, 
which, under the plausible name of zeal, springs in 
many instances from pride, and from dislike and con- 
tempt of the brethren. Most men seize on the faults 
of brethren as an occasion of insulting them, and of 
using reproachful and cruel language. Were the plea- 
sure they take in upbraiding equalled by their desire to 
produce amendment, they would act in a different 
manner. Reproof, and often sharp and severe reproof, 
must be administered to offenders. But while we must 
not shrink from a faithful testimony against sin, neither 
must we omit to mix oil with the vinegar. 
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We are here taught to correct the faults of hrethren 
in a mild manner, and to consider no rebukes as par- 
taking a religious and Christian character which do not 
breathe the spirit of meekness. To gain this object, he 
explains the design of pious reproofs, which is, to restore 
such an one^ to place him in his former condition. 
That design will never be accomplished by violence, or 
by a disposition to accuse, or by fierceness of manner or 
language. We must display a gentle and meek spirit, 
if we intend to heal our brother. And lest any man 
should satisfy himself with assuming the outward form, 
he demands the spirit of meekness ; for no man is pre- 
pared for chastising a brother till he has succeeded in 
acquiring a gentle spirit. 

Another argument for gentleness in correcting brethren 
is contained in the expression, " if a man be overtaken!*^ 
If he has been earned away through want of considera- 
tion, or through the cunning arts of a deceiver, it would 
be cruel to treat such a man with harshness. Now, we 
know that the devil is always lying in wait, and has a 
thousand ways of leading us astray. When we per- 
ceive a brother to have transgressed, let us consider 
that he has fallen into the snares of Satan, let us be 
moved with compassion, and prepare our minds to 
exercise forgiveness. But offences and falls of this des- 
cription must undoubtedly be distinguished from deep- 
seated crimes, accompanied by deliberate and obstinate 
disregard of the authority of God. Such a display of 
wicked and perverse disobedience to God must be visit- 
ed with greater severity, for what advantage would be 
gained by gentle treatment ? The particle if^ implies 
that not only the weak who have been tempted, but 
those who have yielded to temptation, shall receive 
forbearance. 

Ye which are spiritual. This is not spoken in irony, 
for however spiritual they might be, there was abun- 
dant room for their becoming more spiritual. It belongs 
to such persons to raise up the fallen. To what better 
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purpose can tbeir superior attainments be applied than 
to promote the salvation of the brethren ? The more 
eminently any man is endowed with Divine grace, the 
more strongly is he bound to consult the edification of 
those who have been less favoured. But such is our 
folly, that in our best duties we are apt to fail, and 
therefore need the exhortation which the apostle gives 
to guard against the influence of carnal views. 

Considering' thyself. It is not without reason that 
the apostle passes from the plural to the singular number* 
He gives weight to his admonition, when he addresses 
each person individually, and bids him look carefully 
into himself. "Whoever thou art that takest upon 
thee the office of reproving others,. look to thyself." 
Nothing is more difficult than to bring us to acknow- 
ledge or examine our own weakness. Whatever may 
be our acuteness in detecting the faults of others, we do 
not see, as the sa3nng is, " the wallet that hangs behind 
our own back," ^ and therefore, to arouse us to greater 
activity, he employs the singular number. 

These words may admit of two senses. As we ac- 
knowledge that we are liable to sin, we more vdllingly* 
grant that forgiveness to others which, in our turn, we * 
expect will be extended to us. Some interpret them in 
this manner : " Thou who art a sinner, and needest the 
compassion of thy brethren, oughtest not to show thy- 
self fierce and implacable to others." But I would 
rather choose to expound them as a warning given by 
Paul that, in correcting others, we should not ourselves 
commit sin. There is a danger here which deserves 
our most careful attention, and against which it is 
difficult to guard ; for nothing is more easy than to 
exceed the proper limits. The word tempt^ however, 
may very properly be taken in this passage as extended 
to the whole life. Whenever we have occasion to pro- 
nounce censure, let us begin with ourselves, and, re- 
membering our own weakness, let us be indulgent to 
others. 
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2. Bear ye one another's burdens. The weakneeses 
or sins under which we groan are called burdens. This 
phrase is singularly appropriate in an exhortation to kind 
behaviour, for nature dictates to us that those who 
bend under a burden ought to be relieved. He enjoins 
us to bear the burdens. We must not indulge or over- 
look the sins by which our brethren are pressed down, 
but relieve them, — which can only be done by mild and 
friendly correction. There are many adulterers and 
thieves, many wicked and abandoned characters of every 
description, who would willingly make Christ an ac- 
complice in their crimes. All would choose to lay upon 
believers the task of bearing their burdens. But as the 
apostle had immediately l^fore exhorted us to restore 
a brother, the manner in which Christians are required 
to bear one another's burdens cannot be mistaken. 

And sojvlfil the law of Christ. The word /air, when 
applied here to Christ, serves the place of an argument* 
There is an implied contrast between the law of Christ 
and the law of Moses. " If you are very desirous to 
keep a law, Christ enjoins on you a law which you are 
bound to prefer to all others, and that is, to cherish 
kindness towards each other. He who has not this 
has nothing." Besides, he tells us that, when every one 
compassionately assists his neighbour, the law of Christ 
\s fulfilled ; by which he intimates that every thing 
which does not proceed from love is superfluous ; for 
the composition of the Greek word^ conveys the Idea of 
what is absolutely perfect. But as no man performs in 
every respect what Paul requires, we are still at a dis- 
tance from perfection. He who comes the nearest to 
it with regard to others, is yet far distant with respect 
to God. 

3. For if a man think himself There is an ambiguity 
in the construction, but Paul's meaning is clear. The 
phrase. When he is nothings appears at first view 
to mean, ** if any person, who is in reality nothing, 
claims to be something ;" as there are many men of no 
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real worth who are elated hy a foolish admiration of 
themselves. But the meaning is more general, and may- 
be thus expressed : Since all men are nothing, he who 
wishes to appear something, and persuades himself that 
he is somebody, deceives himself. First, then, he de- 
clares that we are nothing, by which he means, that 
we have nothing of our own of which we have a right 
to boast, but are destitute of every thing good, so that 
all our glorying is mere vanity. Secondly, he infers 
that they who claim something as their own deceive 
themselves. Now, since nothing excites our indignation 
more than that others should impose upon us, it argues 
the height of folly that we should willingly impose upon 
ourselves. This consideration will render us much 
more candid to others. Whence proceeds fierce insult 
or haughty sternness, but from this, that every one ex- 
alts himself in his own estimation, and proudly despises 
others ? Let arrogance be removed, and we shall all 
discover the greatest modesty in our conduct towards 
each other. 

4. But let every man prove his own work. By a 
powerful blow, Paul has already struck down the pride 
of man. But it frequently happens that, by comparing 
ourselves with others, the low opinion which we form 
of them leads us to entertain a high opinion of ourselves. 
Paul declares that no such .comparison ought to be al- 
lowed. Let no man, he says, measure himself by the 
standard of another, or please himself with the thought, 
that others appear to him less worthy of approbation. 
Let him lay aside all regard to other men, examine his 
own conscience, and inquire what is his own work. It 
is not what we gain by detracting from others, but 
what we have without any comparison, that can be re- 
garded as true praise. 

Some consider Paul to be speaking in irony. ** Thou 
flatterest thyself by a comparison with the faults of 
others, but if you wilt consider who thou art, thou wilt 
then enjoy the praise which is justly due to thee." In 
other words, no praise whatever shall be thine, because 
there is no man by whom the smallest portion of praise 
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is really deserved. In confonnity with this view, the 
words that follow, every man shall hear his awn burden^ 
are supposed to mean, that it is usual for every man to 
bear his own burden. But the plain and direct sense of 
the words agrees better with the apostle's reasoning. 
•* With respect to thyself alone, and not by comparison 
with others, thou wilt have praise." I am well aware 
that the next sentence, which annihilates all the glory 
of man, has been regarded as justifying the ironical in- 
terpretation. But the glorying of which this passage 
treats, is that of a good conscience, in which the Lord 
allows his people to indulge, and which Paul elsewhere 
expresses in very animated language. " Paul earnestly 
beholding the council, said. Men and brethren, I have 
lived in all good conscience before God until this day." ^ 
This is nothing more than an acknowledgment of Dir 
vine grace, which reflects no praise whatever on man, 
but excites him to give God the glory. Such reasons 
for glorying the godly find in themselves, and offer for 
Divine acceptance, not through their own merits, but 
through the riches of the grace of God. " For our re- 
joicing is this, the testimony of a good conscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conver- 
sation in the world." ^ Our Lord himself instructs us : 
" But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in se- 
cret, shall reward thee openly." ^ Strictly speaking, he 
makes no assertion, but leads us to conclude, that wheu 
a man is valued for his own worth, and not for the base- 
ness of others, the praise is just and substantial. The 
statement is therefore conditional, and imports that none 
are entitled to be regarded as good men, who are not 
found to be so, apart from the consideration of others. 

5. F'or every man shall bear his own burden. To de- 
stroy sloth and pride, he brings before us the judgment 
of God, in which every individual for himself, and with- 
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out a coinparison with others, will give an account of 
his life. If a man who has but one eye is placed among 
the blind, he considers his vision to be perfect ; and a 
tawny person among negroes thinks himself white. The 
apostle affirms that the false conclusions to which we 
are thus conducted will find no place in the judgment 
of God. There every one will bear his own burden, 
and none will stand acquitted by others from their own 
sins. This is the true meaning of the words. 

6. Let him that is taught in the word communi* 
cate unto him that teacheth in all good things. 

7. Be not deceived : God is not mocked : for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

8. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 9. And let 
us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not. 10. As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men^ 
especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith. 

6. Let him that is taught in the word. It is probable 
that the teachers and ministers of the word were at that 
time neglected. This shewed the basest ingratitude. 
How disgraceful is it to defraud of their temporal sup- 
port, those by whom our souls are fed ! — to refuse an 
earthly recompense to those from whom we receive 
heavenly benefits ! But it is, and always has been, the 
disposition of the world, freely to bestow on the minis- 
ters of Satan every luxury, and hardly to supply godly 
pastors with necessary food. Though it does not be- 
come us to indulge too much in complaint, or to be too 
tenacious of our rights, yet Paul found himself called 
upon to exhort the Galatians to perform this part of 
their duty. He was the more ready to do so, because 
he had no private interest in the matter, but consulted 
the universal benefit of the church, without any regard 
to his own advantage. He saw that the ministers of 
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the word were neglected, because the word itself was 
despised ; for if the word be truly esteemed, its minis- 
ters will always receive kind and honourable treatment* 
It is one of the tricks of Satan to defraud godly minis- 
ters of support, that the church may be deprived of 
their services. An earnest desire to preserve a gospel 
ministry, led to Paul's recommendation that proper at- 
tention should be paid to good and faithful j)astors. 

The word is here put, by way of eminence, ^ for the 
doctrine of godliness. Support is declared to 1)e due to 
those by whom we are tangkt in the word. Under this 
designation the Papal system supports idle bellies of 
dumb men, and fierce wild beasts, who have nothing in 
common with the doctrine of Christ. In all good 
things. He does not propose that no limit should be 
set to their worldly enjoyments, or that they should 
revel in superfluous abundance, but merely that none of 
the necessary supports of life should be withheld. Mi- 
nisters ought to be satisfied with moderate fare, and the 
danger which attends pomp and luxury ought to be pre- 
vented. To supply their real necessities, let believers 
cheerfully devote any part of their property that may 
be required for the services of devout and holy teachers. 
What return will they make for the invaluable treasure 
of eternal life, which is communicated to them by the 
preaching of those men ? 

7. God is not mocked. The design of this observa- 
tion is to reply to the dishonest excuses which are fre- 
quently pleaded. One alleges that he has a family to 
support, and another asserts that he has no superfluity 
of wealth to spend in liberality or profusion. The con- 
sequence is, that, while such multitudes withhold their 
aid, the few persons who do their duty are generally un- 
able to contribute the necessary support. These apo- 
logies Paul utterly rejects, for a reason which the world 
little considers, that this transaction is with God. The 
supply of a man's bodily wants is not the sole question, 
but involves the degree of our regard for Christ and his 
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gospel. This passage contains evidence that the custom 
of treating faithful ministers with scorn did not origi- 
nate in the present day ; but their wicked taunts will 
not pass unpunished. 

For whatsoever a man soweth. Our liberality is re- 
strained by the supposition, that whatever passes into 
the hands of another is lost to ourselves, and by the 
alarm we feel about our own prospects in life. Paul 
meets these views by a comparison drawn from seed- 
time, which, he tells us, is a fit representation of acts of 
beneficence. * Happy would it be for us if this truth 
were deeply impressed upon our minds. How "very 
gladly" would we " spend and be spent **^ for the good 
of our neighbours, encouraged by the hope of the com- 
ing harvest ! No operation is more cheerfully performed 
by husbandmen than throwing the seed into the 
ground. They are enabled to wait with patience dur- 
ing nine months of the year by the expectation of reap- 
ing a corruptible harvest, while our minds are not pro- 
perly affected by the hope of a blessed immortality. 

8. For he that soweth to his flesh. Having stated the 
general sentiment, he now divides it into parts. To 
sow to thejlesh^ is to look forward to the wants of the 
present life, without any regard to a future life. They 
who do this will gather fruit corresponding to the seed 
which they have sown, — will heap up that which shall 
miserably perish. To sow in the flesh ^ is supposed by 
some to mean indulgence in the lusts of the flesh, and 
corruption to mean destruction ; but the former exposi- 
tion agrees better with the context. In departing from 
the old translation and from Erasmus, I have not acted 
rashly. The Greek words literally signify, he that sow- 
eth into hisjlesh, * And what else does this mean, but 
to be so entirely devoted to the flesh, as to direct all our 
thoughts to its interests or convenience ? 

^ On this subject we had occasion to speak in expounding the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where the same metaphor was 
employed. — Authors Note, 
• 2 Cor. xii. 15. » Seminare in came, 
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But he that soweth to the Spirit. By the Spirit I un- 
derstand the spiritual life, to which they are said to 
sow whose views are directed more to heaven than to 
earth, and whose life is regulated by the desire of 
reaching the kingdom of God. From their spiritual 
employments they will reap in heaven incorruptible 
fruit. Those employments are denominated spiritual 
on account of their end, though in some respects they 
are external and relate to the body, as in the very case 
now under consideration of supporting pastors. If the 
Papists shall endeavour, in their usual manner, to build 
upon these words the righteousness of works, we have 
already shewn how easily their absurdities may be ex- 
posed. Though eternal life is a reward, it does not fol- 
low either that we are justified by works, or that works 
are meritorious of salvation. The undeserved kindness 
of God appears in the very act of honouring the works " 
which his grace has enabled us to perform, by promis- 
ing to them a reward to which they are not entitled. 

is a more complete solution of the question demand- 
ed ? 1 . We have no good works which God rewards 
but those which we derive from his grace. 2. The good 
works which we perfonn by the guidance and direction 
of the Holy Spirit, are the fruits of that adoption which 
is an act of free grace. 3. They are not only unworthy 
of the smallest and most inconsiderable reward, but de- 
serve to be wholly condemned, because they are always 
stained by many blemishes ; and what claim have pollu- 
tions on the Divine acceptance ? 4. Though a reward 
had been a thousand times promised to works, yet it is. 
not due but by fulfilling the condition of obeying the 
law perfectly ; and how widely distant are we all from, 
that perfection ! Let Papists now go and attempt to 
force their way into heaven by the merit of works. We 
cheerfully concur with Paul and with the whole Bible 
in acknowledging, that we are unable to do any thing 
but by the free grace of God, and yet that the benefits 
resulting from our works receive the name of a reward. 

9. Let us not be weary in well-doing. Well-doing ^ 
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does not simply mean doing our duty, but the perfor- 
mance of acts of kindness, and has a reference to men. 
We are instructed not to be weary in assisting our neigh- 
bours, in performing good offices, and in exercising gene- 
rosity. This precept is highly necessary, for we are 
naturally reluctant to discharge the duties of brotherly 
love, and many unpleasant occurrences arise by which 
the ardour of the best disposed persons is apt to be cool- 
ed. We meet with many unworthy and many ungrate- 
ful objects. The vast number of necessitous cases over- 
whelms us, and the applications which crowd upon us 
from every quarter exhaust our patience. Our warmth 
is abated by the coolness of other men. In short, the 
world presents innumerable hindrances, which tend to 
lead us aside from the right path. 

If we faint not. We shall reap the fruit which God 
promises, if we " endure to the end." ^ Those who do 
not persevere resemble indolent husbandmen, who, after 
ploughing and sowing, leave the work unfinished, and 
neglect to take the necessary precautions for protecting 
the seed from being devoured by birds, or scorched by 
the sun, or destroyed by cold. It is to no purpose that 
we begin to do good, if we do not press forward to the 
goal. In due season? Let no man, from a wish to 
gather the fruit in this life, or before its proper ttme^ de- 
prive himself of the spiritual harvest. The desires of 
believers must be both supported and restrained by the 
exercise of hope and patience. 

10. As we hxive therefore opportunity,^ The meta- 
phor is still pursued. Every season is not adapted to 
tillage and sowing. Active and prudent husbandmen 
will observe the proper season, and will not indolently 
allow it to pass unimproved. Since, therefore, God has 
set apart the whole of the present life for ploughing and 
sowing, let us avail ourselves of the season, lest, through 
our negligence, it may be taken out of our power. Be- 
ginning with liberality to ministers of the gospel, Paul 
now makes a wider application of his doctrine, and ex- 
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horts US to c^o good unto all men^ but recommends to 
our particular regard the household ofjmth^ or belicTers, 
because they belong to the same family with ourselves. 
This similitude is intended to excite us to that kind 
of communication which ought to be maintained among 
the members of one family. There are duties which 
we owe to all men arising out of a common nature, but 
the tie of a more sacred relationship, established by God 
himself, binds us to believers. 

11. Ye see how large a letter I have written 
unto you with mine own hand. 12. As many as 
desire to make a fair shew in the flesb, they con- 
strain you to be circumcised ; only lest they should 
suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. 13. For 
neither they themselves who are circumcised keep 
the law ; but desire to have you circumcised, that 
they may glory in your flesh. 

11. Ye see. The meaning of the Greek verb * is so 
far doubtful that it may be taken either in the imper- 
ative or indicative mood, but the force of the passage is 
little if at all affected. To convince the Galatians more 
fully of his anxiety about them, and at the same time 
to ensure their careful perusal, he mentions that this 
long Epistle had been written with his own hand. The 
greater the toil to which he had submitted on their ac- 
count, the stronger were their inducements to read it, 
not in a superficial manner, but with the closest atten- 
tion. 

12. As fnany as desire to make a fair shew in the flesh. 
Such men pay no regard to edification, but are guided 
by an ambitious desire to hunt after popular applause. 
The Greek verb * employed is highly expressive, and 
denotes the kind looks and address which were assumed 
for the purpose of pleasing. He charges the false apos- 
tles with ambition. ** When those men lay circumci- 
sion upon you as a necessary burden, do you wish to 
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know what sort of persons they are, what are the ob- 
jects of their regard or pursuit ? You are mistaken if 
you imagine that they are at all influenced by godly 
zeal. To gain or preserve the favour of men is the ohh- 
ject they have in view in offering this bribe.*' They 
were Jews, and adopted this method of retaining the 
good- will, or at least allaying the resentment, of their 
own nation. It is the usual practice of ambitious men 
meanly to fawn on those from whose favour they hope 
to derive advantage, and to insinuate themselves into 
their good graces, that, when better men have been dis- 
placed, they may enjoy the undivided power. This 
wicked design he lays open to the Galatians, in order to 
put them on their guard. 

Onltf lest they should suffer persecution. The pure 
preaching of the gospel is again designated the cross of 
Christ, But there is likewise an allusion to their fa- 
vourite scheme of resolving to preach Christ without 
the cross. The deadly rage by which the Jews were 
animated against Paul, arose from their being unable to 
endure a neglect of ceremonies. To avoid persecution^ 
those men flattered the Jews. Yet after all, if they had 
themselves kept the law, their conduct might have been 
su£Pered. On the contrary, they disturbed the whole 
church for the sake of their personal ease, and scrupled 
not to lay a tyrannical yoke on the consciences of men, 
that they might be entirely freed from bodily uneasi- 
ness. A dread of the cross led them to counterfeit the 
true preaching of the cross. 

13. JFor neither they themselves who are circumcised 
keep the law. The old version and Erasmus translate 
thus : who are circumcised, ^ But Paul appears to me 
to refer to teachers only, and for this reason I would 
prefer to render the words, those who hold by circumci* 
sion,^ which would not include all circumcised persons, 
and thus would avoid ambiguity. The meaning is, it 
is not from a strong attachment to the law that they 
bind you with the yoke of ceremonies, for even with 

^ bi Trfpirefivofievot, * Nequt enim circumetnonem habenies. 
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their own circumcision, they do not keep the law. It 
is no doubt under the pretext of the law that they re- 
quire you to be circumcised, but, though they have 
themselves been circumcised, they do not perform what 
they enjoin upon others. When he says, indeed, that 
they do not keep the lawy it is doubtful whether he re- 
fers to the whole law, or to ceremonies. Some under- 
stand him as saying that the law is an intolerable bur- 
den, and therefore they do not satisfy its demands. 
But he rather insinuates against them a charge of in- 
sincerity, because, except when it suited their own de- 
signs, they found themselves at liberty to despise the 
law. 

Even now this disease rages everywhere with viru- 
lence. You will find many who are prompted more by 
ambition than by conscience to defend the tyranny of 
the papal system. I speak of our courtly apostles, who 
are attracted by the smell of a kitchen, and who pro- 
nounce, with an air of authority, that the decrees of the 
holy Church of Rome must be observed with reverence. 
And what is their own practice all the while ? They pay 
no more regard to any decisions of the Roman see than 
to the braying of an ass, but they take care to avoid 
personal risk.. In short, Paul had the same kind of 
controversy with those impostors as we now have with 
hypocritical professors of the Gospel, who hold out to 
us a monstrous union between Christ and the Pope. 
Paul therefore declares that they are not acting the 
part of honest men, and that they have no other object 
in enjoining circumcision than to boast to the Jews of 
the converts they have made. Such is the import of 
the words, that they may glory in your flesh. They 
wish to triumph over you, and to gratify their own de- 
sire of applause, by offering up your persons to the false 
zealots of the law, as a token of peace and harmony. 

14. But God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whoui 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 15. For in Christ Jesus neither circumci- 
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sion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new oreature. 16. And as many as walk accord- 
ing to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and 
upon the Israel of God. 17. From henceforth let 
no man trouble me ; for I bear in my body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus. 18. Brethren, the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 
% Unto the Galatians, written from Rome. 

14. But God forbid that I should glory. The designs of 
the false apostles are here contrasted with his own sin- 
cerity. To avoid being compelled to bear a cross, they 
deny the cross of Christ, purchase with your flesh the 
applause of men, and end by triumphing over you. 
But my triumph and my glory are in the cross of the 
Son of God. If the Galatians are not utterly destitute 
of common sense, ought they not to hold in abhorrence 
the men who make their dangerous condition the sub- 
ject of entertainment ? 

To glory in the cross of Christ is to glory in Christ 
crucified. But something more is implied. In that 
death, — so fall of dis^ace and ignominy, which Grod 
himself has pronounced to be accursed, and which men 
are wont to view with abhorrence and shame, — ^in that 
death he will glory, because he obtains in it perfect 
happiness. Where man's highest good exists, there is 
bis glory. But why does not Paul seek it elsewhere ? 
Though salvation is held out to us in the cross of Christ, 
what does he think of his resurrection ? I answer, in 
the cross redemption in all its parts is found, but the 
resurrection of Christ does not lead us away from the 
cross. And let it be carefully observed, that every other 
kind of glorying is rejected by him as nothing short of 
a capitfid offence. ** May God protect us from such a 
fearful calamity!" Such is the import of the phrase 
which Paul constantly employs, God forbid. 

By which the world is crucified. As the Greek 
word for cross ' is masculine, the relative pronoun may 
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be either rendered by whom^ or hy which^ according as 
we refer it to Christ or to the cross. In my opinion, 
however, it is more proper to apply it to the cross, for 
by it strictly we die to the world. But what is the 
meaning of the world f It is unquestionably contrasted 
with the new creature. Whatever is opposed to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ is the world, because it be- 
longs to the old man ; or, in a word, the world is the 
object and aim of the old man. 

The world is crucified unto me. This exactly agrees 
with the language which he employs on another occa- 
sion. " But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ ; yea doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have su£Pered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ." ^ To crucify the world is to treat it 
with contempt and disdain. — He adds, and I unto the 
world. By this he means that he regarded himself as 
unworthy to be taken into the account, and indeed as 
utterly annihilated ; because this was a matter with 
which a dead man had nothing to do. At all events, 
he means, that by the mortification of the old man he 
had renounced the world. Some take his meaning to be, 
'* If the world looks upon me as a fit victim and sacrifice, 
I consider the world to be condemned and accursed." 
This appears to me to be overstrained, but I leave my 
readers to judge. 

16. -For in Christ Jesus. The reason why he is 
crucified to the world and the world to him is, that in 
Christ, to whom he is spiritually united, nothing but a 
new creature is of any avail. Every thing else must be 
dismissed, must perish. I refer to those things which 
hinder the renewing of the Spirit. " If any man be in 
Christ," says he to the Corinthians, " let him be a new 
creature." * That is, if any man wishes to be consider- 
ed as belonging to the kingdom of Christ, let him be 
created anew by the Spirit of God ; let him not live any 
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longer to himself or to the world, but let him be raised 
up to "newness of life." ^ His reasons for concluding 
that neither circumcision nor uncircumcision is of any 
importance have been already considered. The truth of 
the gospel swallows up, and brings to nought, all the 
shadows of the law. 

16. And ds many as walk according to this rule. 
" May they enjoy all prosperity and happiness !" This 
is not merely a prayer in their behalf, but a token of ap- 
probation. Those who teach this doctrine are worthy 
of all esteem and regard, and those who reject it do not 
deserve to be heard. The word rule denotes the regu- 
lar and habitual course which all godly ministers of the 
gospel ought to pursue. Architects employ a model in 
the erection of buildings, to assist them in preserving 
the proper form and just proportions. Such a model * 
does the apostle prescribe to the ministers of the word, 
who are to build the church " according to the pattern 
shewn to them." ^ Faithful and upright teachers, and 
all who allow themselves to conform to this rule, must 
derive singular encouragement from this passage, in 
which God, by the mouth of Paul, pronounces on them 
a blessing. We have no cause to dread the thunders of 
the Pope, if God promises to us from heaven peace and 
mercy. The word walk may apply both to a minister 
and to his people, though it refers chiefly to ministers. 
The future tense of the verb,* " as many as shall wcUk^* 
is intended to express perseverance. 

And upon the Israel of God, This is an indirect 
ridicule of the vain- boasting of the false apostles, who 
vaunted of being the descendants of Abraham according 
to the flesh, l^ere are two classes who bear this name, 
a pretended Israel, which appears to be so in the sight 
of men, — and the Israel of God. Circumcision was a 
disguise before men, but regeneration is a truth before 
God. In a word, he gives the appellation of the Israel 
of God to those whom he formerly denominated the 
children of Abraham by faith,* and thus includes all 

* Rom. vi. 4. • Kavova, " Helj. viii. 6. 
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believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, who are united in- 
to one church. On the contrary, the name and lineage 
are the sole boast of Israel according to the flesh ; and 
this led the apostle to argue in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, that " they are not all Israel which are of Israel, 
neither because they are the seed of Abraham, are they 
all children." * 

17. From hencefbrth let no man trouble me. He now 
speaks with the voice of authority for restraining his 
. adversaries, and employs language which his high rank 
fully authorized. "Let them cease to throw hin- 
drances in the course of my preaching." He was pre- 
pared, for the sake of the church, to encounter difficul- 
ties, but does not choose to be interrupted by contradic- 
tion. Let no man trouble me. Let no man make op- 
position to obstruct the progress of my work. 

Henceforth^ or rather, a% to every thing else^ as to 
every thmg besides the- new creature. " This one thing 
is enough for me. Other matters are of no importance, 
and give me no concern. Let no man question me about 
them." He thus places himself above all men, and al- 
lows to none the power of attacking his ministry. Li- 
terally, the phrase signifies, as to the reaty or the remain^ 
der^ which Erasmus, in my opinion, has improperly ap- 
plied to time. • 

For I bear in my body the markn of the Lord Jeaus. 
This accounts for his bol^ authoritative language. And 
what were those marks? Imprisonment, chains, scourg- 
ing, blows, stoning, and every kind of injurious treat- 
ment which he had incurred in bearing testimony to 
the gospel. Earthly warfare has' its honours, in con- 
ferring which a general holds out to public view the 
bravery of a soldier. So Christ our leader has his own 
marks, of which he makes abundant use, for conferring 
on some of his followers a high dbtinction. These 
marks, however, differ from the other in one important 
respect, that they partake of the nature of the cross, and 
in the sight of the world are disgraceful. This is sug- 
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gested bj the word translated markg^ for it literally 
denotes the marks with which barbarian slaves, or fugi- 
tives, or malefactors, were usually branded. Paul 
therefore can hardly be said to use a figure, when he 
boasts of shining in those marks with which Christ is 
accustomed to honour his most distinguished soldiers, 
which in the eye of the world were attended by shame 
and disgrace, but which before God and the angels sur- 
pass all the honours of the world. 

18. The grace ofowr Lord Jesw Christ he with your 
spirit. His prayer is not only that God may bestow 
upon them his grace in large measure, but that they 
may have a proper feeling of it in their hearts. Then 
only is it truly enjoyed by us, when it comes to our 
spirit. We ought therefore to entreat that God would 
prepare in our souls a habitation for his grace. Amen. 
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ARGUMENT OF PAUL'S EPISTLE 



EPHESIANS. 



Ephesus, which is familiarly known in history under a 
great variety of names, ^ was a very celebrated city of 
Lesser Asia. The remarkable events connected with 
the work of God in " forming there a people for him- 
self," ^ through the labours of Paul, together with the 
commencement and progress of that church, are related 
by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. At present, I 
shall do nothing more than glance at what bears direct- 
ly onthe argument of the Epistle. The Ephesianshad 
been instructed by Paul in the pure doctrine of the gos- 
pel. At a later period, while he was a prisoner at 
Rome, he was led by the accounts that reached him to 
write this Epistle, following up his former instructions 
in the manner that appeared to be necessary. 

The first three chapters are chiefly occupied with 
commending the grace of God. Immediately after the 
salutation in the commencement of the first chapter, he 
treats of God's free election. This afibrds him an opportu- 
nity of stating that they were now called into the kingdom 
of God, because they had been appointed to life before 
they were bom. And here occurs a striking display of 

' See RosenmilUer's Biblical Geography, vol. XXVII. p. 26, 
Biblical Cabinet. ^ > 
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God*a wonderful mercy, when the salvation of men \b 
traced to its true and native source, the free act of 
adoption. But as the minds of men are ill fitted to re- 
ceive so sublime a mystery, he betakes himself to prayer, 
that God would enlighten the Ephesians in the full 
knowledge of Christ. 

In the second chapter, by drawing two comparisons, 
he places in a strong light the riches of divine grace. 
1. He reminds them how wretched they were before 
they were called to Christ. We never become duly 
sensible of our obligations to Christ, nor estimate aright 
his kindness towards us, till we have been led to view, 
on the other side, the unhappy condition in which we 
formerly were "without Christ."* 2. The Gentiles 
were '^ aliens" from the promises of eternal life, which 
God had been pleased to bestow on the Jews alone. 

In the third chapter, he declares that he had been 
appointed to be, in a peculiar manner, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, because, for a long period, they were '^strangers 
and foreigners,"* but are now included among the 
people of God. As this was an unusual event, and as 
its very novelty produced uneasiness in many minds, 
he calls it a «* mystery which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men,"^ but << the dispensa- 
tion'^ of which had been intrusted to himself. Towards 
the close of the chapter, he again prays that God would 
^rant to the Ephesians such an intimate knowledge of 
Christ, that they would have no desire to know any- 
thing else. His object in doing so is not merely to lead 
them to gratitude to God for so many favours, and to 
the expression of that gratitude by entire devotion to 
his service, but still more to remove all doubt about his 
own calling. Paul was probably afraid that the false 
apostles would shake their faith by insinuating that 
they had been only half-instructed. They had been 
Gentiles, and, when they embraced pure Christianity, 
had been told nothing about ceremonies or circumcision. 
But all who enjoined on Christians the observance of 
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the law were loud in the avowal, that those who have 
not heen introduced into the church of God by circum- 
cision must be held as " profane persons." ^ This was 
their ordinary song, that no man who is not circumcised 
is entitled to be reckoned among the people of God, and 
that aJl the rites prescribed by Moses ought to be ob- 
served. Accordingly, they brought it as a charge against 
Paul, that he exhibited Christ as equally the Saviour of 
Gentiles and of Jews. They asserted that his apostle^ 
ship was a profanation of the heavenly doctrine, because 
it threw open to wicked men without discrimination a 
share in the covenant of grace. 

That the Ephesians, when assailed by these calumnies, 
might not give way, he resolved to meet them. When 
he argues so earnestly that they were called to the gos- 
pel because they had been chosen before the creation of 
the world, he charges them, on the other hand, not to 
imagine that the gospel had been rashly brought to 
them by the will of men, or that its flight was acciden- 
tal ; for the preaching of Christ among them was no- 
thing else than the announcement of that eternal decree. 
When he lays before them the unhappy condition of 
their former life, he at the same time reminds them 
that the singular and astonishing mercy of God appear- 
ed in rescumg them from so deep a gulf. When he 
gives prominence to his own commission as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, he confirms them in the faith which 
they had once received, because they had been divinely 
admitted into the communion of the church. And yet 
each of the sentences to which we have now referred 
must be viewed as an exhortation fitted to excite the 
Ephesians to gratitude. 

In the fourth chapter, he describes the manner in 
which the Lord governs and protects his church, which 
is, by the gospel preached by men. It follows that in 
no other way can its integrity be preserved, and that 
the object at which it aims is true perfection. The 
apostle's design is to commend to the Ephesians the 
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ministry by which God reigns amongst us. He afterwards 
details the fruits of this preaching, — a holy life and all 
the duties of piety. Nor does he satisfy himself with 
describing in general terms how Christians ought to live, 
Ifut lays down particular exhortations adapted to the 
various relations of society. 
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EPHESIANS. 



CHAPTEE I. 



1 . Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God, to the saints which are at Ephesus, and to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus. 2. Grace be to you, 
and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 3. Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ. 4. According as he hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in love. 5. 
Having predestinated us unto the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, 6. To the praise of the 
glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us ac- 
cepted in the Beloved. 

1. Paul an apostle. As the same form of salutation, 
or at least very little varied, is found in all the Epistles, 
it would be superfluous to repeat the observations which 
we have formerly made. He calls himself an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, for all to whom has been given the minis- 
try of reconciliation are his ambassadors. The word 
Apostle, indeed, carries something more ; for it is not 
every minister of the gospel, as we shall afterwards see,' 
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that can be called an apostle.^ He adds, by the will of 
God^ for "no man ought to take this honour unto him- 
self/'^ but every man ought to wait for the calling of 
God, which alone makes lawful ministers. He thus 
meets the jeers of wicked men by holding out the autho- 
rity of God, and removes every occasion of inconsider- 
ate strife. He gives the name of saints to those whom 
he afterwards denominates^i^^/tn Christ Jesus, No 
man, therefore, is a believer who is not also a saint, and 
no man is a saint who is not a believer.^ 

3. Blessed he the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, The lofty terms in which he extols the grace 
of God toward the Ephesians, are intended to rouse 
their hearts to gratitude, to set them all on flamej to fill 
them even to overflowing with this thought. They 
who perceive in themselves discoveries of the Divine 
goodness, so full and absolutely perfect, and who make 
them the subject of earnest meditation, will never 
embrace new doctrines, by which the very grace which 
they feel so powerfully in themselves is thrown into the 
shade. The design of the apostle therefore, in asserting 
the riches of divine grace toward the Ephesians, was to 
protect them against having their faith shaken by the 
false apostles, as if their callmg were doubtful, or salva^ 
tion were to be sought in some other way. He shows 
at the same time, that the full certainty of future happi- 
ness rests on the revelation of his love to us in Christ, 
which God makes in the gospel. But to confirm th« 
matter more fully, he rises to the first cause, to the 
fountain, — the eternal election of God, by which, ere we 
are bom,* we are adopted as sons. This makes it evi- 
dent that their salvation was accomplished, not by any 
accidental or unlooked-for occurrence, but by the eter- 
nal and unchangeable decree of God. 

* This subject has been explained more fully in my remarks on 
t])e Epistle to the Galatians Author* Note, 

* Heb. V. 4. 

■ To all the saints* Most of the Greek copies want the word 
all; but I was unwilling to strike it out, because it must, at all e?ent8, 
bo un lerstood Author* s Note. 
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The word bless is here used in more than one sense, 
as referring to God, and as referHng to men. I find in 
Scripture four different significations of this word. 
1. We are said to bless God when we offer praise to him 
for his goodness. 2. God is said to bless us, when he 
crowns our undertakings with success, and, in the exer- 
cise of his goodness, bestows upon us happiness and pro- 
sperity ; for our enjoyments depend entirely upon his 
pleasure. Our attention is here called to the singular 
efficacy which dwells in the very word of God, and 
which Paul expresses in beautiful language. 3. Men 
bless each other by prayer. 4. The priest's blessing is 
not simply a prayer, but is likewise a testimony and 
pledge of the Divine blessing, for the priests received a 
commission to bless in the name of the Lord. Paul 
therefore blesses God, because he hath blessed us^ that 
is, hath enriched us with all blessing and grace. 

With all spiritual blessings. I have no objection to 
Chrysostom's remark, that the word spiHtual conveys 
an implied contrast between the blessing of Moses and 
of Christ. The law had its blessings, but in Christ only 
is perfection found, because he gives us a perfect revela- 
tion of the kingdom of God, which leads us directly to 
heaven. When the body itself is presented to us, 
figures are no longer needed. 

In heavenly. Whether we understand the meaning 
to be, in heavenly Places, or in heavenly Benefits, is of 
little consequence. All that was intended to be express- 
ed is the superiority of that grace which we receive 
through Christ. The happiness which it bestows is not 
in this world, but in heaven and everlasting life. In 
the Christian religion, indeed, as we are elsewhere 
taught, is contained the ^^ promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come ; ^ but its aim is spiri- 
tual happiness, for the kingdom of Christ is spiritual. 
A contrast is drawn between Christ and all the Jew- 
ish emblems, by which the blessing under the Jaw 
was conveyed ; for where Christ is, all those things ar^ 
superfluous. 

* 1 Tim. if, 8. C c^c^ci\o 
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4. According as he hath chosen us. The fonndation 
and first cause, both of our calling, and of all the benefits 
which we receive from God, is here declared to be his 
eternal election. If the reason is asked, why God has 
vailed us to enjoy the gospel, why he daily bestows 
upon us so many blessings, why he opens to us the gate 
of heaven, — the answer will be constantly found in this 
principle, that he hath chosen us before the foundation of 
the world. The very time when the election took place 
proves it to be free ; for what could we have deserved, 
or what merit did we possess, before the world was 
made ? How childish is the attempt to meet this argu- 
ment by the following sophism ! " We were chosen be* 
cause we were worthy, and because God foresaw that 
we would be worthy." We were all lost in Adam, and 
therefore, had not God, through his own election, rescu- 
ed us from perishing, there was nothing to be foreseen. 
The same argument is used in the Epistle to the Romans, 
where, speaking of Jacob and Esau, he says, " For the 
children being not yet born, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according to elec- 
tion might stand, not of works, but of him that call- 
eth." ^ But though they had not yet acted, might a 
sophist of the Sor bonne reply, God foresaw that they 
would act. This objection has no force when applied 
to the depraved natures of men, in whom nothing can 
be seen but materials for destruction. 

In Christ. This is the second proof that the elec- 
tion is free ; for if we are chosen in Christ, it is not of 
ourselves. It is not from a perception of any thing 
that we deserve, but because our heavenly Father has 
introduced us, througli the privilege of adoption, into 
the body of Christ. In short, the name of Christ ex- 
cludes all merit, and every thing which men have of 
their own; for when he says that we are chosen in Christy 
it follows that in ourselves we are unworthy. 

That we should be holy. This is the immediate, but 
not the chief design, for there is no absurdity in suppos- 
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ing that the same thing may gain two objects. The 
design of building is that there should be a house. This 
is the immediate design, but the convenience of dwell- 
ing in it is the ultimate design. It was necessary to 
mentiou this in passing, for we shall immediately find 
that Paul mentions another design, the glory of God. 
There is no contradiction here, for the glory of God 
is the highest end, to which our sanctincation is su- 
bordinate. 

This leads us to conclude, that holiness, purity, 
and every excellence that is found among men, are the 
fruit of election^ so that once more Paul expressly puts 
aside every consideration of merit. If God had foreseen 
in us any thing worthy of election, it would have been 
stated in language the very opposite of what is here 
employed, and which plainly means that all our holi- 
ness and purity of life flow from the election of God. 
How comes it then that some men are religious, and 
live in the fear of God, while others give themselves up 
without reserve to all manner of wickedness ? If Paul 
may be believed, the only reason is, that the latter 
retain their natural disposition, and the former have 
been chosen to holiness. The cause, certainly, is not 
later than the effect. Election, therefore, does not de- 
pend on the righteousness of works, of which Paul hero 
declares that it is the cause. 

We learn also from these words, that election gives no 
occasion to licentiousness, or to the blasphemy of wick- 
ed men who say, let us live in any manner we please, 
for, if we have been elected, we cannot perish. Paul 
tells them plainly that they have no right to separate 
holiness of life from the grace of election, for " whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called, and whom he call- 
ed, them he also justified." ^ The inference, too, which 
the Catharists, Celestines, and Donatists drew from 
these words, that we may attain perfection in this life, 
is without foundation. This is the goal to which the 
whole course of our life must be directed, and we shall 
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not reach it till our labours are closed. Where are the 
men who dread and avoid the doctrine of predestination 
as an inextricable labyrinth, who believe it to be use- 
less and almost dangerous ? No doctrine is more use- 
ful, provided it be handled in the proper and cautious 
manner, of which Paul gives us an example, when he 
presents it as an illustration of the infinite goodness of 
God, and employs it as an excitement to gratitude. This 
is the true fountain from which we must draw our 
knowledge of the divine mercy. If men should evade 
every other argument, election shuts their mouth, 
so that they dare not and cannot claim any thing for 
themselves. But let us remember the purpose for which 
Paul reasons about predestination, lest, by reasoning 
with any other view, we fall into dangerous errors. 

Before him in love. Holiness before God ^ is that of 
a pure conscience ; for God is not deceived, as men are, 
by outward presence, but looks to faith, or which means 
the same thing, the truth of the heart. If we view the 
word love as applied to God, the meaning will be, that 
the only reason why he chose us was his love to men. 
But I prefer connecting it with the latter part of the 
verse, as denoting that the perfection of believers con- 
sists in love ; not that God requires love alone, but that 
it is an evidence of the fear of God, and of obedience to 
the whole law. 

5. Having predestinated us. What follows is intend- 
ed still further to heighten the commendation of divine 
grace. The reason why Paul inculcated so earnestly 
on the Ephesians the doctrines of free adoption through 
Christ, and of the eternal election which preceded it, 
has been already considered. But as the mercy of God 
is nowhere acknowledged in more elevated language, 
this passage will deserve our careful attention. Three 
causes of our salvation are here mentioned, and a fourth 
is shortly afterwards added. The Efficient cause is 
the good pleasure of the will of God, the Material cause 
is Jesus Christy and the Final cause is the praise of the 
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glory ofhis-grace. Let us now see what he says re- 
specting each. 

To the first belongs the whole of the following state- 
ment. God hath predestinated us in himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will, unto the adoption ofsons^ 
and hath made us accepted by his grace, In the word 
predestinate we must again attend to the ord^r. We 
were not then in existence, and therefore there was no 
merit of ours. The cause of our salvation did not pro • 
ceed from us, but from God alone. Yet Paul, not satis- 
fied with these statements, adds, in himself;^ by which 
he means that God did not seek a cause out of himself, 
but predestinated us, because such was his will. 

But this is made still more clear by what follows, 
according to the good pleasure of his ivill. The word 
wUl was enough, for Paul very frequently contrasts it 
with all outward causes by which men are apt to 
imagine that the mind of God is influenced. But that 
no doubt may remain, he employs the word good plea- 
sure, which expressly sets aside all merit. In adopt- 
ing us, therefore, God does not inquire what we are, 
and is not reconciled to us by any personal worth. His 
single motive is the eternal good pleasure, by which he 
predestinated us. Why then are the sophists not 
ashamed to introduce other considerations, when Paul 
so strongly forbids us to look at any thing else than the 
good pleasure of God ? 

Lest aify thing should still be wanting, he mentions 
the grace wherein he hath made us accepted,^ Tbis 
intimates that, in the freest manner, and on no 
mercenary grounds, does God bestow upon us his love 
and favour, just as, when we were not yet born, and 
when he was prompted by nothing but his own will, 
he fixed upon us his choice. 

The Material cause both of eternal election, and of 
the love which is now revealed, is Christy the Beloved, 
This name is given to remind us that by him the love of 

The Greek phrase is eIq avrbv, and has the same meaning 
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God is commuBicated to us, and that God delights- in 
him as our propitiation. The highest and last end is 
immediately added, the glorious praise of such abundant 
grace. Every man, therefore, who hides this glory, is 
endeavouring to overturn the everlasting purpose oi 
God. Such is the conduct of the sophists, who entirely 
reverse the doctrine of Christ, lest the whole glory of 
our salvation should be ascribed undividedly to God 
alone. 

7. In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the 
riches of his grace. 8. Wherein he hath abound- 
ed toward us in all wisdom and prudence : 9. 
Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure, which he hath 
purposed in himself: 10. That, in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times, he might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him : 
11. In whom also we have obtained an inherit- 
ance, being predestinated according to the purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will: 12. That we should be to the praise 
of his glory, who first trusted in Christ, 

7. In whom we have redemption. The ap^tle is still 
illustrating the Material cause, — the manner in which 
we are reconciled to God through Christ. By his death 
he has restored us to favour with the Father. We 
ought always to direct our minds to the blood of Christ, 
as the means by which we obtain divine grace. After 
mentioning that, through the blood of Christ, we 
obtain redemption, he immediately styles it the forgive- 
ness of sins, — to intimate, that we are redeemed, because 
our sins are not imputed to us. Hence it follows, that 
we obtain by free grace that righteousness by which we 
are accepted of God, and freed from the chains of Satan 
and of death. The close connection which is here pre- 
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served, between our redemption itself and the manner 
in which it is obtained, deserves our notice. So long 
as we remain exposed to the judgment of God, we 
are bound by miserable chains, and our exemption from 
guilt becomes an invaluable freedom. 

According to the riches of his grace. He now returns 
to the Efficient cause,— the largeness of the Divine 
kindness, which has given Christ to us as our Redeemer. 
Riches^ and the corresponding word abound in the 
following verse, are intended to give us large views of 
Divine grace. The apostle feels himself unable to 
celebrate, in a proper manner, the goodness of God, and 
desires that the contemplation of it would occupy the 
minds of men till they are entirely lost in admiration. 
How desirable is it that men were deeply impressed 
with the riches of that grace which is here commended 1 
No place would any longer be found for pretended satis- 
factions, or for those trifles by which the world vainly 
imagines that it can redeem itself; as if the blood of 
Christ, when unsupported by additional aid, had lost all 
its efficacy. 

8. In all wisdom. He now comes to the Formal 
cause, the preaching of the gospel, by which the good* 
ness of God abounds toward us. It is through faith 
that we receive Christ, by whom we come to God, and 
by whom we enjoy the privilege of adoption. Paul 
gives to the gospel the magnificent appellations of 
wisdom and prudence^ for the purpose of leading the 
Ephesians to despise all contrary doctrines. The false 
apostles insinuated themselves, under the pretence of 
imparting views more elevated than the elementary in- 
structions which Paul conveyed. And the Devil, in 
order to undermine our faith, labours, as far as he can, 
to disparage the gospel. Paul, on the other hand, builds 
up the authority of the gospel, that believers may rest 
upon it with unshaken confidence. All wisdom means 
— ^fuU or perfect wisdom. 

9. Having made known unto us the mystery of his wHt. 
Some were alarmed at the novelty of his doctrine. 
With a view to such persons, he very properly denomi- 
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nates it a mystery of the Divine mU^ and yet a mystery 
which God has now heen pleased to reveal. As he 
fonnerly ascribed their election^ so he now ascribes their 
calling, to the good pleasure of God. The Ephesians 
are thus led to consider that Christ has been made 
known, and the gospel preached to them, not because 
they deserved any such thing, but because it pleased 
God. 

Which he hath purposed in himself All is wisely and 
properly arranged. What can be more just than that 
his purposes, with which men are unacquainted, should 
be known to God alone, so long as he is pleased to con- 
ceal them,— or, again, that it should be in his own will 
and power to fix the time when they shall be communi- 
cated to men? The decree to adopt the Gentiles is 
declared to have been till now hidden in the mind of 
God, but so hidden, that God reserved it " in his own 
power" ^ until the time of the revelation. Does any 
One now complain of it as a new and unprecedented 
occurrence, that those who were formerly " without God 
in the world " * should be received into the church ? 
Will he have the hardihood to deny that the knowledge 
of God is greater than that of men ? 

10. That in the dispensation of the fulness of times. 
Let no man inquire, why one time rather than another 
was selected. Such curiosity is answered when the 
apostle calls the appointed period the fitness of times j 
the fit and proper season, as he also did in a former 
Epistle.^ Let human presumption restrain itself, and, 
in judging of the succession of events, let it bow to the 
providence of God. The same lesson is taught by the 
word dispensation^ for by the judgment of God the law- 
ful administration of all events is regulated. 

That he might gather together in one, * I have chosen 
to abide closely by the meaning of the Greek word, * 
in preference to the translations referred to in the note 

» Actsi. 7. • Eph. ii. 12. » Gal. iv. 4. 
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below, because it is more agreeable to the context. The 
meaning appears to me to be, that out of Christ all 
things were disordered, and that through him they have 
been restored to order. And truly, out of Christ, what 
can we perceive in the world but mere ruins ? We are 
alienated from God by sin, and how can we but present 
a broken and shattered aspect ? The proper condition 
of creatures is to keep close to God. Such a restoration^ 
as might bring us back to regular order, the apostle tells 
us, has been made in Christ. Formed into one body, 
we are united to God, and closely connected with each 
other. Without Christ, on the other hand, the whole 
world is a shapeless chaos and frightful confusion. We 
are brought into actual unity by Christ alone. 

But why are heavenly beings included in the num- 
ber ? The angels were never separated from God, and 
cannot be said to have been scattered. Some explain 
it in this manner. Angels are said to be gathered to^ 
gether^ because men have become members of the same 
society, are admitted equally with them to fellowship 
with God, and enjoy happiness in eommon with them 
by means of this blessed unity. The mode of expres- 
sion is supposed to resemble one frequently used, when 
we speak of a whole building as repaired, many parts 
of wliich were ruinous or decayed, though some parts 
remained entire. 

Tliis is no doubt true; but what hinders us from 
saying that the angels also have been gathered together ? 
Not that they were ever scattered, but their attachment 
to the service of God is now perfect, and their state is 
eternal. What comparison is there between a creature 
and the Creator, without thft interposition of a Mediae 
ior ? So far as they are creatures, had it not been for 
the benefit which they derived from Christ, they would 
have been liable to change and to sin, and consequently 
their happiness would not have been eternal. Who 
then will deny that both angels and men have been 
brought back to a fixed order by the grace of Christ ? 
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Men had been lost, and angels were not beyonfl the 
reach of danger. By gathering both into his own body, 
Christ hath united them to God the Father, and esta- 
blished actual harmony between heaven and earth. 

\\, In whom also we have obtained an inheritance. 
Hitherto he has spoken generally of all the elect ; he 
now begins to take notice of separate classes. When 
he says, we have obtained^ he speaks of himself r nd of 
the Jews, or, more correctly perhaps, of all who were 
the first fruits of Christianity, and afterwards he comes 
to the Ephesians. It tended not a little to confirm the 
faith of the Ephesian converts, that he associated them 
with himself and the other believers, who might be said 
to be the first-born in the church. " The condition of 
all godly persons is the same with yours ; for we who 
were first called by God owe our acceptance to his eter- 
nal election." Thus, he shows that, from first to last, 
all have obtained salvation by free grace, because they 
have been freely adopted according to eternal election. 

Who worketh all things. The circumlocution em- 
ployed in describing the Supreme Being deserves atten- 
tion. He speaks of him as the sole agent, and as doing 
every thing according to his own will, so as to leave no- 
thing to be done by man. In no respect, therefore, are 
men admitted to share in this praise, as if they brought 
any thing of their own. God looks at nothing out of 
himself to move him to elect them, for the counsel of 
his own wUl is the only and actual cause of their elec- 
tion. This may enable us to perceive the error, or 
rather the madness of those who, whenever they are un- 
able to discover the reason of God's works, exclaim 
loudly against his design. ' 

12. That we should be to the praise of his glory , Here 
again he mentions the Final cause of salvation ; for we 
must eventually become illustrations of the glory of 
God, if we are nothing but vessels of his mercy. The 
word glory t by way of eminence,^ denotes in a peculiar 
manner that which shines in the goodness of God, for 
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there is nothing that is more peculiarly his own, or in 
which he desires more to be glorified, than goodness. 

13. In whom ye also trusted^ after that ye heard 
the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation : 
in whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed 
with that Holy Spirit of promise, 14. Which is 
the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession, unto the praise 
of his glory. 

1 3. In whom ye also. He associates the Ephesians with 
himself, and with the rest of those who were the first 
fniits, for he says that they, in like manner, trusted in 
Christ. His object is to show that both had the same 
faith, and therefore we must supply the word trusted 
from the 12th verse. He afterwards states that they 
were brought to that hope by the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Two epithets are here applied to the gospel,-T— <A« 
word of truth^ and the gospel of your salvation. Both 
deserve our careful attention. Nothing is more ear- 
nestly attempted by Satan than to lead us either to 
doubt or to despise the gospel. Paul therefore furnishes 
us with two shields, by which we may repel both temp- 
tations. In opposition to every doubt, let us learn to 
bring forward this testimony, that the gospel is not only 
certain trnth which cannot deceive, but is, by way of 
eminence, ^ the word oftruth^ as if, strictly speaking, 
there were no truth but itself. If the temptation be to 
contempt or dislike of the gospel, let us remember that 
its power and efficacy have been manifested in bring- 
ing to us salvation. The apostle had formerly declared 
that ** it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ;"^ but here he expresses more, for he re- 
minds the Ephesians that, having been made partakers 
of salvation, they had learned this by their own experi- 
ence. Unhappy they who weary themselves, as the 
world generally does, in wandering through many wind- 
ing paths, neglecting the gospel, and pleasing them- 
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selves with wild romances,—" ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth," or to find 
life ! But happy they who have embraced the gospel, 
and whose attachment to it is steadfast ; for this, beyond 
all doubt, is truth and life. 

In whom also^ after that ye believed. Having main- 
tained that the gospel is certain, he now comes to the 
jjroof. And what higher surety can be found than the 
Holy Spirit ? He has denominated the gospel the word 
oftruthy and refuses to prove it by the authority of inen, 
but refers to the Spirit of God himself, who had sealed 
the truth of it in their hearts. This elegant comparison is 
taken from seals, which among men have the effect of 
removing doubt. Seals give validity both to charters 
and to testaments ; anciently, they were the principal 
means by which the writer of a letter could be knovm ; 
and, in short, a seal distinguishes what is true and cer- 
tain, from what is false and spurious. This office the 
apostle ascribes to the Holy Spirit, not only here, but 
in another part of this Epistle, ^ and in the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. * Our minds never become 
80 firmly established in the truth of God as to resist all 
the temptations of Satan, until we have been confirmed 
in it by the Holy Spirit. The true conviction which 
believers have of the word of God, of their own salva- 
tion, and of religion in general, does not spring from the 
judgment of the flesh, or from human and philosophical 
arguments, but from the sealing of the Spirit, who im- 
parts to their consciences such certainty as to remove 
all doubt. The foundation of faith would be frail and 
unsteady, if it rested on human wisdom. As preaching 
is the instrument of faith, so the Holy Spirit makes 
preaching efficacious. 

But is it not the faith itself, which is here said to be 
sealed by the Holy Spirit ? If so, faith goes before the 
sealing. I answer, there are two operations of the Spi- 
rit in faith, corresponding to the two parts of which 
faith consists, as it enlightens, and as it establishes the 
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mind. The commencement of faith is knowledge : the 
completion of it is a firm and steady conviction, which 
admits no opposing douht. Both, I have said, are the 
work of the Spirit. No wonder, then, if Paul should 
declare that the Ephesians, who received by faith the 
truth of the gospel, were confirmed in that faith by the 
seal of the Holy Spirit. With that Holy Spirit of pro- 
mise. This title is derived from the effect produced ; 
for to Him we owe it that the promise of salvation is 
not made to us in vain. As God promises in his word, 
"that he will be to us a Father," so he gives to us, by 
his Spirit, the evidence of our adoption. 

14. Which is the earnest of our inheritance. This 
phrase is twice used by Paul m another Epistle. ^ The 
metaphor is taken from bargains, in which, when a 
pledge has been given and accepted, the whole is con- 
firmed, and no room is left for a change of mind. When 
we have received the Spirit of Go^ his promises are 
confirmed to us, and no dread is felt that they will be 
revoked. In themselves, indeed, the promises of God 
are not weak ; but until we are supported by the testi* 
mony of the Spirit, we never rest upon them with un- 
shaken confidence. The Spirit, then, is the earnest of 
our inheritance of eternal life, until the redemption, until 
the day of complete redemption is arrived. So long as 
we are in this world, our warfare is sustained by hope, 
and this earnest is necessary ; but when the possession 
itself shall have been obtained, the necessity and use of 
the earnest will then cease. 

The significance of a pledge lasts no longer than till 
both parties have fulfilled the bargain; and, accord- 
ingly, he afterwards adds, ye are sealed unto the day o^ 
redemptions^ which means the day of judgment. Though 
we are now redeemed by the blood of Christ, the fruit 
of that redemption does not yet appear ; for " every 
creature groaneth, desiring to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption. And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even 
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we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.'* ^ For we 
have not yet obtained it, but by hope ; but we shall 
obtain it in reality, when Christ shall appear to judg- 
ment. Such is the meaning of the word redemption m 
the passage now quoted from the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and in a saying of our Lord, " Look up, and lift 
up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh." * 

The purchased possession^ is not the kingdom of 
heaven, or a blessed immortality, but the church itself. 
This is added for their consolation, that they might not 
think it hard to cherish their hope till the day of 
Christ's coming, or be displeased that they have not yet 
obtained the promised inheritance ; for such is the com- 
mon lot of the whole church. 

Unto thep^'aise of his glory. This expression has the 
same meaning as in the 12th verse. The glory of God 
may sometimes be concealed, or imperfectly exhibited. 
B]iit in the Ephesians God had given proofs of his good- 
ness, that his glory might be celebrated and openly pro- 
claimed. Those persons, therefore, who slighted the call- 
ing of the Ephesians might be charged with envying 
and slighting the glory of God. 

The frequent mention of the glory of God ought not to 
be regarded as superfluous, for what is infinite cannot 
be too strongly expressed. This is particularly true in 
commendations of the Divine mercy, for which every 
godly person will always feel himself unable to find ade- 
quate languapre. He will be more ready to utter, than 
other men will be to hear, the expression of praise ; for 
the eloquence both of men and angels, after being strain- 
ed to the utmost, falls immeasurably below the vastness 
of this subject. We may likewise observe, that there is 
not a more effectual method of shutting the mouths of 
wicked men, than by showing that our views tend to 
illustrate, and theirs to obscure, the glory of God. 

15. Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the sabats, 16. 
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Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention 
of you in my prayers; 17. That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him; 18. The eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened, that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of his inheritance in the saints, 19. And 
what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us- 
ward who believe, according to the working of his 
mighty power. 

15. Wherefore I also. This thanksgiving was not 
simply an expression of his ardent love to the Ephesians. 
Ho congratulated them before God, that the opinion 
which he had formed respecting them was highly fa- 
vourable. Observe here, that under fatth and love Paul 
includes generally the whole excellence of Christian 
character. He uses the expression, faith in the Lord 
JestM, because Christ is the aim and object of faith. 
Love ought to embrace all men, but here the saints are 
particularly mentioned, because love, when properly re- 
gulated, begins with them, and is afterwards extended to 
all others. If our love must have a view to God, the 
nearer any man approaches to God, the stronger unques- 
tionably must be his claims. 

16. Making mention of you. To thanksgiving, as his 
custom is, he adds prayer, in order to excite them to 
additional progress. It was necessary that the Ephe- 
sians should understand that they had entered upon 
the proper course. But it was equaUy necessary that 
they should not turn aside to any new scheme of doc- 
trine, or become indifferent about proceeding farther ; 
for nothing is more dangerous than to be satisfied with 
that measure of spiritual benefits which has been already 
obtained. Whatever, then, may be the height of our 
attainments, let them be always accompanied by the 
desire of something higher. 

17. That the God of our Lord Jesus C^m^.^o |^ut 
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what does Paul wish for the Ephesians ? The spii^ cf 
wisdom, and the eves of their understanding being en* 
lightened. And did they not possess these ? Yes ; but 
at the same time they needed increase, that, being en- 
dowed with a larger measure of the Spirit, and being 
more and more enlightened, they might more clearly 
and fully hold their present views. * The knowledge of 
the godly is never so pure, but that some dimness or 
obscurity hangs over their spiritual vision. But let us 
examine the words in detail. 

The God of our Lm^d Jesus Christ The Son of God 
became man in such a manner, that God was his God 
as well as ours. ^* I ascend (says he) unto my Father, 
and your Father ; and to my God, and your God." * 
And the reason why he is our God, is, that he is the 
God of Christ, whose members we are. Let us remem- 
ber, however, that this relates to his human nature ; so 
that his subjection takes nothing away from his eternal 
godhead. — The Father of glo^^y. This title springs 
from the former ; for God's glory, as a Father, consists 
in subjecting his Son to our condition, that, through 
him, he might be our God. The Father of glory is a 
well-known Hebrew idiom for The Glortous Father, 
There is a mode of pointing and reading this passage, 
which I do not disapprove, and which connects the two 
clauses in this manner : That Gody the glorious FiUher 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, may give unto you.^ 

The Spirit ofunadom and revelation is here put, by a 
figure of speech, ^ for the grace wliich the Lord bestows 
upon us by his own Spirit. But let it be observed, that 
the gifts of the Spirit are not the gifts of nature. Till 
the Lords opens them, the eyes (four understanding 
are blind. Till the Spirit has become our instructor, 
all that we know is folly and ignorance. Till the Spirit 
of God has made it known to us by a secret revelation^ 
the knowledge of our Divine calling exceeds the capa- 

» John XX. 17. 
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city of our own minds. — In the knowledge of him. This 
might also be read, In the knowledge of himself. Both 
renderings agree well with the context, for he that 
knows the Son knows also the Father ; but I prefer the 
former as more natively suggested by the Greek pronoun.^ 

IH. The eyes of your understanding being enlightened. 
The eyes of your heart is the rendering of the Vulgate, 
which is supported by some Greek manuscripts. The 
difference is immaterial, for the Hebrews frequently em- 
ploy it to denote the rational powers of the soul, though, 
more strictly, being the seat of the affections, it means 
the will or desire ; but 1 have preferred the ordinary 
translation. ^ 

And ichut the riches, A comparison, suggested by 
its excellence, reminds us how unfit we are to receive 
this elevated knowledge, for the power of God is no 
small matter. This great power, be tells us, had been 
exerted, and in a very extraordinary manner, towards 
the Ephesians, who were thus laid under constant obli- 
gations to follow his calling. By thus extolling the 
grace of God toward themselves, he intended to check 
every tendency to despise or dislike the duties of the 
Christian life. But the splendid encomiums which he 
pronounces on faith convey to us also this instruction, 
that it is so admirable a work and gift of God, that no 
language can do justice to its excellence, Paul is not 
in the habit of throwing out hyperboles without dis- 
crimination ; but when he comes to treat of a matter 
which lies so far beyond this world as faith does, he 
raises our minds to the admiration of heavenly power. 

19. According to the working. Some consider this 
clause as referring solely to the word believe^ which 
comes immediately before it ; but I rather view it as an 
additional statement, tending to heighten the greatness 
of the power, as a demonstration, or, if you prefer it, an 
instance and evidence of the efficacy of the power. The 
repetition of the word power ^ has the appearance of 
being superfluous ; but in the former case it is restrict- 

* iv iiriyvdtfffei aifTov, * oeulos mentis vettrae, ^J^^^ydfitutc* 
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ed to one class,-y-in the next, it has a general applica- 
tion. Paul, we find, never thinks that he can say enough 
in his descriptions of the Christian calling. And cer- 
tainly the power of God is wonderfully displayed when 
we are brought from death to life, and when, from 
being the children of hell, we become the children of 
God and heirs of eternal life. 

Foolish men imagine that this langnage is h3rperbolical, 
but godly persons, who are engaged in daily struggles 
with inward corruption, have no difficulty in perceiving 
that not a word is liere used beyond what is perfectly 
just. As the importance of the subjecit cannot be too 
strongly expressed, so our unbelief and ingratitude led 
Paul to employ this glowing langnage. We never form 
adequate conceptions of the treasure revealed to us in 
the gospel, or if we do, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that it is possible for us to do so, because we perceive 
nothing in us that corresponds to it, but every thing the 
reverse. Paul's object, therefore, was not so much to 
impress the Ephesians with a deep sense of the value of 
Divine grace, as to give them exalted views of the glory 
of Christ's kingdom. That they might not be cast down 
by a view of their own unworthiness, he calls their 
attention to the power of God ; for their regeneration 
was no ordinary work of God, but was an astonishing 
exhibition of his power. There are three words here on 
which we may make a passing remark ; for the clause, 
according to the working of his mighty power ^ runs 
literally in the Greek original, according to the efficacy 
of the power of his strength. We may view strength * 
as the root, — powiv ^ as the tree, — and efficacy ^ as the 
fruit, or the stretjhing out of the Divine arm which 
terminates in action. 

20. Which he wrought in Christ, when he rais- 
ed him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places^ 21. Far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 

* Ux^Q' * jcparoj. ^ • Mpytia. 
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and e^ery name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come ; 22. And 
hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church. 23. 
Which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all. 

20. Which he wrought in Christ ^ With the greatest 
propriety does he enjoin us to contemplate this power 
in Christ ; for in us it is hitherto concealed. ** My 
strength," says he, " is made perfect in weakness." * In 
what do we excel the children of the world but in this, 
that our condition appears to be somewhat worse than 
theirs? Though sin does not reign, it continues to 
dwell in us, ana death is still strong. Our blessedness, 
which lies in hope, is not perceived by the world. The 
power of the Spirit is a thing unknown to flesh and 
blood. A thousand distresses, to which we are daily 
liable, render us more despised than other men. 

Christ alone, therefore, is the mirror in which we can 
contemplate that which the weakness of the cross 
hinders from being clearly seen in ourselves. When our 
minds rise to a confident anticipation of righteousness, 
salvation, and glory, let us learn to turn them to Christ. 
We still lie under the power of death, but he, raised 
from the dead by heavenly power, has the dominion of 
life. We labour under the bondage of sin, and, sur- 
rounded by endless vexations, are engaged in a hard 
warfare : he, sitting at the right hand of God, exercises 
the highest government in heaven and earth, and 
triumphs gloriously over the enemies whom he has 
subdued and vanquished. We lie here mean and des- 
pised ; to him has been " given a name," ' which angels 

' Quam extentit in Christo, The Greek verb is lvkpyri<nv, from 
which Ivipytia is derived. In Latin it might run thus, Secundum 
efficaciam, quam effecit, aceordiitp to the efficacy which he effected* 
But the translation which I have given conveys the same meaning, 
and is less harsh. — Author 9 Note. 
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and men regard with reverence, and devils and wicked 
men with dread. We are pressed down here by the 
scantiness of all our comforts : he has been appointed by 
the Father to be the sole dispenser of all blessings. On 
these accounts, we shall find our advantage in directing 
our views to Christ, that in him, as in a mirror, we may 
see the glorious treasures of Divine grace, and the un- 
measurable greatness of that power, which has not yet 
been manifested in ourselves. 

And set him at his own inght hand. This passage 
shows plainly, if any one does, what is meant by the 
light hand of God, It does not mean any particular 
place, but the power which the Father has bestowed 
on Christr that he may administer in his name the 
government of heaven and earth. It is idle, therefore, 
to inquire why Stephen saw him standings ' while Paul 
describes him as sitting at God's right hand. The ex- 
pression does not refer to any bodify posture, but de- 
notes the highest royal power with which Christ has 
been invested. This is intimated by what immediately 
follows, ^^r above dU principality and power : for tlie 
whole of this description is added for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what is meant by the right hand. 

God the Father is said to have raised Christ to his 
right hand, because he has made him to share in his 
government, because by him he exerts all his power ; 
the metaphor being borrowed from earthly princes, who 
confer the honour of sitting along with themselves on 
those whom they have clothed with the highest autho- 
rity. As the right hand of God fills heaven and earth, 
the kingdom and power of Christ are equally ex- 
tensive. It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to prove 
that, because Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, he 
dwells in heaven alone. His human nature, it is true, 
resides in heaven, and not in earth, but that argument 
is foreign to the purpose. The expression which follows, 
in heavenly places^ does not at all imply that the right 
hand of God is confined to heaven, but directs us to con- 
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template the heavenly glory amidst which our Lord 
Jesus dwells, the blessed immortality which he enjoys, 
and the dominion over angels to which he has been ex- 
alted. 

21. Far above all principality^ and power ^ and mighty 
and dominion. All these names, there can be no doubt, 
are applied to angels, who are so denominated, because, 
by means of them, God exercises his power, and might, 
and dominion. He permits them to share, as far as is 
competent to creatures, what belongs to himself, and 
even gives to them his own name, for we find that they 
are called gods, ^ From the diversity of names we con- 
clude that there are various orders of angels ; but to at- 
tempt to settle these with exactness, to fix their number, 
or determine their ranks, would not merely discover 
foolish curiosity, but would be rash, wicked, and 
dangerous. 

But why did he not simply call them angels ? I 
answer, it was to convey exalted views of the gjory of 
Christ that Paul employed those lofty titles. There is 
nothing so elevated or excellent, by whatever name it 
may be named, that is not subject to the majesty of 
Christ. There was an ancient superstition, prevalent 
both among Jews and Gentiles, attributing to angels 
many things which could only be afl&rmed with truth 
concerning God himself, or the actual Mediator. Paul 
constantly labours to prevent this imaginary lustre of 
angels from dazzling the eyes of men, or obscuring the 
brightness of Christ ; and yet his utmost exertions could 
not prevent " the wiles of the devil" ^ from succeeding 
in this matter. Thus we see how the world, through a 
superstitious dread of angels, departed from Christ. It 
was indeed the unavoidable consequence of the false 
opinions entertained respecting angels, that the true 
knowledge of Christ disappeared. 

Above every name that is named. Name is here taken 
for largeness, or excellence, and to be named^ ^ means to 
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enjoy celebrity and praise. The world that is to come is 
expressly mentioned, to point out that the exalted 
rank of Christ is not temporal, but eternal, — and is not 
limited to this world, but shines illustriously in the 
kingdom of God. For this reason, too, Isaiah calls 
him,^ The Father of the future age? In short, the 
glories of men and angels are made to hold an inferior 
place, that the glory of Christ, unequalled and unap- 
proached, may shine above them all. 

22. And gave him to he the head. He was made the 
head of the church on the condition that he should have 
the administration of all things. It was not a mere 
honorary title, but was accompanied by the entire com- 
mand and government of the universe. The metaphor 
of a head denotes the highest authority. I am unwilling 
to dispute about a name, but we are driven to it by the 
base conduct of those who flatter the Romish idol. 
Since Christ alone is called the head, all others, whether 
angels or men, must rank as members; so that he who 
holds the highest place among his fellows is still one of 
the members of the same body. And yet they are not 
ashamed to make an open avowal that the church will 
be jffithout a head, ^ if it has not another head on earth 
besides Christ. So small is the respect which they pay 
to Christ that, if he obtain undivided the honour which 
his Father has bestowed upon him, the church is sup- 
posed to be disfigured. This is the basest sacrilege. 
But let us listen to the Apostle, who declares that the 
church is his body, and, consequently, that those who 
refuse to submit to him are unworthy of its communion, 
for on him alone the unity of the church depends. 

23. The fulness of him thatJUleth all in all. This is 
the highest honour of the church, that, until he is 
united to us, the Son of God reckons himself in some 
measure imperfect. What consolation is it for us to 
learn, that not until we are along with him, does he pos- 
sess all his parts, or wish to be regarded as complete ! 
Hence, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, when 

» Isa. ix. 6. « iy"ON " djcl^oXov. 
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the apostle discusses largely the metaphor of a human 
body, he includes under the single name of Christ the 
whole church. 

That Jilleth all in all. This is added, to guard against 
the supposition that any real defect would exist in 
Christ, if he were separated from us. His wish to be 
filled, and, in some respects, made perfect in us, arises 
from no want or necessity ; for all that is good in our- 
selves, or in apy of the creatures, is the gift of his hand ; 
and his goodness appears the more remarkably in rais- 
ing us out of nothing, that he may dwell and live in us. 
There is no impropriety in limiting the word all to its 
application to this passage ; for though all things are 
regulated by the will and power of Christ, yet the sub- 
ject of which Paul particularly speaks is the spiritual 
government of the church. There is nothing, indeed, to 
binder us from viewing it as referring to the universal 
government of the world ; but to limit it to the case in 
hand is the more probable interpretation. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. And you hath he quickened^ who were dead 
in trespasses and sins. 2. Wherein in time past 
ye walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience : 3. Among whom also we all had our con- 
versation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, ful- 
filling the desires of the flesh and of the mind ; and 
were by nature the children of wrath even as others. 

] . And you who were dead. This is an exposition of 
the former statement, accompanied by an illustration. ^ 
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To bring home more effectually to the Ephesiaiis the 
general doctrine of Divine grace, he reminds them of 
their former condition. This application consists of two 
parts : ye were formerly lost, — ^but now God, by his 
grace, has rescued you from destruction. And here we 
must observe, that, in labouring to give an impressive 
view of both of these parts, the apostle makes a break 
in the style by a transposition. ^ There is some per- 
plexity in the language ; but if we attend carefully to 
what the apostle says about those two parts, the mean- 
ing is clear. As to the first, he says that they we^^e dead; 
and states, at the same time, the cause of the death — 
trespasses and sins. He does not mean simply that they 
were in danger of death ; but that it was a real and 
present death under which they laboured. As spiritual 
death is nothing else than the alienation of the soul from 
God, we are all bom as dead men, and we live as dead 
men, until we are made partakers of the life of Christ, 
— agreeably to the words of our Lord, " The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live." * 

The Papists, who are eager to seize every opportu- 
nity of undervaluing the grace of God, say, that while 
we are out of Christ, we are half dead. But we are not 
at liberty to set aside the declarations of our Lord and 
of the Apostle Paul, that, while we remain in Adam, 
we are entirely devoid of life ; and that regeneration is 
a new life of the soul, by which it rises from the dead. 
Some kind of life, I acknowledge, does remain in us, 
while we are still at a distance from Christ ; for unbe- 
lief does not altogether destroy the outward senses, or 
the will, or the other faculties of the soul. But what 
has this to do with the kingdom of God ?. What has it 
to do with a happy life, so long as every sentiment of the 
mind, and every act of the will, is death ? Let this, 
then, be held as a fixed principle, that the union of our 
soul with God is the true and only life ; and that out 
of Christ we are altogether dead, because sin, the cause 
of death, reigns in us. - 

* VTTtpgardv. • Jobtte¥tyi&OOgle 
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2. fTherein in time past ye walked. From the ejQfects 
or fruits, he draws a proof that sin formerly reigned in 
them ; for, until sin displays itself in outward acts, men 
are not sufl&ciently aware of its power. When he adds, 
according to the course of this wo^'ldy he intimates that 
the death which he had mentioned rages in the nature 
of man, and is an universal disease. He does not mean 
that course of the world which God has ordained, nor 
the elements, such as the heaven, and earth, and air, 
— but the depravity with which we are all infected ; so 
that sin is not peculiar to a few, but pervades the whole 
world. 

According to the prince of the power of the air. He 
now proceeds farther, and explains the cause of our cor- 
ruption to be the dominion which the devil exercises 
over us. A more severe condemnation of mankind could 
not have been pronounced. "What does he leave to us, 
when he declares us to be the slaves of Satan, and sub- 
ject to his will, so long as we live out of the kingdom 
of Christ ? Our condition, therefore, though many treat 
it with ridicule, or, at least, with little disapprobation, 
may w ell excite our horror. Where is now the free- 
will, the guidance of reason, the moral virtue, of which 
Papists talk so much ? What will they find that is 
pure or holy under the tyranny of the devil ? On this 
subject, indeed, they are extremely cautious, and de- 
nounce this doctrine of Paul as a grievous heresy. I 
maintain, on the contrary, that there is no obscurity in 
the apostle's language. AH men who live according to 
the course of this world^ that is, according to the inclina- 
tions of their flesh, are here declared to fight under the 
reign of Satan. 

In accordance with the practice of the inspired wri- 
ters, the devil is mentioned in the singular number. As 
the children of God have one head, so have the wicked ; 
for each of the classes forms a distinct body. By assign- 
ing to him the dominion over all wicked beings, ungod- 
liness is represented as an unbroken mass. The mean- 
ing of the expression, the prince of the power of the air, 
will be considered when we come to the sixth chapte 
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At present, we shall merely advert to the strange absur- 
dity of the Manicheans, in endeavouring to prove from 
this passage the existence of two principles, as if Satan 
could do any thing without the Divine permission. 
Paul does not allow him the highest authority, which 
belongs to the will of God alone, but merely a tyranny 
which God permits him to exercise. What is Satan 
but God's executioner to punish man's ingratitude? 
This is implied in Paul's language, when he represents 
the success of Satan as confined to unbelievers ; for the 
children of God are thus exempted from his power. 
Satan, therefore, does nothing but under the control of 
a superior : he is not an unlimited monarch. ^ 

We may now draw from it also this inference, that 
ungodly men have no excuse in being driven by Satan 
to commit all sorts of crimes. Whence comes it that 
they are subject to his tyranny, but because they ara 
rebels against God ? If none are the slaves of Satan, 
but those who have renounced the service, and refuse to 
yield to the authority, of God, let them blame them- 
selves for having so cruel a master. By the children of 
disobedience^ according to a Hebrew idiom, are meant 
obstinate persons. Unbelief is always accompanied by 
disobedience ; so that it is the source — ^the mother of all 
stubbornness. 

3. Among" whom also we all had our conversation. 
Lest it should be supposed that what he had now said 
was a slanderous reproach against the former character 
of the Ephcsians, or that Jewish pride had led him to 
treat the Gentiles as an inferior race, he associates him- 
self and his countrymen along with them in the general 
^ accusation. This is not done in hypocrisy, but in a sin- 

cere ascription of glory to God. It may excite wonder, 
indeed, that he should speak of himself as having 
( walked ** in the lusts of the flesh,*' while, on other oc- 

\ casions, he boasts that his life had been throughout irre- 

\ proachable. " Touching the righteousness which is in 

the law, blameless.'** And again, " Ye are witnesses, 
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and God also, bow holily, and justly, and iinblameably, 
we behaved ourselves among you that believe." ^ But 
the statement applies to all who have not been rege- 
nerated by the Spirit of Christ. However praise- 
worthy, in appearance, the life of some may be, because 
their lusts do not break out in the sight of men, there is 
nothing pure or holy which does not proceed from the 
fountain of all purity. 

Fuyilliiig the desires of the^ flesh and of the mind. To 
fulfil these desires, is to live according to the guidance 
of our natural disposition and of our mind. The flesh 
means here the disposition, or, what is called, the 
inclination of the nature; and the next expression* 
means what proceeds from the mind. Now, the mind 
includes reason, such as it exists in men by nature ; so 
that lusts do not refer exclusively to the lower appetites, 
or what is called the sensual part of man, but extend to 
the whole. 

And were by nature children of wrath. All men, 
without exception, whether Jews or Gentiles, ^ are hero 
pronounced to be guilty, until they are redeemed by 
Christ ; so that out of Christ there is no righteousness, 
no salvation, and, in short, no excellence. Children of 
wrath are those who are lost, and who deserve eternal 
death. IVrath is the judgment of God ; so that the 
children of wrath are those who are condemned be- 
fore God. Such, the apostle tells us, had been the 
Jews, — such had been all the excellent men that were 
now in the church ; and they were so hif nature^ — from 
their very commencement, — from their mother's womb. 

This is a remarkable passage, in opposition to the 
views of the Pelagians, and of all who deny original sin. 
What dwells naturally in all is certainly original ; but 
Paul declares that we are all naturally liable to condem- 
nation, — therefore sin dwells naturally in us, for God 
does not condemn the innocent. Pelagians were wont 
to object, that sin spread from Adam to the whole hu- 
man race, not by descent, but by imitation. But Paul 
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affirms that we are boru with sin, as serpents bring 
their venom from the womb. Others who think that 
it is not in reality sin, are not less at variance with 
Paul's language ; for where condemnation is, there must 
unquestionably be sin. It is not with blameless men, 
but with sin, that God is offended. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that the depravity which we inherit from our pa- 
rents is rcclioned as sin before God ; for the seeds of sin, 
before they have been openly displayed, are perceived 
and condemned. 

But one question here arises. Why does Paul repre- 
sent the Jews, equally with others, as subject to wrath 
and curse, while they were the blessed seed ? I answer, 
they have a common nature. Jews differ from Gen- 
tiles in nothing but this, that, through the grace of the 
promise, God delivers them from destruction, but that 
is a remedy which came after the disease. Another 
question is, since God is the Author of nature, how 
comes it that no blame attaches to God if we are lost 
by nature ? I answer, there is a twofold nature : the 
one was produced by God, and the other is the corrup- 
tion of it. This condemnation therefore which Paul men- 
tions does not proceed from God, but from a depraved 
nature : for we are not bom such as Adam was at first 
created, we are not " wholly a right seed, but are turn- 
ed into the degenerate " ^ offspring of a degenerate and 
sinful man. 

4. But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, 5. Even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ ; (by grace ye are saved ;) 6. And hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heaLveuly places in Christ Jesus; 7. That in the 
ages to come, he might show the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in his kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus. 

4. But Gody who is rich in mercy. Now follows the 
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second member of the sentence, the substance of which 
is, that God had delivered the Ephesians from the des- 
truction to which they were formerly liable ; but the 
words which be employs are different. God^ who is 
ynch in mercy ^ hath quickened you together with ChHst. 
There is no other life than that which is breathed into 
us by Christ : so that we begin to live only when we 
are engrafted into him, and enjoy the same life with 
himself. This enables us to see what the apostle for- 
merly meant by death, for that death and this resurrec- 
tion are brought into contrast. To be made partakers 
of the life of the Son of God, — to be quickened by one 
Spirit, is an inestimable privilege. 

On this ground he praises the mercy of God, meaning 
by its riches^ that it had been poured out in a singular- 
ly large and abundant manner. The whole of our sal- 
vation is here ascribed to the mercy of God. But he 
presently adds,ybr his great love wherewith he loved us. 
This is a still more express declaration that all was ow- 
ing to undeserved goodness ; for he declares that God 
was moved by this single consideration. " Herein," 
says John, "is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us. — We love him, because he first loved us." ^ 

5. £ven when we were dead in sin. These words 
have the same emphasis as similar expressions in another 
Epistle. " For when we were yet without strength^ in 
dua time Christ died for the ungodly. — But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sin- 
nersy Christ died for us."^ Whether the words, by 
grace ye are saved^ have been inserted by another hand, 
I know not ; but as they are perfectly agreeable to 
the context, I am quite willing to receive them as 
written by Paul. They show us that he always feels 
as if he had not sufficiently proclaimed the riches of Di- 
vine grace, and accordingly expresses, by a variety of 
terms, the same truth, that every thing connected with 
our salvation ought to be ascribed to God as its Author. 
And certainly he who duly weighs the ingratitude of 
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men will uot complain that this parenthesis is super* 
iluous. 

6. And hath raised us up together. The resurrection 
and sitting in heaven, which are here mentioned, are not 
yet seen by mortal eyes. Yet, as if those blessings were 
presently in our possession, he states that we have re- 
ceived them ; and illustrates the change which has taken 
place in our condition, when we were led from Adam to 
Christ. It is as if we had been brought from the deep- 
-est hell to heaven itself. And certamly, although, as 
respects ourselves, our salvation is still the object of hope, 
yet in Christ we already possess a blessed immortality 
and glory ; and therefore, he adds, in ChrUt Jesus, 
Hitherto, it does not appear in the members, but only 
in the head ; yet, in consequence of the secret union, it 
belongs truly to the members. Some render it through 
Christ ; but, for the reason which has been mentioned, 
it is better to retain the usual rendering, in Christ, 
We are thus furnished with the richest consolation. Of 
every thing which we now want, we have a sure pledge 
and foretaste in the person of Christ. 

7. That in the ages to come. The final and true 
cause, — the glory of God, — ^is again mentioned, that the 
Ephesians, by making it the subject of earnest study, 
might be more fully assured of their salvation.. It was 
the design of God, that in the ages to come he might 
shew the exceeding riches of his grace. This exhibits 
still more strongly the hateful ciiaracter of those by 
whom the free calling of the Gentiles was attacked. 
They were endeavouring instantly to crush that scheme 
which was destined to be remembered through all ages. 
But we, too, are instructed by it, that the mercy of God, 
who was pleased to admit our fathers into the number 
of his own people, deserves to be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. The calling of the Gentiles is an astonish- 
ing work of Divine goodness, which ought to be handed 
down by parents to children, and to their children's 
children, that it may never be forgotten or unacknow- 
ledged by the sons of men. 

The riches of his grace in his kindness. The love of 
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God to US in Christ is here proved, or again declared, to 
have had its origin in mercy. That he might shew^ 
says he, the exceeding riches of his grace. How ? In 
his kindness towards «*, as the tree is known by its 
fruit Not only, therefore, does he declare that the 
love of God was free, but likewise that God displayed 
m it the riches, — the extraordinary pre-eminent riches 
of his grace. It deserves notice, also, that the name of 
Christ is repeated ; for no grace, no love, must be ex- 
pected by us from God, except through his mediation. 

8. For by grace are ye saved through faith : and 
that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. 9. Not 
of works, lest any man should boast. 10. For we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them. 

8. JFor hy grace are ye saved. This is an inference 
from the former statements. Having treated of election 
and of effectual calling, he arrives at this general con- 
clusion, that they had obtained salvation by faith alone. 
First, he asserts that the salvation of the Ephesians was 
entirely the work, the gracious work of God. But then 
they had obtained this grace by faith. On one side, we 
must look at God; and, on the other, at man. God 
declares that he owes us nothing ; so tliat salvation is 
not a reward or recompense, but unmixed grace. The 
next question is, in what way do men receive that sal- 
vation which is offered to them by the hand of God ? 
The answer is, hy faith ; and hence he concludes that 
nothing connected with it is our own. If, on the part 
of God, it is grace alone, and if we bring nothing but 
faith, which strips us of all commendation, it follows 
that salvation does not come from us. 

Ought we not then to be silent about free-will, and 
good intentions, and fancied preparations, and ments, 
and satisfactions ? There is none of these which does 
not, in the sight of men, claim a share of praise ; so that 
the praise of grace would not, as Paul bhcws, remain un- 
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diminished. When, on the part of man, the act of re- 
ceiving salvation is made to consist in faith alone, all 
other means, on which men are accustomed to rely, are 
discarded. Faith, then, brings a man empty to God, 
that he may be filled with the blessings of Christ. 
And so he adds, not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God: 
that, claiming nothing for themselves, they may acknow- 
ledge God alone as the Author of their salvation. 

9. Not of works. Hence we see that the apostle 
ascribes nothing to man in the work of salvation. In 
these three phrases, — not of yourselves^ — it is the gift of 
God, — not ofworkSi — he embraces the substance of his 
long argument in the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Galatians. Righteousness comes to us from the 
mercy of God alone, — is offered to us in Christ by the 
gospel, — and is received by faith alone, without the 
merit of works. 

This passage affords an easy refutation of the idle 
cavil by which Papists attempt to evade the argument, 
that we are justified without works. Paul, they tell 
us, is speaking about ceremonies. But the present 
question is not confined to one class of works. Nothing 
can be more clear than this. The whole righteousness 
of man, which consists in works, — ^nay, the whole man, 
and every thing that he can call his own, is set aside. 
We must attend to the contrast between God and man, 
— between grace and works. Why should God be con- 
trasted with man, if the controversy related to nothing 
more than cercnjonies ? 

Papists themselves are compelled to own that Paul 
ascribes to the grace of God the whole glory of our sal- 
vation ; but endeavour to do away with this admission 
by another contrivance. This mode of expression, they 
tell us, is employed, because God bestows the first 
grace. It is really foolish to imagine that they can suc- 
ceed in this way, since Paul excludes man and his ut- 
most ability, — not only from the commencement, but 
throughout, — from the whole work of obtaining salva- 
tion. 

But it is still more absurd to overlook the apostle's 
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inference, lest any man should boast. Some room must 
always remain for man's boasting, so long as, indepen- 
dently of grace, merits are of any avail. Paul's doctrine 
is overthrown, unless the . whole praise is rendered to 
God and to his mercy. And here we must advert to a 
very common error in the interpretation of this passage. 
Many persons restrict the word gift to faith alone. But 
Paul is only repeating in other words the former senti- 
ment. His meaning is, not that faith is the gift of God, 
but that salvation is given to us, — that salvation comes 
to us, — by the gift of God. 

1 0. For we are his loorkmanship. By setting aside 
the contrary supposition, he proves his statement, that 
by grace we are saved, — ^that we have no remaining 
works by which we can merit salvation, — for all the 
good works which we possess are the fruit of regenera- 
tion. Hence it follows, that works themselves are a part 
of grace. We are his workmanship. This does not re- 
fer to ordinary creation, by which we are made men. 
We are declared to be new creatures, because, not by 
our own power, but by the Spirit of Christ, we have 
been formed to righteousness. This applies to none but 
believers. As the descendants of Adam, they were wick- 
ed and depraved ; but by the grace of Christ, they are 
spiritually renewed, and become new men. Every thing 
in us, therefore, that is good, is the supernatural gift of 
God. The context explains his meaning. We are his 
workmanships because we have been created, — not in 
Adam, but in Christ Jesus, — not to every kind of life, 
but to good works. 

What remains now for free-will, if all the good works 
which proceed from us have been the gifts of the Spirit 
of God ? Let godly readers weigh carefully the apostle's 
words. He does not say that we are assisted by God. 
He does not say that the will is prepared, and is 
then left to run by its own strength. He does not say 
that the power of choosing aright is bestowed upon us, 
and that we are afterwards left to make our own choice. 
Such is the idle talk in which those persons- who do 
their utmost to undervalue the fi:race of God^re aceus- 
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tomed to indulge. But the apostle affirms that we are 
God's workmanship, and that every thing good in us is 
his creation, — that the whole man is formed by his hand 
to be good. It is not the mere power of choosing aright, 
or some indescribable kind of preparation, or even assist- 
ance, but the right will itself, which is his workman- 
ship ; otherwise Paul's argument would have no force. 
He means to prove, that man does not in any way pro- 
cure salvation for himself, but obtains it as a free gift 
from God. The proof is, that man is nothing but by 
Divine grace. Whoever, then, makes the very small- 
est claim for man, apart from the grace of God, — allows 
him, to that extent, ability to procure salvation. 

Created unto good works. They err widely from 
Paul's intention, who torture this passage for the pur- 
pose of injuring the righteousness of faith. Ashamed 
to affirm in plain terms, and aware that they could gain 
nothing by affirming, that we are not justified by faith, 
they shelter themselves under this kind of argument. 
" We are justified by faith, because faith, by which we 
receive the grace of God, is the commencement of 
righteousness ; but we are made righteous by regenera- 
tion, because, being renewed by the Spirit of God, we 
walk in good works." In this manner they make faith 
the door by which we enter into righteousness, but 
imagine that we obtain it by our works, or, at least, 
they define righteousness to be that uprightness by 
which a man is formed anew to a holy life. I care not 
how old this error may be ; but they err egregiously 
who endeavour to support it by this passage. 

We must look to Paul's- design. He intends to shew 
that we have brought nothing to God, by which he 
might be laid under obligations to us ; and he shews 
that the good works which we perform have come from 
God. Hence it follows that we are nothing, except 
through the pure exercise of his kindness. Those men, 
on the other hand, infer that tlie half of our justifica- 
tion arises from works. But what has this to do with 
Paul's intention, or with the subject which he handles ? 
It is one tiling to inquire in what righteousness consists, 
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and another thing to follow up the doctrine, that it is 
not from ourselves, hy this argument, that ^ive have no 
right to claim good works as our own, but have been 
formed by the Spirit of God, through the grace of Christ, 
to all that is good. When Paul lays down the cause of 
justification, he turns chiefly on this point, that our 
consciences will never enjoy peace till they rely on the 
propitiation for sins. Nothing of this sort is even al- 
luded to in the present instance. His whole object is 
to prove, that, " by the grace of God, we are what we 
are." ' 

Which God hath before ordained^^ or, which God hath 
prepared, ^ Beware of applying this, as the Pelagians 
do, to the instruction of the law ; as if Paul's meaning 
were, that God commands what is just, and lays down 
a proper rule of life. Instead of this, he follows up the 
doctrine which he had begun to illustrate, that salvation 
does not proceed from ourselves. He says, that before 
we were born, the good works were prepared by God, 
— meaning, that in our own strength we are not able to 
lead a holy life, but only so far as we are formed and 
adapted by the hand of God. Now, if the grace of God 
came before our performances, all ground of boasting has 
been taken away. Let us carefully observe the word 
prepared. On the simple ground of the order of events, 
Paul rests the proof that, with respect to good works, 
God owes us nothing. How so ? Because they were 
drawn out of his treasures, in which they had long be- 
fore been laid up ; for *< whom he called, them he also 
justified."* 

11. Wherefore remember i^Bi ye being m time 
past Gentiles in the flesh, who are called Uncir- 
cumcision, by that which is called the Circumci- 
sion in the flesh made by hands ; 12. That at that 
time ye were without Christ, being aliens from the 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 10. 
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commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenants of promise, having no hope, and without 
God in the world : 13. But now, in Christ Jesus, 
ye who sometimes were afar off, are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ. 

11. Wherefore remember. T\ye apostle never once 
loses sight of bis subject, marks it out clearly, and pur- 
sues it with increasing earnestness. He again exhorts 
the Epbesians to remember what their character had 
been before tbey were called. This consideration was 
fitted to convince them that they had no reason to h& 
proud. He afterwards points out the method of recon- 
ciliation, that they might rest with perfect satisfaction 
on Christ alone, and not imagine that other aids were 
necessary. The first clause may be thus summed up : 
" Remember that, when ye were uncircumcised, ye were 
aliens from Christ, from the hope of salvation, and from 
the church and kingdom of God ; so that you had no 
friendly intercourse with God." The second may run 
thus : " But now ingrafted into Christ, ye are at the 
same time reconciled to God." What is implied in both 
parts of the description, and what effect the remem- 
brance of it was fitted to produce on their minds, has 
been already considered. 

GentUea in thefiesh. He first mentions that they had 
wanted the marks of God's people. Circumcision was 
a token by which the people of God were marked out 
and distinguished from other men : Undrcumcision was 
the mark of a profane person. Since therefore God 
usually connects his grace with the sacraments, their . 
want of the sacraments is taken as an evidence that 
neither were they partakers of his grace. The argu- 
ment, indeed, does not hold universally, though it does 
hold as to God's ordinary dispensations. Hence we find 
the following language : " And the Lord God said. 
Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil : and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever : there- 
fore the Lord God sent him forth from /the garden of 
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Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken. So 
he drove out the man." ^ Though he had devoured the 
whole tree, he would not, hy merely eating it, have re- 
covered the possession of life ; hut by takmg away the 
sign, the Lord took from him also life itself. Uncir- 
cumcision is thus held out to the Ephesians as a mark 
of pollution. By taking from the Ephesians the token 
of sanctification, he deprives them also of the thing sig- 
nified. 

Some are of opinion, that all these observations are 
intended to throw contempt on outward circumcision ; 
but this is a mistake. At the same time, I acknow- 
ledge, that the qualifying clause, the Circumcision in the 
flesh made by hands^ points out a twofold circumeision. 
The Jews were thus taught that they should no longer 
indulge in foolish boasting about the literal circumci- 
sion. The Ephesians, on the other hand, were in- 
structed to abstain from all scruples on their own ac- 
count, since the most important privilege,* — ^nay, the 
whole truth expressed by the outward sign, — was in 
their possession. He calls it, Uncircumcision in the fleshy 
because they bore the mark of their pollution ; but, at 
the same time, he suggests that their uncircumcision 
was no hindrance to their being spiritually circumcised 
by Christ. 

The words may likewise be read in two clauses : 
Circumcision in the fleshy meaning that it was carnal ; 
made hy hands, meaning that it was done by the hand 
of man. This kind of circumcision is contrasted with 
that of the Spirit, or of the hearty * which is also called 
the circumcision of Christ, ^ By that which is called. 
Circumcision may l)e viewed here either as a collective 
noun for the Jews themselves, or literally for the thing 
itself; and then the meaning would be, that the Gen- 
tiles were called Uncircumcision, because they wanted 
the sacred symbol, that is, by way of distinction. This 
latter sense is countenanced by the qualifying phrase ; 
but the substance of the argument is little affected. 

' Gen. iU. 22, 23. * Rom. ii. 29. ' Col. U. 1 1. 
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12. That at that time ye were mthotit Christ, The 
Ephesians had been excluded, not only from the out- 
ward badge, but from every thing necessary to the sal- 
Tation and happiness of men. As Christ is the founda- 
tion of hope and of all the promises, he mentions, first of 
all, that they were without Chinst, But for him that is 
without Christ, there remains nothing but destruc* 
tion. On him the commonwealth of Israel was founded ; 
and in whom, but in himself, could the people of God 
be collected into one holy society ? A similar observa- 
tion might be made as to the covenants of promise. On 
one great promise made to Abraham all the others 
hang, and without it they lose all their value : " In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed." ' 
Hence our apostle says elsewhere, *' All the promises 
of God in him are yea, and in him Amen"^ Take 
away the covenant of salvation, and there remains no 
hope. . The covenants ^ denote here the tables^ or, in or- 
dinary legal phrase, the instruments. By a solemn ri- 
tual did God sanction his covenant with Abraham and 
his posterity, that he would be their God for ever and 
ever.^ Tables of this covenant were ratified by the 
hand of Moses, and intrusted, as a peculiar treasure, to 
the people of Israel, to whom, and not to the Gentiles, 
•* pertained the covenants." ^ 

And without God in the world. But at no period 
were the Ephesians, or any other Gentiles, destitute of 
all religion. Why, then, are they styled Atheists?^ 
for an Atheist, ^ strictly speaking, is one who does not 
believe, and who absolutely ridicules, the being of a 
God. That appellation, certainly, is not usually given 
to superstitious persons, but to tlio^ who have no feel- 
ing of religion, and who desire to see it utterly destroyed. 
I answer, Paul was right in giving them this name, for 
he treated all the notions entertained respecting false 
gods as nothing ; and with the utmost propriety do 
godly persons regard all idols as " nothing in the 

^ Gen. xxii. J8. '2 Cor. i. 20. * ^laOijKwv. * Gen. xv. 9. 
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world." ^ Those who do not worship the trae God, 
whatever may be the variety of their worship, or the 
multitude of laborious ceremonies which they perform, 
are without God : they adore what they know not. * 
Let it be carefully observed, that the Ephesians are not 
charged with Atheism^ ^ in the same degree as Diagoras, 
and others of the same stamp, who were subjected to 
that reproach. Persons who imagined themselves to be 
very religious are charged with that crime ; for an idol 
is a forgery, an imposition, not a divinity. 

From what has been said, the conclusion will be 
easily drawn, that out of Christ there are none but 
idols. Those who were formerly declared to be without 
Chiist^ are now declared to be without God ; as John 
says, " Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father ;" * and again, " Whosoever transgresseth, 
and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not 
God." * Let us know, therefore, that all who do not 
keep this way wander from the true God. We shall 
next be asked, did God. never reveal hinjself to any of 
the Gentiles ? I answer, no manifestation of God with- 
out Christ was ever made among the Gentiles, any more 
than among the Jews. It is not to one age only, or to 
one nation, that the saying of our Lord applies, " I am 
the way ;" for he adds, " no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me." ^ 

13. BtU now in Christ Jesus, We must either supply 
the verb, now that ye have been received in Christ Jesusy 
or connect the word now with the conclusion of the 
verse, now through the blood of Christy — which will be 
a still clearer exposition. In either case, the meaning 
is, that the Ephesians, who sometimes were far off from 
God and from salvation, had been reconciled to God 
through Christ, and made nigh by his blood ; for the 
blood of Christ has taken away the enmity which existed 
between them and God, and from being enemies hath 
made them sons. 
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14. For he is our peace, who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us; 15. Having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances ; for to make in himself of 
twain one new man, so making peace; 16. And 
that he might reconcile both unto God in one body 
by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby. 

14. I^or he is our peace. He now includes Jews in 
the privilege of reconciliation, and shews that, through 
one Messiah, all are united to God. This consideration 
was fitted to repress the false confidence of the Jews, 
who, despising the grace of Christ, boasted that they 
were the holy people, and chosen inheritance, of God. 
If Christ is our peace^ all who are out of him must be 
at variance with God. What a beautiful title is this 
which Christ possesses, — the Peace between God and 
men 1 Let no one who dwells in Christ entertain a 
doubt that h» is reconciled to God. 

Who hath made both one. This was a necessary part 
of the discussion. All intercourse with the Gentiles 
was held to be inconsistent with their own superior 
claims. To subdue this pride, he tells them that they 
and the Gentiles have been united into one body. Put 
all these things together, and you will frame the fol- 
lowing syllogism : If the Jews wish to enjoy peace with 
God, they must have Christ as their Mediator. But 
Christ will not be their peace in any other way, than by 
making them one body with the Gentiles. Therefore, 
unless the Jews admit the Gentiles to fellowship with 
them, they have no friendship with God. 

And hath broken down the middle wall of partition^ 
To understand this passage, two things must be ob- 
served. The Jews were separated, for a certain time, 
from the Gentiles, by the appointment of God, and ce- 
remonial observances were the open and avowed sym- 
. hols of that separation. Passing by the Gentiles, God 
had chosen the Jews to be a peculiar people to himself. 
A wide distinction was thus made, when the one class 
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were " fellow-citizens and of the household" ^ of the 
church, and the other were- foreigners. This is stated 
in the song of Moses : " When the Most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the 
sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people accord- 
ing to the number of the children of Israel : for the 
Lord's portion is his people, Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance." ^ Bounds were thus fixed by God to separate 
one people from the rest ; and hence arose the enmity 
which is here mentioned. A separation is thus made. 
The Gentiles are set aside. God is pleased to choose 
and sanctify the Jewish people, by freeing them from 
the ordinary pollution of mankind. Ceremonial obser- 
vances were afterwards added, which, like walls, en- 
closed the inheritance of God, prevented it from being 
open to all or mixed with other possessions, and thus 
excluded the Gentiles from the kingdom of God. 

But now, the apostle says, the enmity is removed, 
and the wall is broken down. By extending the pri- 
vilege of adoption beyond the limits of Judea, Christ 
has now made us all to be brethren. And so is fulfilled 
the prophecy, *' God shall enlarge Japheth, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem." ^ 

15. Having abolished in his jUsh the enmity. The 
middle wall of partition hindered Christ from forming 
Jews and Gentiles into one body, and therefore the wall 
has been broken down. The reason why it is broken 
down is now added — to abolish the enmity^ by the flesh 
of Christ. The Son of God, by assuming a nature 
common to all, has formed in his own body a perfect 
unity. 

Even the law of commandments contained in ordi' 
nances, "What was metaphorically understood by the 
word walk is now more plainly expressed. The cere- 
monies, by which the distinction was declared, have 
been abolished through Christ. What were circumci- 
sion, sacrifices, washings, and abstaining from certain 
kinds of food, but symbols of sanctification, reminding 
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the Jews that their lot was different from that of other 
nations ; just as the white and the red cross distinguish 
the French of the present day from the inhabitants of 
Burgundy. l*aul declares not only that the Gentiles 
are equally with the Jews admitted to the fellowship of 
grace, so that they no longer differ from each other, but 
that the mark of difference has been taken away, for 
ceremonies have been abolished. If two contending 
nations were brought under the dominion of one prince, 
he would not only desire that they should live in 
harmony, but would remove the badges and marks of 
their former enmity. When an obligation is discharged, 
the hand-writing is destroyed, — a metaphor which Paul 
employs on this very subject in another Epistle.* 

Some interpreters, ^ — though, in my opinion, errone- 
ously, — connect the words, in ordinances^ with abolish- 
ed, making the ordinances to be the act of abolishing 
the ceremonies. This is the ordinary phrase for describ- 
ing the ceremonial law, in which the Lord not only en- 
joined upon the Jews a simple rule of life, but bound 
them by various statutes. It is evident, too, that Paul 
is here treating exclusively of the ceremonial law ; for 
the moral law is not a wall of partition separating us 
from the Jews, but lays down instructions in which the 
Jews were not less deeply concerned than ourselves. This 
passage affords the means of refuting an erroneous view 
held by some, that circumcision and all the ancient rites, 
though they are not binding on the Gentiles, are in 
force at the present day upon the Jews. On this 
principle there would still be a middle wall of partition 
between us, which is proved to be false. 

For to make in himself of twain one new man. When 
the apostle says, in himself he turns away the Epbe- 
sians from viewing the diversity of men, and bids them 
look for unity nowhere but in Christ. To whatever 
extent the two might differ in their former condition, 
in Christ they are become one ii^vn^^^ut he emphati- 
cally adds, one new man^ intimating (^hat he explains 

* Col. ii. 14. « Theodoret, Thcophylact, and others. 
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at greater length on another occasion) that " neither . 
circumcision, nor uncircumcision, availeth anything," ^ 
but that " a new creature " holds the first and the last 
place. The principle which cements them is spiritual 
regeneration. If then we are all renewed by Christ, let 
the Jews no longer congratulate themselves on their 
ancient condition, but let them be ready to admit that, 
both in themselves and in others, " Christ is all and in 
all." 2 

16. And that he might reconcile both. The reconcilia- 
tion between ourselves which has now been described 
is not the only advantage which we derive from Christ. 
We have been brought back into favour with God. 
The Jews are thus led to consider that they have not 
less need of a Mediator than the Gentiles. Without 
this, neither the law, nor ceremonies, nor their descent 
from Abraham, nor all their dazzling prerogatives, 
would be of any avail. We are all sinners, and forgive- 
ness of sins cannot be obtained, but through the grace 
of Christ. He adds, in one body, to inform the Jews, 
that to cultivate union with the Gentiles will be well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

B^ the cross. The word cross is added, to point out 
the propitiatory sacrifice. Sin is the cause of enmity 
between God and us, and until it is removed, we shall 
not be restored to the Divine favour. It has been blotted 
out by the death of Christ, in which he offered himself 
to the Father as an expiatory victim. There is another 
reason, indeed, why the cross is mentioned here, as it is 
through the cross that all ceremonies have been abo- 
lished. Accordingly, he adds, having slain the enmity 
therebif. These words, which unquestionably relate to 
the cross, may admit of two senses, — either that Christ, 
by his death, has turned away from us the Father's 
anger, or that, having redeemed both Jews and Gentiles, 
he has brought them back into one flock. The latter 
appears to be the more probable interpretation, as it 
agrees with a former clause, having abolished in hisjiesh 
the enmity, ^ 
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17. And came and preached peace to you which 
were afar oflF, and to them that were nigh. 18. For 
through him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father. 19. Now therefore ye are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow. citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God: 
20. And are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone ; 21. In whom all the build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord; 22. In whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit. 

17. And came and preached peace. All that Christ 
had done towards effecting a reconciliation would have 
been of no service, if it bad not been proclaimed by the 
gospel. The fruit of this peace has now been offered 
both to Jews and to Gentiles. To save Gentiles as well 
as Jews was the design of our Saviour's coming, as the 
preaching of the gospel, which is addressed indiscrimi- 
nately to both, makes abundantly manifest. The same 
order is followed in the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. " He hath committed unto us the word of re- 
conciliation. Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ. 
For he hath made him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin." ^ Salvation through the death of Christ is first 
announced, and a description is afterwards given of the 
manner in which Christ communicates to us himself and 
the benefit of his death. But here Paul dwells chiefly 
on this circumstance, that Gentiles are united with Jews 
in the kingdom of God. Having already represented 
Christ as a Saviour common to both, he now speaks of 
them as companions in the gospel. The Jews, though 
they possessed the law, needed the gospel also; and 
Cfod had bestowed upon the Gentiles equal grace. 
Those therefore whom " God hath joined together, let 
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not man put asunder."^ No reference to distance of 

Slace is conveyed by the words afar o^and nigh. The 
ews, in respect of the covenant, were nigh to God. 
The Gentiles, so long as they had no promise of salva- 
tion, were afar o^-— were banished from the kingdom 
of God. 

And preached peace ; not indeed by his own lips, 
but by the apostles. It was necessary that Christ 
should rise from the dead, before the Gentiles were call- 
ed to the fellowship of grace. Hence that saying of 
our Lord, " I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel." ^ The apostles were forbidden, while 
he was still in the world, to carry their first embassy to 
the Gentiles. " Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans, enter ye not. But 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." ' 
His apostles were afterwards employed as trumpets for 
proclaiming the gospel to the Gentiles. What they 
did, not only in his name, and by his command, but as 
it were in his own person, is justly ascribed to none 
other than himself. We too are accustomed to say, that 
Christ addresses you by us. The faith of the gospel 
would be weak indeed, were we to look no higher than 
to men. Its whole authority is derived from viewing 
men as God's instruments, and hearing Christ speak to 
us by their mouth. Observe here, the gospel is the 
message of peace^ by which God declares nimself to be 
reconciled to us, and makes known his paternal love. 
Take away the gospel, and war and enmity continue 
to subsist between God and men. The native tendency 
of the gospel is, to give peace and calmness to the con- 
science, which would otherwise be tormented by dis- 
tresriing alarm. 

18. For through him we hoik have access. This is an 
argument from the fact that we are permitted to draw 
near to God. But it may be viewed also as an an- 
nouncement of peace. Wicked men, lulled into a pro- 
found sleep, sometimes deceive themselves by false no- 
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tions of peace, but are never at rest, except when they 
have learned to forget the Divine judgment, and to keep 
themselves at the greatest possible distance from God. 
It was necessary therefore to explain the true nature of 
evangelical peace, which is widely different from a stu- 
pified conscience, from false confidence, from proud 
boasting, from ignorance of our own wretchedness. It 
is a settled composure, which leads us not to dread, but 
to desire and seek, the face of God. Now, it is Christ 
who opens the door to us, yea, who is himself the door} 
As this is a double door thrown open for the admission 
both of Jews and Gentiles, we are led to view God as 
exhibiting to both his fatherly kindness. He adds, by 
one Spirits who leads and guides us to Christ, and " by 
whom we cry, Abba, Father,"* for hence arises the 
boldness of approach. Je ws h ad various means of draw- 
ing near to God; now all have but one way, to be 
" led by the Spirit of God." « 

19. Now therefore ye are no more strangers, Tlie 
Ephesians are now exclusively addressed. They were 
formerly strangers Jrom the covenants of promise, but 
their condition was now changed. They vfereforeign' 
erSy but God had made them citizens of his church. 
The high value of that honour which God had been 
pleased to bestow upon them, is expressed in a variety 
of language. They are first called fellow-citizens with 
the saintSy — next, of the household of God,— and lastly, 
stones properly fitted into the building of the temple of 
the Lord. The first appellation is taken from the. com- 
parison of the church to a state, which occurs very fre« 
quently in Scripture. Those who were formerly pro- 
fane, and utterly unworthy to associate with godly per- 
sons, have been raised to distinguished honour in being 
admitted to be members of the same community with 
Abraham, — with all the holy patriarchs, and prophets, 
and kings, — ^nay, with the angels themselves. To be 
of the household of God, which is the second comparison, 
suggests equally exalted views of their present condition. 

^ John x« 9. ' Rom. viii. 15. ' Rom. viii. 14. 
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God has admitted them into his own family, for th« 
church is God's house. 

20. And are built. The third comparison illustrates 
the manner in which the Ephesians, and all other Chris- 
tians, are admitted to the honour of hemg feUow-citi:sens 
with the saints and of the household of God, They are 
built on the foundation^ — they are founded on the doc- 
trine, of the apostles and prophets. We are thus enabled 
to distmguish between a true and a false church. This 
is of the greatest importance ; for tlie tendency to error 
is always strong, and the consequences of mistake are 
dangerous in the extreme. No churches boast more 
loudly of the name than those which bear a false and 
empty title ; as may be seen in our own times. To 
guard us against mistake, the mark of a true church is 
pointed out. 

Foundation^ in this passage, unquestionably means 
doctrine ; for no mention is made of patriarchs or pious 
kings, but only of those who held the office of teachers, 
and whom God had appointed to superintend the edifi- 
cation of his church. It is laid down by Paul, that the 
faith of the church ought to be founded on this doctrine. 
What opinion, then, must we form of those who rest 
entirely on the contrivances of men, and yet accuse us 
of revolt, because we embrace the pure doctrine of God ? 
But the manner in which it is founded deserves in- 
quiry ; for, in the strict sense of the term, Christ is the 
only foundation. He alone supports the whole church. 
He alone is the rule and standard of faith. But Christ 
is actually the foundation on which the church is built 
by the preaching of doctrine ; and, on this account, the 
prophets and apostles are called builders. ^ Nothing 
else, Paul tells us, was ever intended by the prophets 
and apostles, than to found a church on Christ. 

We shall find this to be true, if we begin with Moses ; 
for " Christ is the end of the law,**^ and the sum of the 
gospel. Let us remember, therefore, that if we wish to 
be reckoned among believers, we must place our reli- 
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ance on no other : if we wish to make sure progress in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, to hira our whole at- 
tention must be directed. The same lesson is taught 
when we consult the word of God as contained in the 
writings of the prophets and apostles. To shew us how 
we ought to combine them, their harmony is pointed 
out ; for they have a common foundation, and labour 
jointly in building the temple of God. Though the 
apostles have become our teachers, the instruction of the 
prophets has not been rendered superfluous; but one 
and the same object is promoted by both. 

I have been led to make this remark by the conduct 
of the Marcionites in ancient times, who expunged the 
word prophets from this passage ; and by that of cer- 
tain fanatics in the present day, who, following their 
footsteps, exclaim loudly that we have nothing to do 
with the law and the prophets, because the gospel has 
put an end to their authority. The Holy Spirit every- 
where declares, that he has spoken to us by the mouth 
of the prophets, and demands that we shall listen to him 
in their writings. This is of no small consequence for 
maintaining the authority of our faith. All the ser- 
vants of God, from first to last, are so perfectly agreed, 
that their harmony is in itself a clear demonstration 
that it is one God who speaks in them all. The com- 
mencement of our religion must be traced to the crea- 
tion of the world. In vain do Papists, Mahometans, 
and other sects, boast of their antiquity, while they are 
mere counterfeits of the true, the pure religion. 

Jesus Christ himselfheing the chief corner-stone* Those 
who transfer this honour to Peter, and maintain that on 
him the church is founded, are so void of shame, as to at - 
tempt to justify their error by quoting this passage. They 
hold out that Christ is called the chief corner-stone^ by 
comparison with others ; and that there are many stones 
on which the church is founded. This difficulty is easily 
solved. Various metaphors are employed by the apostles 
according to the diversity of circumstances, but still with 
the same meaning. In writing to the Corinthians, Paul 
lays down an incontestable proposition, that " other 
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foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ."* He does not therefore mean that 
Christ is merely a comer, or a part of the foundation, 
for then he would contradict himself. What then? Jews 
and Gentiles were two separate walls, but are formed 
into one spiritual building. Christ is placed in the 
middle of the comer for the purpose of uniting both, 
and this is the force of the metaphor. What is im- 
mediately added shows sufficiently that he is very far 
from limiting Christ to any one part of the building. 

21 . In whom all the building groweth. If this be true, 
what will become of Peter ? When Paul, in writing 
to the Corinthians, speaks of Christ as a " Foundation, ' 
he does not mean that the church is begun by him and 
completed by others, but draws a distinction arising 
out of a comparison of his own labours with those of 
other men. It had been his duty to found the church 
at Corinth, and to leave to his successors the completion 
of the building. ** According to the grace of God 
which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder, I 
have laid the foundation, and another buildeth there- 
on."* 

With respect to the present passage, he conveys the 
instraction, that all who are Jitly framed together in 
Christ are the temple of the Lord. There is first re- 
quired a fitting together, that believers may embrace 
aiid accommodate themselves to each other by mutual 
intercourse, otherwise there would not be a building, 
but a confused mass. The chief part of the symmetry 
consists in unity of faith. Next follows progress, or 
increase. Those who are not united in faith and love, 
so as to grow in the Lord^ belong to a profane building, 
which has nothing in common with the temple of the 
Lord. 

Crroweth unto an holy temple. Individual believers 
are at other times called " temples of the Holy Ghost,*^ 
but here all are said to constitute one temple. In both 
cases the metaphor is just and appropriate. When God 
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dwells in each of us, it is his will that we should em- 
brace all in holy unity, and that thus he should fonn 
one t£ mple out of many. Each person, when viewed 
separately, is a temple, but, when joined to others, be- 
comes a stone of a temple ; and this view is given for 
the sake of recommending the unity of the church. 

22. In whom ye also ar^e buUded t(^ether, or in whom 
also BE YE BUiLDED together. The termination of the 
Greek verb, ^ like that of the Latin, ^ does not enable 
us to determine whether it is in the imperative or indi- 
cative mood. The context will admit either, but I 
prefer the latter sense. It is, I think, an exhor- 
tation to the Ephesians to grow more and more in 
the faith of Christ, after having been once founded in 
it» and thus to form a part of that new temple of God, 
the building of which through the gospel was then in 
progress in every part of the world. Through the Spiint. 
This is again repeated for two reasons : first, to remind 
them that all human exertions are of no avail without 
the operation of the Spirit ; and secondly, to point out 
the superiority of the spiritual building to all Jewish 
and outward services. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ for you Gentiles, 2. (If ye have heard of 
the dispensation of the grace of God which is given 
me to you-ward : 3. How that by revelation he 
made known unto me the mystery ; as I wrote 
afore in few words ; 4. Whereby, when ye read, ye 
may understand my knowledge of the mystery of 
Christ; 5. Which in other ages was not made 
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known unto the sons of men, as It is now revealed 
unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; 
6. That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise in 
Chrbt by the gospel. 

1. For this cause. Paul's imprisonment, which ought 
to have been held as a confirmation of his apostleship, 
was undonbtedly presented by his adversaries in an op- 
posite light. He therefore points out to the Ephesians 
that his chains served to prove and to declare his call- 
ing ; and that the only reason why he had been impri- 
soned was, that he had preached the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. His unshaken fimmess was no small additional 
proof that he had discharged his office in a proper 
manner. 

The prisoner of Jesus Chrnst To strengthen hjs 
authority still more, he speaks in lofty terms of his pri- 
son. In the presence of the world and of wicked men, 
this might have appeared to be foolish boasting ; but, 
in addressing godly persons, it was a dignified and faith- 
ful manner. The glory of Christ not only overcomes 
the ignominy of the chains, but converts what was in 
itself a reproach into the highest honour. If he had 
merely said, " I am a prisoner," this would not have 
conveyed the idea of his being an ambassador. Impri- 
sonment alone has no claim to honour, being usually the 
mark of wickedness and crime. But the crowns and 
sceptres of kings, to say nothing of the imposing splen- 
dour of an ambassador, are less honourable than the 
chains of a prisoner of Jesus Christ. Men might think 
otherwise, but it is our duty to judge of the reasons. 
So highly ought the name of Christ to be revered by 
lis, that what men consider to be the greatest reproach, 
ought to be viewed by us as the greatest honour. — For 
you Gentiles.' Another circumstance fitted to interest 
the Ephesians was, that the persecutions of Paul were 
endured for the Gentiles, — that his troubles and dangers 
were on their account. 

2. Jfye have heard. There is reason to believe that 
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while Paul was at Ephesus, he had said nothing on 
these subjects, no necessity for doing so having arisen. ; 
for no controversy had taken place among them about 
the calling of the Gentiles. If he had made any men- 
tion of them in his discourses, he would have reminded 
the Ephesians of his former statements, instead of re- 
ferring generally, as he now does, to common report 
and to his own Epistle. He did not, of his own accord, 
raise unnecessary disputes. It was only when the 
wickedness of his adversaries made it necessary, that he 
reluctantly undertook the defence of his ministry. />w- 
pensation ^ means here a divine order or command, or, 
as it isffenerally expressed, a commission. 

3. i?otc; that hy revelation. Some might imagine, 
that, in attempting to discharge the office of an apostle, 
he had acted rashly, and was now paying the penalty 
of his rashness. It was this that made him so earnest 
in pleading the Divine authority for all his transactions. 
The present instance, on account of its novelty, had few 
supporters, and therefore he calls it a mystery. By this 
name he endeavours to remove the prejudice which the 
general displeasure at the event was fitted to ezcite. 
His own personal interest in the matter was less re- 
garded than that of the Ephesians, who were deeply 
concerned in the information, that, through the settled 
purpose of God, they had been called by Paul's minis- 
try. Lest what is little known should forthwith be^ 
come the object of suspicion, the word mystery places it 
in opposition to the perverse judgments and opinions 
which were then prevalent in the world. 

By revelation he made known unto me the mystery. 
Pauls draws the line of distinction between himself and 
those fanatics, who ascribe to God and to the Holy 
Spirit their own idle dreams. The false apostles boast 
of revelations, but it is a false boast. Paul was per- 
suaded that his revelation was true, could prove it 
to others, and speaks of it as a fact of- which no doubt 
could be entertained. 
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As I wrote afore infow words. This refers either to 
a rapid glance at the same subject in the second chap- 
ter, or — which appears to be the general opinion — to 
another Epistle. If the former exposition be adopted, 
it will be proper to translate, a* / wrote afore in few 
words; for the subject had received nothing more than 
a passing notice : but the latter being, as I have said, 
the prevailing opinion, I prefer translating, as I wrote 
a little before} The phrase,^ which Erasmus has tran- 
slated in afow.words^ appears rather to refer to time. 
On his supposition there would be an implied compari- 
son between the present and the former writings. But 
nothing would be more unlike the fact, than to contrast 
them on the score of brevity, for a more concise mode of 
expression than this passing glance can hardly be ima- 
gined. The phrase, a little before^ seems purposely to 
be used, as an appeal to their remembrance of a recent 
occurrence, though I do not insist on this point. There 
is more difficulty in the next verse. ' 

4. Whereby^ when ye read^ ye may understand.^ Eras- 
mus renders it, "from which things, when ye read, ye 
may. understand."* But to translate the Greek word® 
retid is, I think, at variance with the construction. I 
leave it as a subject of consideration, whether it does 
not rather signify to understand. The participle would 
then be connected with the proposition ^ in the com- 
mencement of the verse, and the clause would run thus, to 
which when ye attend^ ye may understand. If, however, 
by viewing the verb * as disjoined from the proposition, 
you mak'; it signify readings the meaning will still be, 
*' by reading you may understand accordmg to what I 
have written ; " taking the phrase to which * as equiva- 
lent to according to which ; *® but I suggest this merely 
as a doubtful conjecture. 

If we adopt the view which is almost universally ap- 
proved, that the apostle had formerly written to the 
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Ephesians, this is not the only Epistle which we have 
lost. AdcI yet there is no room for the sneers of the 
ungodly, as if the Scriptures had heen mutilated, or in 
any part had become imperfect. If we duly consider 
Paul's earnestness, — his watchfulness and care, — ^his zeal 
and fervour, — ^his kindness and readiness in assisting 
brethren, — ^we shall be led to regard it as highly pro- 
bable that he would write many Epistles, both of a pub- 
lic and private nature, to various places. Those which 
the Lord judged to be necessary for his church have 
been selected by his providence for everlasting remem- 
brance. Let us rest assured, that what is left is enough 
for us, and that the smallness of the remaining number 
is not the result of accident. The body of Seri{>tuie 
which is in our possession, has been adjusted by the 
wonderful counsel of God. 

My knowledge. The frequent mention of this point 
shows the necessity that the calling of ministers should 
be firmly believed both by themselves and by their 
people. But Paul looks more to others than to himself. 
He had everywhere indeed given great offence by 
preaching the gospel indiscriminately to Jews and 
Gentiles, but his solicitude was not chiefly on his own 
account. There were not a few who, overwhelmed by 
the slanders of wicked men, began to doubt of his apos- 
tleship, and whose faith was consequently shaken. It 
was this that induced him so frequently to remind 
the Ephesians that he knew the will and command of 
God who called him to the office. — In the mystery of 
Christy 

5. Which in other ages was not made known. He 
had simply called it a mystery^ but now calls it a fnys- 
tery of Christy because it was necessary that it should 
rem am hidden, until it was revealed by his coming ; just 
as the appellation of prophecies of Christ may be given 
to those which relate to his kingdom. We must first 
explain the word mystery^ and then inquire why it is 
said to have remained unknown in all ages. The mys- 
tery was, " that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of^is promise in 
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Christ by the gospel." ^ "When this name is given to 
the gospel, it has other meanings, which do not applj 
to the present passage. The calling of the Gentiles, 
then, was a " mystery of Christ," that is, it was to be 
fulfilled under the reign of Christ. 

But why does be affirm that it was not known, when 
it had been the subject of so many predictions ? The 
prophets everywhere declare that people shall come 
from every nation in the world, to worship God. " In 
that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak 
the language of Canaan. — In that day shafi Israel be 
the third with Egypt and with Assyria, even a 
blesaing in the midst of the land : whom the Lord 
of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of ray hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance." * It is intimated by these words, 
that the worship of the true God, and the same pro- 
fession of faith, will be everywhere diffused. Of the 
Messiah it was predicted, that ^*he shall have dominion 
from sea to sea," and that " all nations shall serve him." ^ 
Many passages to this purpose are quoted by the 
apostles, not only from the later prophets, but from 
Moses. How could that be hidden which had been 
proclaimed by so many heralds ? Why are all without 
exception pronounced to have been in ignorance ? Shall 
we say that the prophets spake what they did not un- 
derstand, and uttered sounds without meaning ? 
- 1 answer, Paul does not mean that this subject had 
been altogether unknown. There had always been 
some of the Jewish nation who acknowledged that, at 
the advent of the Messiah, the grace of God would be 
proclaimed throughout the whole world, and who look- 
ed forward to the renovation of the human race. Th« 
prophets themselves, though they spoke with the cer- 
tainty of revelation, left the time and manner unde- 
termined. They knew that some communication of 
the grace of God would be made to the Gentiles, but 
At what time, in what manner, and by what means it 
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■hould be accomplished, they had no information what- 
ever. This ignorance was exemplified in a remarkable 
way by the apostles. They had not only been instruct- 
ed by the predictions of the prophets, but had heard 
the distinct statement of their Master, " Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold : them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall 
be one fold, and one shepherd ; " ^ and yet the novelty 
of the subject prevented them from understanding it 
fully. Nay, after they had received the injunction, 
"Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature ;'** and ** ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth," ^ they dread- 
ed and recoiled from the calling of the Gentiles as a 
proposal absolutely monstrous, because the manner of 
its accomplishment was still unknown. Before the ac- 
tual event arrived, they had dark and confused appre- 
hensions of our Saviour's words ; for ceremonies were 
" a vail over their face, that they could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolished." * With un- 
questionable propriety, therefore, does Paul call this a 
myste^^ij^ and say that it had been hidden ; for the repeal 
of the ceremonial law, which admitted them within 
the vail, was not understood. 

As it is now revealed. To lay claim to information 
which none of the patriarchs, prophets, or holy kings 
had possessed, might wear the aspect of arrogance. To 
guard against this imputation, Paul reminds them, first, 
that in this respect he was not alone, but shared the re* 
velation with the most eminent teachers of the church, — 
and, secondly, that it was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
who has a right to bestow it on whom he pleases, and 
who alone assigns the limits of our knowledge. These 
few words, as it is now revealed^ throw additional light 
on the admission of the Gentiles to be the people of 
God. It is on the condition that they shall be placed 
on a level with the Jews, and form one body. That the 
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novelty might give no offence, he states that this must 
be accompushed h/ the gospel. ^ Now, the gospel was 
itself a novelty ; for it had never till now been heard 
of, and yet was acknowledged by all the godly to have 
come from heaven. Where, then, was the wonder, if, 
in renewing the world, God should follow an unwonted 
method ? 

7. Whereof I was made a minister, according to 
the gift of the grace of God given unto me by the 
effectual working of his power. 8. Unto me, who 
am less than the leas't of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 9. And to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, 
which from the beginning of the world hath been 
hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ : 
10. To the intent that now, unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places^ might be known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God, 1 1 . Ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord : 12. In whom we 
nave boldness and access, with confidence, by the 
faith of him. 13. Wherefore I desire that ye faint 
not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory. 

7. Whereof I was made a minister. Having de- 
clared the gospel to be the instrument employed in com- 
municating grace to the Gentiles, he now adds, that ho 
was made a minister of the gospel ; and thus applies to 
himself the general statements which have been made. 
But to avoid claiming for himself more than is proper, 
he affirms that it is the gifi of the grace of God^ and that 
this gift was an exhibition of Divine power, ^^ Inquire 
not what I have deserved. In the free exercise of kind- 
ness, the Lord made me an Apostle of the Gentiles, not 
for any excellence of mine, but by his own grace. In- 
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quire not what I formerly was. It is the Lord's prero- 
gative to ' exalt them of low degree/ " ^ To produce 
something great out of nothing, shews the effectual work- 
ing of his power. 

8. Unto msy who am less than the least. He lahonrs 
to exhihit himself, and every thing that helongs to him, 
in as humiliating a light as possible, in order that the 
grace of God may be the more highly exalted. But 
this acknowledgment had the additional effect of anti- 
cipating the objections which his adversaries might 
bring against him. ^^ Who is this man that God should 
have raised him above his brethren ? What superior ex- 
cellence did he possess that he should be chosen in pre- 
ference to all the others V All such comparisons of per- 
sonal worth are set aside by the confession, that he is 
less than the least. 

This is no hypocritical declaration. Most men are 
ready enough to make professions of feigned humility, 
while their minds are swelled with pride ; and in words 
to acknowledge themselves inferior to every one else, 
while they wish to be regarded with the highest es- 
teem, and think themselves entitled to the highest ho- 
nour. Paul is perfectly sincere in admitting his unwor- 
thiness ; nay, at other times he speaks of himself in far 
more degrading language. ^' For I am the least of the 
apostles, and am not w^orthy to be called an apostle, be- 
cause I persecuted the church of God." ^ " Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners^ of wham J am 
chief." ^ 

But let us observe, that, when he speaks of himself 
as the meanest of all, he confines his attention to whai 
he was in himself, apart from Divine grace. His own 
worthlessness did not prevent him from being appointed, 
while others were passed by, to be the Apostle of ihe 
Gentiles. The grace of God given unto me is the ex- 
pression used by him, to intimate that it was a peculiar 
gift, as compared with what had been bestowed on 
others. Not that he alone had been elected to discharge 

» Luke i. 62. « 1 Cor. xv. 9. r^KS^P- >• 15. 
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that office, but that he held the highest rank among 
** the teachers of the Gentiles," — a title which he em- 
ploys on another occasion as peculiar to himself. << I 
am ordained a preacher, and an apostle, (I speak the 
truth in Christ, and lie not), a teacher of the Gentiles 
in faith and verity." ^ 

By the unsearchable riches of Christ are meant the 
astonishing and boundless treasures of grace, which God 
had suddenly and unexpectedly bestowed on the Gen- 
tiles. The Ephesians are thus reminded how eagerly 
the gospel ought to be embraced, and how highly it 
ought to be esteemed. ^ And certainly, while Paul held 
the office of apostlcship in common with others, it was 
an honour peculiar to himself to be appointed Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

9. What is the fellowship of ike mystery. The publi- 
cation of the gospel \& called o, fellowship, because it is 
the will of God that his purpose, which had formerly 
been hidden, shall now be shared by men. There is an 
appropriate metaphor in the words, to make aU men 
see, or, literally, to enlighten all men, ^ — conveying the 
thought, that, in his apostleship, the grace of God shines 
with the brightness of noon- day. 

Which hath been hid in God. This is intended, as be- 
fore, to obviate the prejudice of novelty, — to oppose the 
rashness of men, who think it improper that they should 
remain in iguorance of any thing whatever. Who will 
question the right which God has to keep his own pur- 
poses concealed, until he shall be pleased to communi- 
cate them to men ? What presumption, — yea, what 
madness is it, not to admit that God is wiser than we ! 
Let us remember, therefore, that our rashness ought to 
receive a check, whenever the boundless height of the 
Divine foreknowledge is presented to our view. This, 
too, is the reason why he calls them the unsearchabU 
riches of Christy — intimating that this subject, . though 

» 1 Tim. ii. 7. 
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it exceeds our capacity, ought to be contemplated with 
reverence and admiration. 

fVho created aU things by Jesus Christ. This can** 
not so properly be understood of the first creation as of 
the spiritual renewal. It is, no doubt, true, and is fre- 
quently declared in Scripture, that by the word of Gt>d 
all things were created ; but the connection of the pas- 
sage lays us under the necessity of understanding by it 
that renewal, which is comprehended in the blessing of 
redemption. But it may, perhaps, be thought that the 
apostle is illustrating this renewal, by an argument 
drawn from the creation. " By Christ, as God, the 
Father created all tilings ; ^ and why, then, should we 
wonder, if by Christ, as Mediator, all the Gentiles are 
now brought back to one body ?" I have no objection 
to this view. A similar argument is used by him in 
another Epistle. " For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ."^ From the creation of the 
world he concludes, that it is the work of God to en- 
lighten the darkness ; but what was visible in the for- 
mer case is ascribed to the Spirit, when he comes to 
speak of the kingdom of Christ. 

10. To the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers. Some are of opinion that these words cannot 
apply to angels, because such ignorance, as is here sup- 
posed, could not be found in those who are permitted to 
behold the brightness of God's countenance. They 
choose rather to refer them to devils, but without due 
reflection ; for what could have been regarded as extra- 
ordinary in the assertion, that, by the preaching of the 
gospel and the calling of the Gentiles, information was, 
lor the first time, conveyed to devils ? There can be no 
doubt that the apostle labours to place in the strongest 
light the mercy of God toward the Gentiles, and the 
high value of the gospel. For this purpose he declares, 
that the preaching of the gospel exhibits the manifold 

» John i. 3. ' « i^ilQef^ G(50gle 
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grace of God, with which, till now, the heavenly angels 
themselves were unacquainted. The wisdom of God, 
therefore, which was manifested by uniting Jews and 
Gentiles in the fellowship of the gospel, ought to be re- 
garded by men with the highest admiration. 

He calls it manifold wisdom^ ^ because men are accus- 
tomed to try it by a false standard, confining their view 
to a particular department, and thus forming a most in- 
adequate conception of the whole. The Jews thought, 
for example, that the dispensation under the law, with 
which they were acquainted and familiar, was the only 
form in which the wisdom of God could be seen. But, 
by making the gospel to be proclaimed to all men with- 
out exception, God has brought forth to view another 
instance and proof of his wisdom. Not that it was new 
wisdom, but that it was so large and manifold^ as to 
transcend our limited capacity. Let us rest assured 
that the knowledge, whatever it may be, which we 
have acquired, is, after all, but a slender proportion. 
And if the calling of the Gentiles draws the attention, 
and excites the reverence, of angels in heaven, how 
shameful that it should be slighted or disdained by men 
upon earth ! 

The inference which some draw from this passage, 
that angels are present in our assemblies, and make pro- 
gress along with ourselves in knowledge, is a groundless 
speculation. We must always keep m view the pur- 
poses for which God appointed the ministry of his word. 
If angels, who are permitted to see the face of God, do 
not walk in faith, neither do they need the outward ad- 
ministration of the word. The preaching of the gos- 
pel, therefore, is of no service but to human beings, 
among whom alone the practice exists. Paul's mean- 
ing is this : The church, composed both of Jews and 
Gentiles, is a mirror, in which angels behold the aston- 
ishing wisdom of God displayed m a manner unknown 
to them before. They see a work which is new to 
them, and the reason of which was hid in God. In this 
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manner, and not by learning any thing from the lips of 
men, do they make progress. 

1 1 . According to the eternal purpose. How carefully 
does he gnard against the objection, that the purpose of 
God has been changed ! A third time he repeats that 
the decree was eternal and unchangeable, but must be 
carried into eflfect by Christ Jesus our Lord^ in whom 
it was made. The proper time for publishing this de- 
cree belongs to the kingdom of Christ. Literally, the 
words run, " according to the eternal purpose which he 
made;^ but I consider the meaning to be, which he 
purposed^ because the present discussion does not relate 
solely to the execution of the decree, but to the appoint- 
ment itself, which, though it took place before all a^es, 
was known to God only — till the manifestation of Christ. 

12. In whom we have boldness. The honour of recon- 
ciling the Father to the whole world must be given to 
Christ. From the effects of this grace its excellence is 
demonstrated. Faith^ which is possessed by Gentiles 
in common with Jews, admits them into the presence 
of God. When the words, in Christ and bt/ thejmth of 
him, are used by Paul, in connection with the name of 
God, there is always an implied contrast, which shuts 
up every other approach, — which excludes every other 
method of obtaining Divine fellowship. Most impor- 
tant and valuable instruction is here conveyed. The 
true nature and power of faith, and the confidence which 
is necessary for calling upon God, are beautifiilly ex- 
pressed. That the consequences of faith, and the duties 
which it performs^ should be the subject of much con- 
troveisy between us and the Papists, is not surprising. 
They do not properly understand the meaning of the 
word Faith, which they might learn from this passage, 
if they were not blinded by prejudice. 

First, Paul denominates it the faith of Christ, by 
which he intimates, that every thing which faith ought 
to contemplate is exhibited to us in Christ. An empty 
and confused knowledge of Christ must not be mistaken 
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for Faith, which is directed to Christ, in order to seek 
" God in Christ ;" * and this can only he done when the 
power and offices of Christ are understood. Faith pro- 
duces confidence^ which again, in its turn, produces 
boldness. There are three stages in our progress. First, 
we believe the promises of God ; next, by relying on 
them, we obtain that confidence^ which is accompanied 
by holiness and peace of mind ; and, last of all, comes 
boldness^ which enables us to banish fear, and to como 
with firmness and steadiness into the presence of God. 
To separate ^atVA from conjidence would be an at- 
tempt to take away colour and light from the sun. I 
acknowledge, indeed, that in proportion to the measure 
of faith, confidence is small in some and greater in 
others ; but faith will never be found unaccompanied by 
these effects or fruits. A trembling, hesitating, doubt- 
ing conscience, will always be a sure evidence of unbe- 
lief ; but a firm, steady faith, will prove to be invin- 
cible against the gates of hell. To trust in Christ as 
Mediator, and to entertain a firm conviction of our 
heavenly* Father's love, — ^to venture boldly to promise 
to ourselves eternal life, and not to tremble at death or 
hell, — is, to use a common phrase, a holy presumption. 
Observe th e expression, access with confiaence, W ick - 
ed men seek rest in forgetfuhiess of God, and are never 
at ease but when they remove to the ^eatest possible 
distance from God. His own children differ from them 
in this respect, that they ^^ have peace with God,'' ^ and 
approach to him with cheerfulness and delight. We 
infer, likewise, from this passage, that, in order to call 
on God in a proper manner, confidence is necessary, and 
thus becomes the key that opens to us the gate of 
heaven. Those who doubt and hesitate will never be 
heard. " Let him ask in faith," says James, " nothing 
wavering : for he that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea driven with the wind and tossed. For let not that 
man think that he shall receive any thing of the Lord."^ 

* 2 Cor. T. 19. « Rom. ?. 1. • James i. 6, 7. 
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The sophists of the Sorbonne^ ^ when they enjoin men 
to hesitate, know not what it is to call upon God. 

13. Wherefore J desire. His reason for alluding 
formerly to his imprisonment is now manifest. It was 
to prevent them from being discouraged when they 
heard of his persecution. O heroic breast, which drew 
from a prison, and from death itself, comfort to those who 
were not in danger ! M^ tribulationsy says he, are Jbr 
you. They tended to promote the edification of aU the 
godly. How powerfully is the faith of the people con- 
firmed, when a pastor does not hesitate to seal his doc- 
trine by the surrender of his life I And accordingly he 
adds, which is your glory. Such lustre was thrown 
around his instructions, that all the churches among 
whom he had laboured, had ffood reason to glory, when 
they beheld their faith ratified by the best of aU pledges. 

14. For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Cbnst, 15. Of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
16. That he would grant you, according to the 
riches cf his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man; 17* That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, 18. May be able to 
comprehend with all samts, what is me breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height; 19. And to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 

14. For this cause. His prayers for them are men- 
tioned, not only to testify his regard for them, but like- 
wise to excite them to pray in the same manner. The 
seed of the word is scattered in vain, unless the bless- 
ing of *' the Lord give the increase."^ Let pastors 
learn from Paul's example, not only to admonish and 
exhort their people, but to entreat the Lord to bless 
their labours, that they may not be unfruitful. Nothing 

» See Note, p. 140. • 1 Cor. fii. 6. 
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will be gained by their industry and toil, — all their 
study and application will be to no purpose, except so 
far as the Lord bestows his blessing. This ought not to 
be regarded by them as an encouragement to sloth. It 
is their duty, on the contrary, to labour earnestly in 
sowing and watering, provided they, at the same time, 
ask and expect the increase from the Lord. 

We are thus enabled to refute the slanders of the 
Pelagians and Papists, who argue, that if the grace of 
the Holy Spirit performs the whole work of enlighten- 
ing our minds, and forming our hearts to obedience, all 
instruction will be superfluous. The only effect of the 
enlightening and renewing influences of the Holy Spirit 
is, to give to instruction its proper weight and efficacy, 
that we may not be blind to the light of heaven, or 
deaf to the strains of truth. While the Lord alone acts 
upon us, he acts by his own instruments. It is there- 
fore the duty of pastors diligently to teach, — of the 
people, earnestly to receive instruction, — and of both, 
not to weary themselves in unprofitable exertions, but 
to look up for Divine aid. — / how my knees. The bodily 
attitude is here put for the religious exercise itself. Not 
that prayer, in all cases, requires the bending of the 
knees, but because this expression of reverence is com- 
monly employed, especially where it is not an incidental 
petition, but a continued prayer. 

15. Of whom the whole family* The relative, o^w^om,^ 
may apply equally to the Father and to the Son. I am 
not satisfied with Erasmus, who restricts it entirely to 
the Father. Headers ought to have been allowed a li- 
berty of choice ; nay, the other interpretation appears 
to be far more probable. The apostle alludes to that 
relationship which the Jews had with each other, 
through their father Abraham, to whom they trace 
their lineage. He proposes, on the contrary, to remove 
the distinction between Jews and Gentiles ; and tells 
them, not only that all men have been brought into one 
family and one race through Christ, but that they are 
enabled to claim kindred even with angels. 
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To apply it to God the Father would not he equsdlj 
defensible, being liable to this obvious exception, that 
God fonnerly passed by the Gentiles, and adopted the 
Jews as his peculiar people. But when we apply it to 
Christ, the whole of PauVs statement agrees with the 
facts ; for all come and blend together as one family, 
and, related to one God the Father, are mutually 
brethren. Let us therefore understand that, through 
the mediation of Christ, a relationship has been consti- 
tuted between Jews and Gentiles, because, by recon- 
ciling us to the Father, he has made us all one. Jews 
have no longer any reason to boast that they are the pos- 
terity of Abraham, or that they belong to this or that 
tribe, — to despise others as profane, and claim the ex- 
clusive honour of being a holy people. There is but one 
relationship which ought to be reckoned, both in hea- 
Ten and on earth, both among angels and among men — 
a union to the body of Christ. Out of him all will be 
found scattered. He alone is the bond by which we are 
united. 

16. That he would grant you to be strengthened, 
Paul had already bestowed on the piety of the Ephe- 
sians no mean commendation. But believers have never 
advanced so far as not to need farther growth. The 
highest perfection of the godly in this life is an earnest 
desire to make progress. This strengthenings he tells 
us, is the work of the Spii^t ; so that it does not pro- 
ceed from man's own ability. The increase, as well as 
the commencement, of every thing good in us, comes 
from the Holy Spirit. That it is the gift of Divine 
grace, is evident from the expression used, that he would 
grant you. This the Papists utterly deny. They 
maintain that the second grace is bestowed upon us, ac- 
cording as we have individually deserved it, by making 
a proper use of the^r*^ grace. Let us unite with Paul 
in acknowledging that it is the gift of the grace of God, 
not only that we have begun to run well, but that wo 
advance, — not only that we have been bom again, but 
that we grow from day to day. 

According to the riches of Jus glory. These words are 
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intended to express still more stroDgly the doctrine of Di- 
vine grace. They maybe explained in two ways : either, 
according to his glorious riches, making the genitive, 
agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, supply the place of an 
adjective, — or, according to his rich and abundant glMy, 
The word glojy will thus be put for mercy ^ in accord^ 
ance with an expression which he had formerly used, 
" to the praise of the glory of his grace.'* * I prefer the 
latter view. 

In the inner man. By the inner man, Paul means 
the soul, and whatever relates to the spiritual life of the 
Boul ; as the outward man denotes the body, with every 
thing that belongs to it, — health, honours, riches, vigour, 
beauty, and every thing of that nature. " Though our 
outward man perish, yet our inward man is renewed 
day by day,"^ — that is, if in worldly matters we decay, 
our spiritual life becomes more and more vigorous. The 
prayer of Paul, that the saints may be strengthened^ 
does not mean that they may be eminent and flourish- 
ing in the world, but that, with respect to the kingdom 
of God, their minds may bemade strong by Divine power. 

17. That Christ may dwell. He explains what is 
meant by the strength of the inner man. As " it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell,"' 
80 he who has Christ dwelling in him can want nothing. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the Spirit can be obtained 
without obtaining Christ ; and it is equally foolish and 
absurd to dream that we can receive Christ without the 
Spirit. Both doctrines must be believed. We are par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit, in proportion to the inter- 
course which we maintain with Christ ; for the Spirit 
will be found nowhere but in Christ, on whom he is 
said, on that account, to have rested ; for he himself 
says, by the prophet Isaiah, " The Spirit of tjie Lord 
God is upon me."* But neither can Christ be separated 
from his Spirit ; for then he would be said to be dead, 
and to have lost all his power. 

Justly, therefore, does Paul affirm that the persons 
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who are endowed by God with spiritual vigour are 
those in whom Christ dwells. He points to that part 
in which Christ peculiarly dwells, in your hearts^ — to 
show that it is not enough if the knowledge of Christ 
dwell on the tongue or flutter in the brain. The method 
by which so great a benefit is obtained is also express- 
ed, by faith. What a remarkable commendation b 
here bestowed on faith^ that, by means of it, the Son of 
God becomes our own, and ^' makes his abode with 
us !" ^ By faith we not only acknowledge that Christ 
suffered and rose from the dead on our account, but, 
accepting the ofi^ers which he makes of himself, w© 
possess and enjoy him as our Saviour. This deserves 
our careful attention. Most people consider fellowship 
with Christ, and believing in Christ, to be the same 
thing ; but the fellowship which we have with Christ is 
the consequence of faith. In a word, faith is not a dis- 
tant view, but a warm embrace, of Christ, by which he 
dwells in us, and w« are filled with the Divine Spirit. 
That ye^ being rooted and grounded in love. Among 
the fruits of Christ's dwelling in us the Apostle enumer- 
ates love and gratitude for the Divine grace and kind- 
ness exhibited to us in Christ. He represents this to 
be true and solid excellence ; so that, whenever he treats 
of the perfection of the saints, he views it as consisting 
of these two parts. The firmness and constancy which 
our love ought to possess are pointed out by two meta- 
phors. There are many persons not wholly destitute 
of love ; but it is easily removed or shaken, because its 
roots are not deep. Paul desires that it should ba 
rooted ^ and grounded^ ^ — thoroughly fixed in our 
minds, so as to resemble a well-founded building or 
deeply-planted tree. The true meaning is, that our 
roots ought to be so deeply planted, and our foundation 
so firmly laid in love, that nothing will be able to shake 
us. It is idle to infer from these words, that love is the 
foundation and root of our salvation. Paul does not 
inquire here, as any one may perceive, on what our sal- 

* John xiT. 23. • ipptl^ofuvot. ■ rfdeXiw/xeyot. 
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Tation is founded, but with what firmness and con- 
stancy we ought to continue in the exercise of love. 

18. May be able to comprehend. The second fruit is, 
that the Ephesians should perceive the greatness of 
Christ's love to men. Such an apprehension or know- 
ledge springs from faith. By desiring that they should 
comprehend it with all saints^ he shows that it is the 
most excellent blessing which they can obtain in the 
present life, — that it is the highest wisdom, to which 
all the children of God aspire. What follows is suf- 
ficiently clear in itself, but has hitherto been darkened 
by a variety of interpretations. Augustine is quite 
delighted with his own acuteness, which throws no light 
on the subject. Endeavouring to discover some kind of 
mysterious allusion to the figure of the cross, he makes 
the breadth to be love, — the height^ hope, — the lengthy 
patience, — and the depth, humility. This is very ingeni- 
ous and entertaining : but what has it to do with PaulV 
meaning ? Not more, certainly, than the opinion of 
Ambrose, that the allusion is to the figure of a sphere. 
Laying aside the views of others, I shall state what 
will be universally acknowledged to be the simple and 
true meaning. 

19. And to know the love of Christ. This is all that 
is intended by those dimensions. He who knows it 
fully and perfectly is in every respect a wise man. In 
whatever direction men may look, they will find 
nothing in the doctrine of salvation that does not bear 
some relation to this subject. The love of Christ con- 
tains within itself the whole of wisdom, so that the 
words may run thus : that ye may be able to compre^ 
hend the love of Christ, which is the lengthy and breadth^ 
and depths and height, that is, the complete perfection 
of all wisdom. The metaphor is borrowed from mathe- 
maticians, taking the parts as expressive of the whole. 
Almost all men are infected with the disease of desiring 
to obtain useless knowledge. It is of great importance 
that we should be told what is necessary for us to know, 
and what the Lord desires us to contemplate, above and 
below, on the right hand and on the left, before and 
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behind. The love of Christ is held out to us as the 
subject which ought to occupy our daily and nightly 
meditations, and in which we ought to be wholly plung- 
ed* He who is in possession of this alone has enough. 
Beyond it there is nothing solid, nothing useful, — 
nothing, in short, that is proper or sound. Though you 
survey the heaven and earth and sea, you will never go 
beyond this without overstepping the lawful boundary 
of wisdom. 

Which passeth knowledge. A similar expression oc- 
curs in another Epistle : ^^ the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus." ^ No man can approach 
to God without being raised above himself and above 
the world. On this ground the sophists refuse to ad- 
mit that we can know with certainty that we 'enjoy 
the grace of God, for they measure faith by the percep- 
tion of the bodily senses. But Paul justly contends 
that this wisdom exceeds all knowledge, for if the facul- 
ties of man could reach it» the prayer of Paul that God 
would bestow it must have been unnecessary. Let us 
rcmeinl;er, therefore, that the certainty of faith is 
knowledge, but is acquired by the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, not by the acuteness of our own intellect.* 

That ye might bellied, Paul now expresses in one 
word what he meant by the various dimensions. He 
who has Christ has every thing necessary for being made 
perfect in^God ; for this is the meaning of the phrase, 
the fulness of God, Men do certainly imagine that 
they have entire completeness in themselves, but it is 
only when their pride is swelled with empty trifles. It 
is a foolish and wicked dream, that by the fulness of God 
is meant the full Godhead, as if men were raised to an 
equality with God. 

20. Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 

> Phil. iv. 7. 
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abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, 21. Unto 
him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen. 

20. Now unto him. He now breaks out into thanks- 
giving, which serves the additional purpose of exhort- 
ing the Ephesians to maintain " good hope through 
grace," ^ and to endeavour constantly to obtain more 
adequate conceptions of the value of the grace of God. 

Who is able. This refers to the future, and agrees 
with what we are taught concerning hope. We cannot 
offer to God proper or sincere thanksgivings for favours 
received, unless we are convinced that his goodness to 
us will be without end. When he says that God is 
abley he does not mean power viewed apart, as the 
phrase is, from the act, but power which is exerted, and 
which we actually feel. Believers ought always to con- 
nect it with the work, when the promises made to them, 
and their own salvation, form the subject of inquiry. 
Whatever God can do, he unquestionably will do, if he 
has promised it. This the apostle proves both by for- 
mer instances, and by the efficacy of the Spirit, which 
was at this very time exerted on their own minds. 
. According" to the power that worketh in ««,— accord- 
ing to what we feel within ourselves ; for every benefit 
which God bestows upon us is a manifestation of his 
grace, and love, and power, in consequence of which we 
ought to cherish a stronger confidence for the future. 
Eseceeding ahundantlif above aU that we ask or thinks is 
a remarkable expression, and bids us entertain no fear 
lest faith of a proper kind should go to excess. What- 
ever expectations we form of Divine blessings, the in- 
finite goodness of God will exceed all our wishes and 
all our thoughts. 

21 . To him be glory bif Christ ; for by him the mercy 
of God has been poured out upon the Gentiles. He 
adds, in the churchy to intimate that, as far as the church 

» 2 Thest. ii. 16. Digitized by GoOglc 
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extends, the grace of God in calling the Gentiles ought 
to be the subject of praise. Still more does he elevate 
our conceptions of that grace, by telling us that this 
praise is to be offered throiighout all ages, world without 
end. 



CHAPTER lY. 

1 . I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you, that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called, 2. With all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suflFering, forbearing one another in 
love: 3. Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 4. There is one body, 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling ; 5. One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, 6. One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

The three remaining chapters consist entirely of 
practical exhortations. Mutual agreement is the first 
subject, in the course of which a discussion is introdu- 
ced respecting the government of the church, as having 
been framed by our Lord for the purpose of maintain- 
ing unity among Christians, 

1. /, therefore^ the pjnsoner of the Lord. His impri- 
sonment, which might have been supposed more likely 
to render him despised, is appealed to, as we have al- 
ready seen, for a confirmation of his authority. It was 
the seal of that embassy with which he had been hon- 
oured. Whatever belongs to Christ, though in the eyes 
of men it may be attended by ignominy, ought to be 
viewed by us with the highest regatd. The apostle's 
prison is more truly venerable than the splendid retinae 
or triumphal chariot of kings. 

That ye walk worthy. This is a general sentiment, a 
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Bort of preface, on which all the following statements 
are founded. He had formerly illustrated the vocation 
wherewith they were called^ and now reminds them that 
the only way to walk worthy of the vocation, is to live 
in ohedicnce to God. 

2. With all lowliness. He now descends to particu- 
lars, and first of all he mentions lowliness.^ The reason 
is that he was ahout to enter on the subject of Unity, 
to which lowliness is the first step. This again pro- 
duces meekness^ which disposes us to bear with our 
brethren, and thus to preserve that unity which would 
otherwise be broken a hundred times in a day. Let us 
remember therefore, that in cultivating brotherly kind- 
ness, we must begin with humility. Whence como 
rudeness, pride, and disdainful language towards breth- 
ren ? Whence come quarrels, insults, and reproaches ? 
" Come they not " ^ from this, that every one carries his 
love of himself, and his regard to his own interests, to 
excess ? By laying aside haughtiness and a desire of 
pleasing ourselves, we shall become meek and gentle, 
and acquire that moderation of temper which will over- 
look and forgive many things in the conduct of our 
brethren. Let us carefully observe the order and arrange- 
ment of these exhortations. It will be to no purpose 
that we inculcate forbearance till the natural fierceness 
has been subdued, and mildness acquired ; and it will be 
equally vain to discourse of meekness, till we have begun 
with lowliness. Forbearing one another in love. This 
agrees with what is elsewhere taught, that " love suffer- 
eth long and is kind." ^ Where love is strong and pre- 
valent, we shall perform many acts of mutual forbear- 
ance. 

3. Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit. 
With good reason does he recommend forbearance, as 
tending to promote the unity of the Spirit. Innume- 
rable oflFences arise daily, which might produce quarrels, 
particularly when' we consider the extreme bitterness of 
man's natural temper. Some consider the unity of the 

^ raTTtivoippotrvvrjQ. ' James if. 1. DigitlecibiCc«Q£}giC 
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Spirit^ to mean that spiritual unity which is produced 
in us by the Spirit of God. There can be no doubt that 
He alone makes us ^' of one accord, of one mind/' ^ and 
thus makes us one ; but I think it more natural to un- 
derstand the words as denoting harmony of views. 
This unity, he tells us, is maintained by the bond of 
peace ; for disputes frequently give rise to hatred ana 
resentment. We must live at peace, if we would wish 
to cultivate brotherly kindness. 

4. There is one hodtf. He proceeds to show more 
fully in how complete a manner Christians ought to be 
united, so as to form one body and one spirit. These 
words denote the whole man. We ought to be united, 
not in part only, but in body and soul. He supports 
this by a powerful argument, even as ye are caUed in one 
hope of your calling. We are called to one inheritance 
and one life ; and hence it follows, that we cannot ob- 
tain eternal life without living in mutual harmony in 
this world. One Divine invitation being addressed to 
all, they ought to be united in the same profession of 
faith, and to render every kind of assistance to each 
other. Oh, were the thought deeply impressed upon our 
minds, that we are subject to a law which no more per- 
mits the children of God to diflFer among themselves 
than the kingdom of heaven to be divided, how ear- 
nestly would we cultivate brotherly kindness ! How 
would we dread every kind of animosity, if we duly re- 
flected that all who separate us from brethren, estrange 
us from the kingdom of God ! And yet, strangely 
enough, while we forget the duties which brethren owe 
to each other, we go on boasting that we are the sons of 
God. Let us learn from Paul, that none are at all fit 
for that inheritance who are not one body and one spirit. 

5. One Lord. In the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he employs the word Lord^ to denote simply the 
government of God. " There are differences of admi- 
nistration, but the same Lord."^ Ih the present in- 
stance, as he shortly afterwards makes express mention 
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of the Father, he gives this appellation strictly to Christ, 
who has been appointed by the Father to be our Lord^ 
and to whose government we cjinnot be subject, unless 
we are of one mind. The frequent repetition of the word 
one is emphatic. Christ cannot be divided. jFaiih 
cannot be rent. There are not various hapiismSy but one 
which is common to all. God cannot cease to be one^ 
and unchangeable. It cannot but be our duty to cherish 
holy unity, which is bound by so many lies. Faith, 
and baptism, and God the Father, and Christ, ought to 
unite us, so as almost to become one man. All these 
arguments for unity deserve to be pondered, far beyond 
what we are able to explain. 1 reckon it enough to 
take a rapid glance at the apostle's meaning, leaving the 
full illustration of it to the preachers of the gospel. 
The unity of faith, which is here mentioned, depends on 
the one, eternal truth of God, on which it is founded. 

One baptism. This does not mean that Christian 
baptism is not to be administered more than once, but 
that one baptism is common to all ; so that, by means 
of it, we begin to form one body and one soul. But if 
that argument has any force, a much stronger one will 
be founded on the truth, that the Father, and Son, and 
Spirit, are one God ; for it is one baptism, which is ce- 
lebrated in the name of the Three Persons. AVhat re- 
ply will the Arians or Sabellians make to this argu- 
ment ? Baptism possesses such force as to make us 
one ; and in baptism, the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Spirit is invoked. Will they deny 
that one Godhead is the foundation of this holy and 
mysterious unity ? We are compelled to acknowledge, 
that the ordinance of baptism proves the existence of 
Three Persons in one Divine essence. 

6. One God and Father of all. This is the main argu- 
ment, from which all the rest flow. How comes it that 
we are united by faith, by baptism, or even by the govern- 
ment of Christ, but because God the Father, extending 
to each of us his gracious presence, employs these means 
for gathering us to himself ? The two phrases, above 
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all and through aU^ ' may either mean, above all and 
through all things, or, above all and through all hen. 
Either meaning will apply sufficiently well, or rather, 
in hoth cases, the meaning will be the same. Although 
God by his power upholds, and maintains, and rules all 
things, yet Paul is not now speaking of the universal, 
but of the spiritual government which belongs to the 
church. By the Spirit of sanctification, God spreads 
himself through all the members of the church, em- 
braces all in his government, and dwells in all ; but God 
is not inconsistent with himself, and therefore we can- 
not but be united to him into one body. 

This spiritual unity is mentioned by our Lord. 
" Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are." ' This is true indeed, in a general sense, not only 
of all men, but of all creatures. ^^ In him we live, and 
move, and have our being." ^ And again, " Do not I 
fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord V*^ But we must 
attend to the connection in which this passage stands. 
Paul is now illustrating the mutual relation of believers, 
which has nothing in common either with wicked men 
or with inferior animals. To this relation we must 
limit what is said about God's government and presence. 
It is for this reason, also, that the apostle uses the word 
Father, which applies only to the members of Christ. 

7. But unto every one of us is given grace, ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ. 
8. Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. * 9. (Now that he ascended, what is it but 
that he also descended first into the lower parts of 
the earth ? 10. He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things.) 

7. But unto every one. He now proceeds to describe 

^ inl iravTiav Koi M irdvnav. • John xvii. 11. 
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the manner in which God establishes and preserves 
among us a mutual relation. No member of the body 
of Christ is endowed with such perfection as to be able, 
without the assistance of others, to supply his own ne- 
cessities. .A certain proportion is allotted to each ; and 
it is only by communicating with each other, that all 
enjoy what is sufficient for maintaining their respective 
places in the body. The diversity of gifts is discussed 
in another Epistle, and very nearly with the same ob- 
ject. " There are diversities of gifts, but the samo 
Spirit." * Such a diversity, we are there taught, is so 
far from injuring, that it tends to promote and strengthen 
the harmony of believers. 

The meaning of this verse may be thus summed up : 
On no one has God bestowed all things. Each has re- 
ceived a certain measure. Being thus dependent on each 
other, they find it necessary to throw their individual 
gifts into the common stock, and thus to render mutual 
aid. The words grace and gift remind us that, what- 
ever may be our attainments, we ought not to be proud 
of them, because they lay us under deeper obligations to 
God. These blessings are said to be the gift of Christ ; 
for as the apostle, first of all, mentioned the Father, so 
his aim, as we shall see, is to represent all that we are, 
and all that we have, as gathered together in Christ. 

8. Wherefore he saith. To serve the purpose of his 
argument, Paul has departed not a little from the trao 
meaning of this quotation. Wicked men charge him 
with having made an unfair use of Scripture. The Jews 
go still farther, and, for the sake of giving to their accu- 
sations a greater air of plausibility, maliciously pervert 
the natural meaning of this passage. What is said of 
God, is applied by them to David or to the people. 
'* David, or the people," they say, " ascended on high, 
when, in consequence of many victories, they rose su- 
perior to their enemies." But a careful examination of 
the Psalm will convince any reader that the words, he 
ascended up on high^ are applied strictly to God alone. 

^ 1 Cor. xii. 4. ^ i 
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The whole Psalm is a song of triumph,' which David 
sings to God on account of the victories which he had 
obtained ; but, taking occasion from the narrative of his 
own exploits, he makes a passing survey of the astonish- 
ing deliverances which the Lord had formeriy wrought 
for his people. His object is to show, that we ought to 
contemplate in the history of the church the glorious 
power and goodness of God ; and among other things 
he says, Thou hast ascended on high, * The flesh is apt 
to imagine that God remains idle and asleep, when he 
does not openly execute his judgments. To the view 
of men, when the church is oppressed, God is in some 
manner humbled ; but when he stretches out his aveng- 
ing arm for her deliverance, he then appears to rouse 
himself, and to ascend his throne of judgment. " Then 
the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, and like a mighty 
man that shouteth by reason of wine. And he smote 
lus enemies in the hinder parts ; he put them to a per- 
petual reproach." ^ By this mode of expression, which 
is sufficiently common and familiar, the deliverance of 
the church is here called the ascension of God. 

Perceiving that it is a song of triumph, in which 
David celebrates all the victories which God had 
wrought for the salvation of his church, Paul very pro- 
perly quoted the account given of God's ascension, and 
applied it to the person of Christ. The noblest triumph 
which God ever gained was when Christ, after subdu- 
ing sin, conquering death, and putting Satan to flight, 
rose majestically to heaven, to commence his glorious 
reign over the church. Hitherto there is no ground for 
the objection, that Paul has applied this quotation in a 
manner inconsistent with the design of the Psalmist. 
The continued existence of the church is represented by 
David to be a manifestation of the Divine glory. But 
no ascension of God more triumphant or memorable 
will ever occur, than that which took place when Christ 
was carried up to the right hand of the Father, — 
" angels, and authorities, and powers, being made sub- 

* imvlKLOv. » Pa. Ixviii. 18. ' Ps. IxxTiii. 66, 66. 
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« 

ject unto him," ^ — ^to become the everlasting guardian 
andprotector of his people. 

He led captivity captive. Captivity is a collective 
noun for captive enemies ; and the plain meaning is, that 
God reduced his enemies to subjection, which was 
more fully accomplished in Christ than in any other 
way. He has not only gained a complete victory over 
the devil, and sin, and death, and all the power of hell, 
— ^but out of rebels he forms every day a willing peo- 
ple," 2 when he subdues by his word the obstinacy of 
our flesh. His enemies — ^to which class all wicked 
men belong — are held bound by chains of iron, and are 
restrained by his power from exerting their fury beyond 
the limits which he shall assign. 

And gave gifis unto men. There is rather more dif- 
ficulty in this clause, for the words of the Psalm are, 
" thou hast received gifts for men," while the apostle 
changes this expression into gave gifts, and thus ap- 
pears to exhibit an opposite meaning. Still there is 
no absurdity here, for Paul does not always quote the 
exact words of Scripture, but, after referring to the 
passage, satisfies himself with conveying the substance 
of it in his own language. Now, it is clear that the 
gifts w^hich David mentions were not received by God 
for himself, but for his people ; and accordingly we are 
told, in an earlier part of the Psalm, that " the spoil" 
had been " divided"^ ^ among the families of Israel. 
Since therefore the intention of receiving was to give 
gifts, Paul can hardly be said to have departed from 
the substance, whatever alteration there may be in the 
words. 

At the same time, I am inclined to a different opi- 
nion, that Paul purposely changed the word, and employ- 
ed it, not as taken out of the Psalm, but as an expres- 
sion of his own, adapted to the present occasion. Hav- 
ing quoted from the Psalm a few words descriptive of 
Christ's ascension, he adds, in his own language, and 
gave gtftSy^oT the purpose of drawing a comparison 

» 1 Pet. Hi. 22. • P8. ex. 3. » Ps. IxTiiL 12. . 
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between tbe greater and the less. Paul intends to show, 
that this ascension of God in the person of Christ was 
far more illustrious than the ancient triumphs of the 
church ; because it is a more honourable distinction for 
a conqueror to dispense his bounty largely to all classes, 
than to gather spoils from the vanquished. 

The interpretation given by some, that Christ received 
from the Father what he would distribute to us, is 
forced, and utterly at variance with the apostle's pur- 
pose. No solution of the difl&culty, in my opinion, is 
more natural than this. Having made a brief quota- 
tion from the Psalm, Paul took the liberty of adding a 
statement, which, though not contained in the Psalm, is 
true in reference to Christ — a statement, too, by which 
the ascension of Christ is proved to be more illustrious, 
and more worthy of admiration, than those ancient ma- 
nifestations of the Divine glory which David enume- 
rates. 

9. Now that he ascended. Here again the slanderers 
exclaim, that PauFs reasoning is trifling and childish. 
" Why does he attempt to make those words apply to 
a real ascension of Christ, which were figuratively spo- 
ken about a manifestation of the Divine glory ? Who 
does not know that the word ascend is metaphorical? 
The conclusion, that he also descended Jir^t, has therefore 
no weight." 

I answer, Paul does not here reason in the manner of 
a logician, as to what necessarily follows, or may be in- 
ferred, from the words of the prophet. He knew that 
what David spake about God's ascension was metapho- 
rical. But neither can it be denied, that the expression 
bears a reference to some kind of liumiliation on the part 
of God which had previously existed. It is this humi- 
liation which Paul justly infers from the declaration 
that God had ascended. And at what time did God 
descend lower than when Christ emptied himself? ^ If 
ever there was a time wlien, after appearing to lay aside 
the brightness of his power, God ascended gloriously, it 

* 'AXX* kavrbv iKtviixye, Phil. ii. 7. 
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was when Christ was raised from our lowest condition 
on earth, and received into heavenly glory. 

Besides, it is not necessary to inquire very carefully 
into the literal exposition of the Psalm, since Paul mere- 
ly alludes to the prophet's words, in the same manner 
as, on another occasion, he accommodates to his own sub- 
ject a passage taken from the writings of Moses. " The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise. 
Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring Christ down from above ;) or, who 
shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead." ^) But the appropri- 
ateness of the application which Paul makes of the 
passage to the person of Christ is not the only ground 
on which it must be defended. Sufficient evidence is 
afforded by the Psalm itself, that this ascription of praise 
relates to Christ's kingdom. Not to mention other 
reasons which might bo urged, it contains a distinct 
prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Into the lower parts of the earth. These words mean 
nothing more than the condition of the present life. To 
torture them so as to make them mean purgatory or 
hell, is exceedingly foolish. The argument taken from 
the comparative degree, " the lower parts," is quite un- 
tenable. A comparison is drawn, not between one part 
of the earth and another, but between the whole earth 
and heaven. From that lofty habitation Christ descend- 
ed into our deep gulf. 

That ascended up far above all heavens ; that is, be- 
yond this created world. When Christ is said to be in 
heaven, we must not view him as dwelling among the 
spheres and numbering the stars. Heaven denotes a 
place higher than all the spheres, which was assigned 
to the Son of God after his resurrection. Not that it is 
literally a place beyond the world, but we cannot speak 
of the kingdom of God without using our ordinary lan- 
guage. Others again, considering that the expressions, 
above all heavenSf and ascension into heaven^ are of tho 
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same import, conclude that Christ is not separated from 
us by distance of place. But one point they have over- 
looked. When Christ is placed above the heavens, or 
in the heavens, all that surrounds the earth, — ^all that 
lies beneath the sun and stars, beneath the whole frame 
of the visible world, — is excluded. 

That he might Jill all things. To Jill often signifies to 
finish, and it might have that meaning here ; for by his 
ascension into heaven, Christ entered into the possession 
of the authority given to him by the Father, that he 
might rule and govern all things. But a more beautiful 
vievr, in my opinion, will be obtained by connecting 
two meanings which, though apparently contradictory, 
are perfectly consistent. When we hear of the ascen- 
sion of Christ, it instantly strikes our minds that he is 
removed to a great distance from us ; and so he actually 
is, with respect to his body and human presence. But 
Paul reminds us that, while he is removed from us in 
bodily presence, he^^5 all things by the power of his 
Spirit. Wherever the right hand of God, which em- 
braces heaven and earth, is displayed, Christ is spiri- 
tually present by his boundless power ; although, as re- 
spects his body, the saying of Peter holds true, that " the 
heaven must receive him until the times of restitution 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world began." * 

By alluding to the seeming contradiction, the apostle 
has added not a little beauty to his language. He oj- 
cendedj but it was that he, who was formerly bounded by 
a little space, might fdl all things. But did he not fill 
them before ? In his divine nature, I own, he did ; but 
the power of his Spirit was not so exerted, nor his pro- 
sence so manifested, as after he had entered into the 
possession of his kingdom. " The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified." ^ And 
again, " It is expedient for you that 1 go away ; for, if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come to you.** ^ 
In a word, when he began to sit at the right of the 
Father, he began also to fill all things. 

^ Acte iii 21. « John vii. 39. • John xvi. 7. 
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1 1 . And he gave some, apostles ; and some, pro* 
phets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers; 12. For the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ: 13. Till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ : 14. That we 
henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. 

He returns to explain the distribution of gifts, and il- 
lustrates at greater length what he had slightly hinted, 
that out of this variety arises unity in the church, as 
the various tones in music produce sweet melody. The 
external ministry of the word is also commended, on ac- 
count of the advantages which it yields. Certain men, 
appointed to that oflBce, are employed in preaching the 
gospel. This is the arrangement by w^hich the Lord is 
pleased to govern his church, to maintain its existence, 
and ultimately to secure its highest perfection. 

It may excite surprise, that, when the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit form the subject of discussion, Faul should 
enumerate offices instead of gifts. But when men are 
called by God, gifts are necessarily connected with of- 
fices. God does not confer on men the mere name of 
Apostles or Pastors, but endows them with gifts, with- 
out which they cannot properly discharge their office. 
He whom God has appointed to be an apostle does not 
bear an cmply and useless title ; for the Divine com- 
mand, and the ability to perform it, go together. Let us 
now examine the words in detail. 

11. And he gave. The government of the church, 
by the preaching of the word, is first of all declared to 
be no human contrivance, but a most sacred ordinance 
of Christ. The apostles did not appoint themselves, 
but were chosen by Christ ; and at the present day, 
true pastors do not rashly thrust themselves forward 
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by their own judgment, but are raised up by the Lord. 
In short, the government of the church by the ministry 
of the word is not a contrivance of men, but an appoint- 
ment made by the Son of God. As his own unaltera- 
ble law, it demands our assent. They who reject or 
despise this ministry, offer insult and rebellion to Christ 
its Author. It is himself who gave them ; for if he 
does not raise them up, there will be none. Another 
inference is, that no man will be fit or qualified for so 
distinguished an office who has not been formed and 
moulded by the hand of Christ himself. To Christ we 
owe it that we have ministers of the gospel, that they 
abound in necessary qualifications, that they execute the 
trust committed to them. All, all is his gift. 

Some, apostles. The different names and offices as- 
signed to different persons take their rise from that di- 
versity of the members which goes to form the com- 
pleteness of the whole body, — every ground of emula- 
tion, and envy, and ambition, being thus removed. If 
every person shall display a selfish character, shall strive 
to outshine his neighbour, and shall disregard all con« 
cems but his own, — or, if more eminent persons shall 
be the object of envy to those who occupy a lower place, 
— ^in each, and in all of these cases, gifts are not applied 
to their proper use. The gifts bestowed on individuals 
are intended, not to be held for their personal and se- 
parate interests, but to be employed for the benefit of 
the whole. Of the offices which are here enumerated we 
have already spoken at considerable length,^ and shall 
now say nothing more than the exposition of the pas- 
sage seems to demand. Five classes of office-bearers are 
mentioned, though on this point, I am aware, there is 
a diversity of opinion, for some consider the two last to 
make but one office. Leaving out of view the opinions 
of others, I shall proceed to state my own. 

I take the word Apostles not in that general sense 
which the derivation of the term might warrant, but in 
its own peculiar signification, for those highly favoured 

* See 1 Cor. xiigtizedbyGoOgle 
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persons whom Christ exalted to the highest honour. 
Such were the twelve, to whose number Paul was after- 
wards added. Their office was, to spread the doctrine 
of the gospel throughout the whole world, to plant 
churches, and to erect the kingdom of Christ. They 
had not churches of their own committed to them, but 
the injunction given to all of them was to preach the 
gospel wherever they went. 

Next to them come the JEvanffelists^ who were close- 
ly allied in the nature of their office, but held an infe- 
rior rank. To tliis class belonged Timothy and others ; 
for while Paul mentions them along with himself in the 
salutations of his Epistles, he does not speak of them as 
his companions in the apostleship, but claims this name 
as peculiarly his own. The services in which the Lord 
employed them were auxiliary to those of the apostles, 
to whom they were next in rank. To these two classes 
the apostle Sidds^ prophets. By this name some under- 
stand those persons who possessed the gift of predict- 
ing future events, among whom was Agabus.^ But as 
doctrine is the present subject, I would rather define 
the word prophets^ as on a former occasion,^ to mean dis- 
tinguished interpreters of prophecies, who, by a remark- 
able gift of revelation, applied them to the subjects 
which they had occasion to handle; not excluding, 
however, the gift of prophecy, by which their doctrinal 
instruction was usually accompanied. 

Pastors and Teachers are supposed by some to de- 
note one office, because the apostle does not, as in the 
other partsof the verse, say, and some, pastors; andsome^ 
teachers ; but, atid some^ pastors and teachers.^ Chry- 
eostom and Augustine are of this opinion, not to 
mention the commentaries of Ambrose, whose obser- 
vations on the subject are truly childish and unworthy 
of himself. I partly agree with them, that Paul speaks 
indiscriminately of pastors and teachers as belonging 
to one and the same class, and that the name teacher 
does to some extent apply to all pastors. But this 
does not appear to me a sufficient reason why two 

* Acts xi. 28. xxi. 10.^ « 1 Cor. xiv.GoOQk 
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offices, which I find to differ from each other, should 
be confounded. Teaching is no doubt the duty of all 
pastors, but to maintain sound doctrine requires a talent 
for interpreting Scripture, and a man may be a teacher* 
who is not qualified to preach. 

Pastor Sy in my opinion, are those who have the charge 
of a particular flock ; though I have no objection to 
their receiving the name of teachers^ if it be understood 
that there is a distinct class of teachers,^ who preside 
both in the education of pastors and in the instruction 
of the whole church. It may sometimes happen that 
the same person is both a pastor and a teacher, but the 
duties to be performed are entirely different. Of the 
five offices which are here enumerated, not more than 
the two last are intended to be perpetual. Apostles, 
Evangelists, and Prophets were bestowed on the church 
for a limited time only, — except in those cases where 
religion has fallen into decay," and evangelists are raised 
up in an extraordinary manner, to restore the pure doc- 
trine which had been lost. 

Papists have some reason to complain that their pri- 
macy,, of which they boast so much, is openly insulted 
in this passage. The subject of discussion is the unity 
of the church. Paul inquires into the means by which 
its continuance is secured, and the outward expressions 
by which it is promoted, and comes at length to the 
government of the church. If he knew a primacy which 
had a fixed residence, was it not his duty, for the bene- 
fit of the whole church, to exhibit one ministerial head 
placed over all the members, under whose government 
we are collected into one body ? We must either charge 
Paul with inexcusable neglect and foolishness, in leaving 
out the most appropriate and powerful argument, or we 
must acknowledge that this primacy is at variance with 
the appointment of Christ. In truth, he plainly rejects 
it as without foundation, when he ascribes superiority 
to Christ alone, and represents the apostles, and all the 
pastors, as indeed inferior to Him, but associated on an 

* 2>oc*orttmPigitizedbydoOglc 
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equal level with each other. There is no passage of 
Scripture by which that tyrannical hierarchy, regulated 
by one earthly head, is more completely overturned. 
Paul has been followed by Cyprian, who gives a short 
and clear definition of what forms the only lawful mo- 
narchy in the church. There is, be says, one Mshopnck, ^ 
which unites the various parts into one whole. This 
hishoprick he claims for Christ alone, leaving the admi- 
nistration of it to individuals, but in a united capacity, 
no one being permitted to exalt himself above others. 

12. I^or the perfecting of the saints^ ov,for the renew- 
ing, 2 In this version I follow Erasmus, not because I 
prefer his view, but to allow the reader an opportunity 
of comparing his version with the Vulgate and with 
mine, and then choosing for himself. The old transla- 
tion wa8,ybr the completeness.^ The Greek word em- 
ployed by Paul,* signifies literally the adaptation of 
things possessing symmetry and proportion, just as, in 
the human body, the members are united in a proper 
and regular manner, — so that the word comes to sig- 
nify perfection. But as Paul intended to express here 
a just and orderly arrangement, I prefer the word settlt- 
ment^ or constitiAtion, taking it in that sense in which a 
commonwealth, or kingdom, or province, is said to be 
settled^ ^ when confusion gives place to the regular ad- 
ministration of law. 

For the work of the ministry, ^ God might himself 
have performed this work, if he had chosen ; but he has 
committed it to the ministry of men. Tliis is intended 
to anticipate an objection. " Cannot the church be 
constituted and properly arranged, without the instru- 
mentality of men ?" Paul asserts that a ministry is re- 
quired, because such is the will of God. 

Por the edifying of the body of Christ. This is the 
same thing with what he had formerly denominated the 
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tetthmenty or perfecting * of the sctints. Our true com- 
pleteness and perfection consist in our being united in 
the one body of Christ. No language more highly com- 
mendatory of the ministry of the word could have been 
employed, than to ascribe to it this effect. What is 
more excellent than to produce the true and complete 
perfection of tbe cburch ? And yet this work, so admi- 
rable and divine, is here declared by the apostle to be 
accomplished by the external ministry of the word. 
That those who neglect this instrument should hope to 
become perfect in Christ is utter madness. Yet such 
are the fanatics, on the one hand, who pretend to be fa- 
voured with secret revelations of the Spirit, — and proud 
men, on the other, who imagine that to them the pri- 
vate reading of the Scriptures is enough, and that they 
have no need of the ordinary ministry of the church. 

If the edification of the church proceeds from Christ 
alone, he has surely a right to prescribe in what manner 
it shall be edified. But Paul expressly states, that, ac- 
cording to the command of Christ, no real union or per- 
fection is attained, but by the outward preaching. We 
must allow ourselves to be ruled and taught by men. 
This is the universal rule, which extends equally to the 
highest and to the lowest. The church is the common 
mother of all the godly, which bears, " nourishes, and 
brings up"^ children to God, kings and peasants alike ; 
and this is done by the ministry. Those who neglect or 
despise this order, choose to be wiser than Christ. Woe 
to the pride of such men ! It is, no doubt, a thing in 
itself possible that Divine influence alone should make 
us perfect without human assistance. But the present 
inquiry is not what the power of God can accomplish, 
but what is the will of God and the appointment of 
Christ. In employing human instruments for accom- 
plishing their salvation, God has conferred on men no 
ordinary favour. Nor can any exercise be found better 
adapted to promote unity than to gather around the 
common doctrine — the standard of our General. 
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13. Till we all come. Paul had already said, that hj 
the ministry of men the church is regulated and go- 
verned, so as to attain the highest perfection. But his 
commendation of the ministry is now carried farther. 
The necessity for which he had pleaded is not confined 
to a single day, but continues to the end. Or, to speak 
. more plainly, he reminds his readers that the use of the 
ministry is not temporal, like that of a school for chil- 
dren, ^ but constant, so long as we remain in the world. 
Enthusiasts dream that the use of the ministry ceases as 
80on as we have been led to Christ. Proud men. who 
carry their desire of knowledge beyond what* is proper, 
look down with contempt on the elementary instruction 
of childhood. But Paul maintains that we must perse- 
vere in this course till all our deficiencies are supplied ; 
that we must make progress till death, under the teach- 
ing of Christ alone ; and that we must not be ashamed 
to be the scholars of the church, to which Christ has 
committed our education. 

In the unitif of the faith. But ought not the unity of 
the faith to reign among us from the very commence- 
ment ? It does reign, I acknowledge, among the sons 
of God, but not so perfectly as to make them come to-- 
gether. Such is the weakness of our nature, that it is 
enough if every day brings some nearer to others, and 
all nearer to Christ. The expression, till we come^^ — 
till we attain^ ^ — till we meet together, — denotes that 
closest union to which we still aspire, and which we 
shall never reach, until this garment of the flesh, which 
is always accompanied by some remains of ignorance 
and weakness, shall have been laid aside. 

And of the knowledge of the Son of God, This clauso 
appears to be added for the sake of explanation. It 
was the apostle's intention to explain what is the nature 
of true faith, and in what it consists. To the Son of 
God alone faith ought to look, — on him it relies, — in 
him it rests and terminates. If it proceed farther, it 
will disappear, and will no longer be faith, but a delu- 
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eion. Let us remember, that true faith confines its view 
80 entirely to Christ, that it neither knows, nor desires 
to know, any thing else. 

Unto a perfect man. What is the highest perfection 
of Christians ? How is that perfection attained ? Full 
manhood is found in Christ ; for foolish men do not, in 
ft proper manner, seek their perfection in Christ. It 
ought to be held as a fixed principle among us, that all 
that is out of Christ is hurtful and destructive. Who- 
ever is a man in Christ, is in every respect a perfect 
man. The stature of the fulness^ or, the agb* of fulness^ 
means — full or mature age. No mention is made of old 
age, for in the Christian progress no place for it is 
found. Whatever becomes old has a tendency to de- 
cay ; but the vigour of this spiritual life is continually 
advancing. 

14. That we henceforth he no more children. Having 
spoken of that perfect manhood, towards which we are 
proceeding throughout the whole course of our life, he 
reminds us that, during such a progress, we ought not 
to resemble children. An intervening period is thus 
pointed out between childhood and man's estate. Those 
are children who have not yet advanced a step in the 
way of the Lord, but who still hesitate, — who have not 
yet determined what road they ought to choose, but 
move sometimes in one direction and sometimes in an- 
other, always doubtful, always wavering. Those, 
again, who are thoroughly founded in the doctrine of 
Cnrist, though not yet perfect, have so much wisdom 
and vigour as to choose properly, and proceed steadily, 
in the right course. Thus we find that the life of be- 
lievers, marked by a constant desire and progress to- 
wards those attainments which they shall .ultimately 
reach, bears a resemblance to youth. At no period of this 
life are we men. But let not such a statement be car- 
ried to the other esitreme, as if there were no progress 
beyond childhood. After being bom to Christ, we 
ought to grow, and " not to be children in understand- 
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ing." ^ Hence it appears what kind of Christianity the 
Popish system must be, when the pastors labour, to the 
utmost of their power, to keep the people in absolute 
infancy. 

Tossed to and fro y and carined about. The distress- 
ing hesitation of those who do not place absolute reli- 
ance on the word of the Lord, is illustrated by two 
striking metaphors. The first is taken from small ships, 
exposed to the fury of the billows in the open sea, hold- 
ing no fixed course, guided neither by skill nor design, 
but hurried along by the violence of the tempest. Tho 
next is taken from straws, or other light substances, 
which are carried hither and thither as the wind drives 
them, and often in opposite directions. Such must bo 
the changeable and unsteady character of all who do not 
rest on the foundation of God's eternal truth. It is 
their just punishment for looking, not to God, but to 
men. Paul declares, on the other hand, that faith, 
which rests on the word of God, stands unshaken 

against all the attacks of Satan With every wind of 

doctrine. By a beautiful metaphor, all the doctrines of 
men, by which we are drawn away from the simplicity 
of the gospel, are called tvinds. God gave us his word, 
by which we might have placed ourselves beyond the 
possibility of being moved ; but, giving way to the con- 
trivances of men, we are carried about in all directions. 

Sy the sleight of men. There will always be impos- 
tors, who make insidious attacks upon our faith ; but, 
if we are fortified by the truth of God, their eiForts will 
be unavailing. Both parts of this statement deserve 
our careful attention. When new sects, or wicked 
tenets, spring up, many persons become alarmed. But 
the attempts of Satan to darken, by his falsehoods, the 
pure doctrine of Christ, are at no time interrupted ; and 
it is the will of God that these struggles should be the 
trial of our faith. When we are informed, on the other 
hand, that the best and readiest defence against every 
kind of error is to bring forward the doctrine which we 
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have learned from Christ and his apostles, this surely 
is no ordinary consolation. 

With what awful wickedness, then, are Papists 
chargeable, who take away from the word of God every 
thing like certainty, and maintain that there is no 
steadiness of faith, but what depends on the authority 
of men ! If a man entertain any doubt, it is in vain to 
bid him consult the word of God : he must abide by 
their decrees. But we have embraced the law, the pro- 
phets, and the gospel. Let us therefore confidently ex- 
pect that we shall reap the advantage which is here pro- 
mised, — that all the impostures of men will do us no 
harm. They will attack us, indeed, but they will not 
prevail. We are entitled, I acknowledge, to look for 
the dispensation of sound doctrine from the church, for 
God has committed it to her charge ; but when Papists 
avail themselves of the disguise of the church for bury- 
ing doctrine, they give sufficient proof that they have a 
diaboli'cal synagogue. 

The Greek word^ translated sleight^ is taken from 
players at dice, who are accustomed to practise many 
arts of deception. The words, hy cunning craftiness^ ^ 
intimate that the ministers of Satan are deeply skilled 
in imposture ; and it is added, whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive,^ All this should rouse and sharpen our 
minds to profit by the word of God. If we neglect to 
do so, we may fall into the snares of our enemies, and 
endure the severe punishment of our sloth. 

15. But, speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him m all things, which is the head, even 
Christ: 16. From whom the whole body, fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in love. 

15. Buti speaking the tt*uth. Having already said that 
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we ought not to be children, without reason and judg- 
ment, he now enjoins us to grow up in the truth. Though 
we have not arrived at man's estate, we ought at least, 
as we have already said, to be advanced children. The 
word of God in us ought to be so strong, that all the 
contrivances and attacks of Satan shall not draw us from 
our course ; and yet, as we have not hitherto attained 
full and complete strength, we must make progress 
until death. He points out the design of this progress, 
that Christ may be the head^ " that in all things he may 
have the pre-eminence," ^ and that in him alone we 
may grow in vigour or in stature. Again, we see that 
no man is excepted ; all are enjoined to be subject, and 
to take their own places in the body. 

"What aspect then does Popery present, but that of a 
crooked, deformed person ? Is not the whole sym- 
metry of the church destroyed, when one man, acting in 
opposition to the head, refuses to be reckoned one of the 
members ? The Papists deny this, and allege that the 
Pope is nothing more than a ministerial head. But 
such cavils do them no service. The tyranny of their 
idol must be acknowledged to be altogether inconsistent 
with that order which is here recommended. In a 
word, a healthful condition of the church requires that 
Christ alone " must increase," and all others *' must 
decrease." ^ Whatever increase we obtain must be re- 
gulated in such a manner, that we shall remain in our 
own place, and contribute to exalt the head. 

When he bids us give heed to the truth in love, he 
uses the preposition iw,^ like the corresponding Hebrew 
one,* as signifying with, — speaking the truth with love. 
If each individual, instead of attending exclusively to 
his own concerns, shall desire mutual intercourse, there 
will be agreeable and general progress. Such, the 
Apostle assures us, must be the nature of this harmony, 
that men shall not be suflfered to forget the claims of 
tnith, or, disregarding them, to frame an agreement 
according to their own views. This proves the wick- 
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edness of the Papists, who lay aside the word of God, 
and labour to force our compliance with their decisions. 

16. From whom the whole body. All our increase 
should tend to exalt more highly the glory of Christ. 
This is now proved by the best possible reason. It ia 
he who supplies all our wants, and without whose pro- 
tection we cannot be safe. As the root conveys sap to 
the whole tree, so all the vigour which we possess must 
flow to us from Christ. There are three things here 
which deserve our attention. The first is what has now 
been stated. All the life or health which is diffused 
through the members flows from the head ; so that the 
members occupy a subordinate rank. The second is, 
that, by the distribution made, tlie limited share of each 
renders the communication between all the members ab- 
solutely necessary. The third is, that, without mutual 
love, the health of the body cannot be maintained. 
Through the members, as canals, is conveyed from the 
head all that is necessary for the nourishment of the 
body. While this connection is upheld, the body is 
alive and healthy. Each member, too, has its own pro- 
per ^h^xe,,— according to the effectual wo^'king in the 
measure of every part, . 

Lastly, he shows that by love the church is edified, — 
unto the edifying of itself in love. No increase is advan- 
tageous, which does not bear a just proportion to the 
whole body. That man is mistaken who desires hia 
own separate growth. If a leg or arm should grow to 
a prodigious size, or the mouth be more fully distended, 
would the undue enlargement of those pfiirts be other- 
wise than injurious to the whole frame ? If we wish to 
be considered members of Christ, let no man be any- 
thing for himself, but let us all be whatever we are for 
the benefit of each other. This is accomplished by love ; 
and when it does not reign, there is no edification, but 
an absolute scattering of the church. 

17. This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, 
that ye henceforth walk not as other Gentiles 
walk, in the vaftity of their mind ; 18. Having the 
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understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart : 19. Who 
being past feeling, have given themselves over 
unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness. 

17. This I say therefore. That government which 
Christ has appointed tor the edification of bis church 
has now been considered. He next inquires what fruits 
the doctrine of the gospel ought to yield in the lives of 
Christians ; or, if you prefer it, he begins to explain 
minutely the nature of that edification by which doc- 
trine ought to be followed. TTiat ye henceforth walk 
not in vanity. He first exhorts them to renounce the 
vanity of unbelievers, arguing from its inconsistency 
with their present views. That those who have been 
taught in the school of Christ, and enlightened by tho 
doctrine of salvation, should follow vanity, and in every 
respect resemble those unbelieving and blind nations on 
whom no light of truth has ever shone, would be singu- 
larly foolish. On this ground he very properly calls 
upon them to demonstrate, by their life, that they had 
gained some advantage by becoming the disciples of 
Christ. To impart to his exhortation the greater ear- 
nestness, he beseeches them by the name of God, — this 
I say and testify in the Lord^ — reminding them that, if 
they despised this instruction, they must one day give 
an account* 

As other Gentiles walk. He means those who had 
not yet been converted to Christ. But, at the same time, 
he reminds the Ephesians how necessary it was that 
they should repent, since by nature they resembled lost 
and condemned men. The miserable and shocking con- 
dition of other nations is held out as the motive to a 
change of disposition. He "asserts that believers differ 
from unbelievers ; and points out, as we shall see, the 
causes of this difference. With regard to the former, 
he charges their mind with vanity ; and let us remem- 
ber, that he speaks generally of all who^have ^^ been 
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renewed by the Spirit of Christ. — In the vanity of their 
mind. Now, the mind^ holds the highest rank in the 
human constitution, — is the seat of reason, — presides 
over the will, — and restrains sinful desires ; so that our 
theologians of the Sorbonne are in the habit of calling 
her the queen. But Paul makes the mind to consist of 
nothing else than vanity ; and, as if he had not ex- 
pressed his meaning strongly enough, he gives no better 
title to her daughter, the understanding, 

18. Having the understanding darkened. Such is my 
interpretation of the word understanding ; ^ for, though 
it signifies the thought, yet, as it is in the singular 
number, it refers to the thinking faculty. ' Having 
formerly asserted that men see nothing, he now adds, 
that they are blind in reasoning, even on the most im- 
portant subjects. Let men now go and be proud of 
free-will, whose guidance is here marked by so deep dis- 
grace. But experience, we shall be told, is openly at 
variance with this opinion ; for men are not so blind as 
to be incapable of seeing any thing, nor so vain as to be 
incapable of forming any judgment. I answer, with re- 
spect to the kingdom of God, and all that relates to the 
spiritual life, the light of human reason diflFers little 
from darkness, for before it has pointed out the road, 
it is extinguished ; and its power of perception is littlo 
else than blindness, for ere it has reached the fruit it is 
gone. The true principles held by the human mind re- 
semble sparks ; and these are choked by the depravity 
of our nature, before they have been applied to tbeilr 
proper use. All men know, for instance, that there is a 
God, and that it is our duty to worship him ; but such 
is the power of sin and ignorance, that from this con- 
fused knowledge we pass all at once to an idol, and wor- 
ship it in the place of God. And even in the worship 
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of God, it leads to great errors, particularly in the first 
table of the law. 

As to the second objection, our judgment does indeed 
agree with the law of God in regard to the mere out- 
ward actions ; but sinful desire, which is the source of 
every thing evil, escapes our notice. Besides, Paul 
does not speak merely of the natural blindness which 
we brought with us from the womb, but refers also to 
a still grosser blindness, by which, as we shall after- 
wards see, God punishes former transgressions. We 
conclude with observing, that the reason and understand- 
ing which men naturally possess, make them in the sight 
of God " without excuse ;** * but, so long as they allow 
themselves to " do that which is right in their own 
eyes," ^ they can only wander, and fall, and suffer the 
painful consequences of all their purposes and actions. 
Hence it appears in what estimation and value false 
worship must appear in the sight of God, when it pro- 
ceeds from the gulf of vanity and the maze of igno- 
rance. 

Being alienated from the life of God, The life of 
God may either mean what is accounted life in the 
sight of God, as in that passage, " they loved the praise 
of men more than the praise of God^^ or, that life which 
God bestows on his elect by the Spirit of regeneration. 
In both cases the meaning is the same. Our ordinary 
life as men — is nothing more than an empty image of 
life, not only because it quickly passes, but also because 
while we live, our souls, not keeping close to God, are 
dead. There are three kinds of life in this world. The 
first is animal life, which consists only of motion and 
the bodily senses, and which we have in common with 
the brutes ; the second is human life, which we have aa 
the children of Adam ; and the third is that super- 
natural life, which believers alone obtain. And all of 
them are from God, so that each of them maybe called 
the life of God, As to the first, Paul, in his sermon at 
Athens, says, " In him we live, and move, and have our 
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beiiip; ;" ^ and the Psalmist says, " Thou sendest forth 
thy Spirit, they are created ; and thou renewest the face 
of the earth." ^ Of the second Job says, " Thou hast 
granted me life and favour, and thy visitation hath pre- 
served my spirit." ^ 

But the regeneration of believers is here called, by 
way of eminence, the life of God, because then does God 
truly live in us, and we enjoy his life, when he governs 
us by his Spirit. Of this life all men who are not new 
creatures in Christ are declared hj Paul to bo destitute. 
So long, then, as we remain in the flesh, that is, in our- 
selves, how wretched must be our condition ! We may 
now form a judgment of all the moral virtues, as they 
are called ; for what sort of actions will that life produce 
which, Paul aj05rras, is not the life of God ? Before any 
thing good can begin to proceed from us, we must first 
be renewed by the grace of Christ. This will be the 
commencement of a true, and, as the phrase is, a vital 
life. 

Through the ignorance that is in them. As the know- 
ledge of God is the true life of the soul, so, on the con- 
trary, ignorance is death. And lest we should adopt 
the opinion of philosophers, that ignorance, which leads 
us into mistakes, is only an incidental evil, Paul shows 
that it has its root in the blindness of their hearts^ by 
which he intimates that it dwells in their very nature. 
The first blindness, therefore, which covers the minds 
of men, is the punishment of original sin, because Adam 
after his revolt was deprived of the true light of God, 
in the absence of which there is nothing but fearful 
darkness. 

19. Who being past feeling. The account which had 
been given of natural depravity is followed by a des- 
cription of the worst of all evils, brought upon men by 
their own sinful conduct. Having destroyed the sen- 
sibilities of the heart, and allayed the stings of remorse, 
they abandon themselves t^^ all manner of iniquity. 
We are by nature corrupt and prone to evil, — ^nay, we 

* AcU XYii. 28. ■ Ps. ci?. 30. f-Job x,il2. 
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are wholly inclined to evil. Those who are destitute 
of the Spirit of Christ give loose reins to self-indulgence, 
till fresh oiFences, producing others in constant succes- 
sion, bring down upon them the wrath of God. The 
voice of God, proclaimed by an accusing conscience, 
still continues to be heard, but, instead of producing its 
proper effects, appears rather to harden them against all 
admonition. Visited at length by the j ust punishment of 
this obstinacy, they are altogether forsaken by God. 

The usual symptom of their having been thus for- 
saken is — the insensibility to pain, which is here des- 
cribed, — being past feeling. Unmoved by the approach- 
ing judgment of God whom they offend, they go on at 
their ease, and fearlessly indulge without restraint in 
the pleasures of sin. No shame is felt, no regard to 
character is maintained. The gnawing of a guilty con- 
science, tormented by the dread of the Divine judgment, 
may be the portion of hell ; but such hardened security 
as this — is a whirlpool which swallows up and destroys. 
Most properly, therefore, does Paul exhibit that dread- 
ful example of Divine vengeance, in which men forsaken 
by God, — ^having laid conscience to sleep, and destroy- 
ed all fear of the Divine judgment, — in a word, being 
past feelings — surrender themselves with brutal violence 
to all wickedness. This is not universally the case. 
Many even of the reprobate are restrained by God, 
whose infinite goodness prevents the absolute confusion 
in which the world would otherwise be involved. The 
consequence is that such open lust, such unrestrained 
intemperance, does not appear in all. It is enough that 
the lives of some present such a mirror, fitted to 
awaken our alarm lest any thing similar should happen 
to ourselves. 

Lasciviousness * appears to me to denote that wanton- 
ness with which the flesh indulges in intemperance and 
licentiousness, when not restrained by the Spirit of God. 
Uncleanness is put for scandalous enormities of every 
description. It is added, with greediness. The Greek 

* &c{Kyda. ^ . 
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word,^ which is so translated, often signifies Covetoos- 
ness,^ and is so explained hf some in this passage, but 
I cannot adopt that view. Depraved and wicked de- 
sires being insatiable, Paul represents them as attended 
and followed by greediness, which is the contrary of mo- 
deration. • 

20. Butyehavenot 80 learned Christ: 21. If so 
be that ye have heard him, and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Jesus : 22. That ye put 
oflF, concerning the former conversation, the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ; 23. And be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind; 24. And that ye put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness. 

20. But ye have not. He now draws a contrast between 
a Christian life and the pollutions of the heathen, which 
are utterly inconsistent with the character of a godly 
man.. Heathens, who walk in darkness, do not dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, but those on whom 
the truth of God shines ought to live in a different 
manner. That those to whom the vanity of the senses 
is a rule of life — should yield themselves up to base 
lusts, is not surprising ; but the doctrine of Christ 
teaches us to renounce our natural dispositions. He 
whose life differs not from that of unbelievers, has learn- 
ed nothing of Christ, for the knowledge of Christ 
cannot be separated from the mortification of the flesh. 

21 . Jfso he that ye have heard him. To excite their at- 
tention and earnestness the more, he not only tells 
them that they had heard Chnst^ but employs a still 
stronger expression, ye have been taught in him. This 
doctrine had not been slightly pointed out, but faithfully 
delivered and explained. As the truth is in Jesus, 
This contains a reference to that superficial knowledge 
of the gospel, by which many are elated, who are 

' irXtove^fa. » Luke xil. 16.^ Pe^ ii. 14. 
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wholly unacquainted with newness of life. They think 
that they are exceedingly wise, but the apostle pro- 
nounces it to be a false and mistaken opinion. There 
is a twofold knowledge of Christ, — one, which is true 
and genuine, — and another, which is counterfeit and 
spurious. Not that, strictly speaking, there are two 
kinds, but most men falsely imagine that they know 
Christ, while they know nothing but what is carnal. 
In another Epistle he says, " If any man be in Christ, 
let him be a new creature." ^ So here he affirms that 
any knowledge of Christ, which is not accompanied 
by mortification of the flesh, is not true and sincere. 

22. That ye put off. He demands from a Christian 
repentance, or a new life, which he makes to consi|t of 
self-denial and the regeneration of the Holy Spirit. 
Beginning with the first, he enjoins us to lay aside, or 
put off the old man, employing the metaphor of gar- 
ments, which we have already had occasion to explain. 
The old man^ — as we have repeatedly stated, in ex- 
pounding the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and other passages where it occurs, — means the natural 
disposition which we bring with us from the womb. 
In two persons, Adam and Christ, he describes to us what 
may be called two natures. As we are first bom of 
Adam, the depravity of nature which we derive from 
him, is called the Old man ; and as we are bom again 
in Christ, the amendment of this sinful nature is called 
the New man. He who desires to put off the old man 
must renounce his nature. To suppose that the words 
Old and New contain an allusion to the Old and New 
Testament — is exceedingly unphilosophical. 

Concerning the former conversation. To make it 
more evident that this exhortation to the Ephesians was 
not unnecessary, he reminds them of their former life. 
" Before Christ revealed himself to your minds, the old 
man reigned in you, and therefore, if you desire to lay 
him aside, you must renounce your former life." Which 
is corrupt. He describes the old man from the fruits, 
— from the wicked desires, which allure men to destruc- 
tion ; for the word, corrupt, alludes to old age, which 
^ 2 Cor. ?. 18. 
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is closely allied to corruption. Let us beware of con- 
sidering the deceitful lusts ^ as the Papists do, to mean 
nothing more than the gross and visible lusts, which are 
generally acknowledged to be base. The word includes 
also those dispositions which, instead of being censured, 
are sometimes applauded, — such as ambition, cunning, 
and every thing that proceeds either from self-love or 
from want of confidence in God. ' 

23. And he renewed. The second part of the rule for 
a devout and holy life is to live, not in our own spirit, 
but in the Spirit of Christ. But what is meant by — 
the spirit of your mindf I understand it simply to 
mean, — ^e renewed^ not only with respect to the inferior 
appetites or desires, which are manifestly sinful, but 
with respect also to that part of the soul which is rec- 
koned most noble and excellent. And here again, he 
brings forward to view that queen, which philosophers 
are accustomed almost to adore. There is an implied 
contrast between the spirit of our minds and the Divine 
and heavenly Spirit, who produces in us another and a 
new mind. How much is sound or uncorrupted in us 
may be easily gathered from this passage, which enjoins 
us to correct chiefly the reason or wiW, in which we are 
apt to imagine that there is nothing but what is vir- 
tuous and deserves commendation. 

24. And that ye put on the new man. All that is 
meant is, Be renewed in the spirit, or, be renewed 
within or completely, — ^beginning with the mind, which 
appears to be the part most free from all taint of sin. 
What is added about the creation, may refer either to 
the first creation of man, or to the second creation, 
which is efiected by the grace of Christ. Both exposi- 
tions will be true. Adam was at first created after the 
image of God, and reflected, as in a mirror, the Divine 

» righteousness ; but that image, having been defaced by- 
sin, must now be restored in Christ. The regeneration 
of the godly is indeed — as we have formerly explained * 
— nothing else than the formation anew of the image of 
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God in them. There is, no doubt, a for more rich and 
powerful manifestation of Divine grace in this second 
creation than in the first ; but our highest perfection is 
uniformly represented in Scripture as consisting in our 
conformity and resemblance to God. Adam lost the 
image which he had originally received, and therefore 
it becomes necessary that it shall be restored to us by 
Christ. The design contemplated by regeneration is to 
recal us from our wanderiags to that end for which we 
were created. 

In righteousness. If righteousness be taken as a ge- 
neral term for uprightness, holiness will be something 
higher, or that purity which lies in being devoted to the 
service of God. I am rather inclined to consider holi- 
ness as referring to the first table, and righteousness to 
tlie second table of the law, as in the song of Zacharias, 
" That we might serve him without fear, in holin^s and 
righteousness before him, all the days of our life.'*^ 
Plato lays down the distinction correctly, that holiness * 
lies in the worship of God, and that the other part, 
righteousness^ ^ bears a reference to men. The genitive, 
of truths * is put in place of an adjective, and refers to 
both terms ; so that, while it literally runs, in righteous- 
ness and holiness of truths the meaning is, in true inght- 
eousness and holiness. Both must be sincere ; because 
we have to do with God, whom it is impossible to de- 
ceive. 

25. Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour : for ye are mem- 
bers one of another. 26. Be ye angry, and sin 
not ; •' let not the sun go down upon your wrath : 
27. Neither give place to the devil. 28. Let him 
that stole steal no more ; but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth. 

^ Luke i. 74, 76. ■ otriortyc. ^ ciKaiotrvvij, 
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25. Whei^efore^ putting' away lying. From this head 
of doctrine, — from the righteousness of the new man, — 
all godly exhortations flow, like streams from a foun- 
tain. If all the precepts which relate to life were col- 
lected, yet, without this principle," they would be of 
little value. Philosophers take a diflbrent method ; but, 
in the doctrine of godliness, there is no other way than 
this of conveying practical instruction. Now, therefore, 
he comes to lay down particular exhortations, drawn 
from the general doctrine. Having concluded from- the 
truth of the gospel, that righteousness and holiness 
ought to be true, he now argues from the general state- 
ment to a particular instance, that every man should 
speak truth with his neighbour. Lying is here put for 
every kind of deceit, hypocrisy, or cunning ; and truth 
for honest dealing. He demands that every kind of 
communication between them shall be sincere ; and en- 
forces it by this consideration, /or we are members one of 
another. That members should not agree among them- 
selves, — that they should act in a deceitful manner to- 
wards each other, is prodigious wickedness. 

26. Be ye angry and sin not. Whether or not the 
apostle had in his eye a part of the fourth Psalm is un- 
certain. The words used by him ^ occur in the Greek 
translation, though the word ^ translated, be ye angry^ 
is considered by some to mean tremble,^ The Hebrew 
verb, * signifies either to be agitated by anger, or, to 
tremble. As to the passage of the Psalm, the idea of 
trembling will be quite appropriate. " Do not choose 
to resemble madmen, who rush fearlessly in any direc- 
tion, but let the dread of being accounted fool-hardy 
keep you in awe." The word sometimes signifies to 
strive or quarrel, as, in that instance, * " See that ye fall 
not out by the way ;** • and accordingly, the Psalmist 

^ Opyi^effOe icai firj afiapTcivert. * 6pyi^e<rGi. 

" Stand in awe, Psalm iv. 4. (Eng. ver.) Ti*^ * 
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adds, " Commune with your own heart and be still,*' — 
abstain from furious encounters. 

In my opinion, Paul merely alludes to the passage 
with the following view : There are three faults by 
which we offend God in being angry. The first is, 
when our anger arises from slight causes, and often 
from no cause whatever, or at least from private inju- 
ries or offences. The second is, when we go beyond the 
proper bounds, and are hurried into intemperate excesses. 
The third is, when our anger, which ought to have been 
directed against ourselves or against sins, is turned 
against our brethren. Most appropriately, therefore, did 
Paul, when he wished to describe the proper limitation 
of anger, employ the well-known passage, Be ye angry 
and sin not, AVe comply with this injunction, if the 
objects of our anger are sought, not in others, but in our- 
selves, — if we pour out our indignation against our own 
faults. With respect to others, we ought to be angry, 
not at their persons, but at their faults, — nor ought we 
to be excited to anger by private offences, but by zeal . 
for the glory of the Lord. Lastly, our anger, after a 
reasonable time, ought to be allowed to subside, with- 
out mixing itself with the violence of carnal passions. 

Let not the sun go doicn. It is scarcely possible, how- 
ever, but that we shall sometimes give way to impro- 
per and sinful passion, — so strong is the tendency of the 
human mind to what is evil. Paul, therefore, suggests 
a second remedy, that we shall quickly suppress our 
anger, and not suffer it to gather strength by continu- 
ance. The first remedy was. Be ye angry and sin not ; 
bnt as the great weakness of human nature renders this 
exceedingly difficult, the next is — not to cherish wrath 
too long in our minds, or allow it sufficient time to be- 
come strong. He enjoins accordingly, let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath. If at any time w^e happen 
to be angry, let us endeavour to be appeased before the 
sun has set. 

27- Neither give place to the deviV I am aware of 
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the interpretation which some give of this passage. 
Erasmus, who translates it, " neither give place to the 
Slanderer," ^ shews plainly that he understood it as re- 
ferring to malicious men. But I have no douht Paul's 
intention was to guard us against allowing Satan to 
take possession of our minds, and, by keeping in his 
hands this citadel, to do whatever he pleases. We feel 
every day how impossible, or, at least, how difficult it 
is to cure long-continued hatred. What is the cause of 
this, but that, instead of resisting the devil, we yield 
up to him the possession of our heart ? Before the 
poison of hatred has found its way into the heart, anger 
must be thoroughly dislodged. ' 

28. Let him that stole steal no more. This includes 
not merely the grosser thefts which are punished by 
human laws, but those of a more concealed nature, which 
do not fall under the cognizance of men, — every kind 
of depredation by which we seize the property of others. 
But he does not simply forbid us to take that property 
in an unjust or unlawful manner. He enjoins us to 
assist our brethren, as far as lies in our power, — that he 
may have to give to him that needeth. He who former- 
ly stole must not only obtain his subsistence by lawful 
and harmless toil, but give assistance to others. He is first 
required to labour^ working with his hands^ that he may 
not supply his wants at the expense ofhis brethren, but 
support life by honourable labour. But the love which 
we owe to our neighbour carries us much farther. No 
one must live to himself alone, and neglect others. All 
must labour to supply each other's necessities. 

Does Paul oblige all men to labour with their hands ? 
This would be excessively hard. But the meaning is 
plain, if it be duly considered. Every man is forbidden 
to steal. But many people are in the habit of plead- 
ing want, and that excuse is obviated by enjoining them 
rather to labour^ with their hands. No condition, how- 
ever hard or disagreeable, can entitle any man to do in- 
jury to another, or even to refrain from contributing to 

* Calumniatoru • /*5\Xov ^wcoTTiarw, 
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the necessities of his brethren. This latter clause, which 
contains an argument from the greater to the less, gives 
no small additional strength to the exhortation. The 
thing which is good. As there are many occupations 
which do little to promote the lawful enjo3rments of men, 
he recommends to them to choose those employments 
which yield the greatest advantage to their neighbours. 
We need not wonder at this. If those trades which 
can have no other effect than to lead men into immor- 
ality, were denounced by heathens — and Cicero among 
the number— as highly disgraceful, would an apostle 
of Christ reckon them amonjg; the lawful callings of 
God? ^ 

29. Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to the use 
of edifying, that it may minister grace unto the 
hearers. 30. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption. 31. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice. 

29. No corrupt communication. He first forbids be- 
lievers to use any cort^upt or JUthy ^ language, including 
under this name all those expressions which are wont 
to be employed for the purpose of inflaming lust. Not 
satisfied with the removal of the vice, he enjoins them 
to frame their discourse for edification. In another 
Epistle he says, " Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt/* * Here a different phrase is em- 
ployed, that which is good to the use of edifying^ which 
means simply, that which is useful. The genitive, ofuse^ 
may no doubt be viewed, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, as put for an adjective, so th at ^or the edification 
of use ^ may mean^^r useful edifications but when I 
consider how frequently, and in how extensive a mean- 
ing the metaphor of edifying occurs in Paul s writings, 
I prefer the former exposition. The edification of use 
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will thus mean the progress of our edification, for to 
edify is to carry forward. To explain the manner in 
which this is done, he adds, that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers^ meaning by the word grace, comfort, 
advice, and every thing that aids the salvation of the 
soul. 

30. And grieve not. As the Holy Spirit dwells in 
us, to Hira every part of our soul and of our body ought 
to be devoted. But if we give ourselves up to aught 
that is impure, we may be said to drive Him away from 
making his abode with us; and to express this still 
more familiarly, human affections, such as joy and grief, 
are ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Endeavour that the 
Holy Spirit may dwell cheerfully with you, as in a 
pleasant and joyful dwelling, and give him no occasion 
for grief. Some take a different view of it, that we 
grieve the Holy Spirit in others, when we offend by 
filthy language, or in any other way, godly brethren 
who " are led by the Spirit." * "Whatever is contrary 
to godliness is not only disrelished by godly ears, but is 
no sooner heard than it produces in them deep grief and 
pain. But that Paul's meaning was different appears 
from what follows, 

Bu whom ye are sealed. As God has sealed us by 
his Spirit, we grieve him when we do not follow bis 
guidance, but pollute ourselves by wicked passions. 
No language can adequately express this solemn truth, 
that the Holy Spirit rejoices and is glad on our account, 
when we are obedient to him in all things, and neither 
think nor speak any thing, but what is pure and holy ; 
and, on the other hand, is grieved when we admit any 
thing into our minds that is unworthy of our calling. 
Now, let any man reflect what shocking wickedness 
there must be in grieving the Holy Spirit to such a de- 
gree as to compel him to withdraw from us. The same 
mode of speaking is used by the prophet Isaiah, but in 
a different sense ; for he merely says, that they " vexed 
his Holy Spirit,"* in the same sense in which we are ac- 

» Rom. viii. 14, • Isadah Ixiii. 10. 
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customed to speak of vexing the mind of a man. By 
whom ye are sealed. The Spirit of God is the seal, by 
which we are distinguished from the wicked, and which 
is impressed on our hearts as a sure evidence of adoption. 

Unto the day of redemption^ — that is, till God conduct 
us into the possession of the promised inheritance. That 
day is usually called the day of redemption^ because we 
shall then be at length " delivered ^ out of all our afflic- 
tions." ^ In this passage the word sealed may have a 
different meaning from that which it usually bears, — 
that God has impressed his Spirit as his mark upon us, 
that he may recognise as his children those whom he 
perceives to bear that mark. 

31. Let all bitterness. He again condemns anger ; 
but, on the present occasion, views in connection with it 
those offences by which it is usually accompanied, such 
as, noisy disputes and reproaches. Between wrath and 
anger ^ there is little difference, except that the former 
denotes the power, and the latter the act ; but here, the 
only difference is, that anger is a more sudden attack. 
The correction of all the rest will be greatly aided by 
the removal of malice, * By this term he expresses that 
depravity of mind which is opposed to humanity and 
justice, and which is usually called malignity, 

32. And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you. 

With bitterness he contrasts kindnessy or gentleness of 
countenance, language, and manners. And as this 
virtue will never reign in us, unless attended by com- 
passion^ '^ he recommends to us to be tender-hearted, ^ 
This will lead us not only to sympathize with the di»- 

^ Psalm xxxiv. 19. 

■ It is unnecessary to make any observations on tliis phrase, in 
addition to what have already hoen made in expounding Rom. viii. 
23. and 1 Cor. i. 30 Authors Note, 
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tresses of our brethren, as if they were our own, but to 
cultivate that true humanity, which is affected by every 
thing that happens to them, in the same manner as if 
we were in their situation. The contrary of this is 
the cruelty of those iron- hearted, barbarous men, by 
whom the sufferings of others are beheld without any 
concern whatever. 

Forgiving one another. The Greek word here ren- 
dered forgiving^ ^ is supposed by some to mean benefi- 
cence. Erasmus, accordingly, renders it bountiful.^ 
Though the word admits of that meaning, yet the con- 
text induces me to prefer the other view, that we should 
be ready to forgive. It may sometimes happen that 
men are kind and tender-hearted, and yet, when they 
receive improper treatment, do not so easily forgive in- 
juries. That those, whose kindness of heart in other 
respects disposes them to acts of humanity, may not fail 
in their duty through the ingratitude of men, he ex- 
horts them to discover a readiness to lay aside resent- 
ment. To give his exhortation the greater weight, he 
holds out the example of God, who has forgiven to us, 
through Christ, far more than any mortal inan can for- 
give to his brethren. ^ 



CHAPTER V, 

1. Be ye therefore followers of God as dear 
children : 2. And walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, and hath given himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smell- 
ing savour. 

1. Be ye therefore follower^. The same principle is 
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followed out and enforced by the consideration that 
children ought to be like their father. We, who are 
the children of God, are reminded that we ought, as far 
as possible, to resemble him in acts of kindness.^ If 
then we are the children of God, we ought to be fol^ 
lowers of God. Christ also declares that, unless we show 
kindness to the unworthy, we cannot be the children of 
our heavenly Father. " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you ; that ye may he the children of your Father 
which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust."^ 

2. And walk in love^ as Christ also hath loved us. 
Haying called on us to imitate God, he now calls 
on us to imitate Christ, who is our true model. We 
ought to embrace each other with that love with whicli 
Christ has embraced us, for what we perceive in Christ 
is our true guide. 

And gave himself for us. This was a remarkable 
proof of the highest love. Forgetful, as it were, of 
himself, Christ spared not his own life, that he might 
redeem us from death. If we desire to be partakers of 
this benefit, we must cultivate similar affections to- 
ward our neighbours. Not that any of us has reached 
such high perfection, but all must ^^™ *^^ strive ac- 
cording to the measure of their ability. 

An offering and a sacrifice to God of a sweet smelling 
savour. While this statement leads us to admire the 
grace of Christ, it bears directly on the present subject. 
No language, indeed, can fully represent the consequen- 
ces and efficacy of Christ's death. This is the only 
price by which we are reconciled to God. The doc- 
trine of faith on this subject holds the highest rank. 

* It is impossible not to perceiTe that the division of chapters, 
in the present instance, is particularly unhappy, as it has made a 
separation between parts of the subject which are very closely re- 
lated. — Author* t Note. 
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But the more extraordinary the discoveries which have 
reached us of the Redeemer's kindness, the more strong- 
ly are we hound to his service. Besides, we may infer 
from Paul's words, that, unless we love one another, 
none of our duties will be acceptable in the sight of God. 
If the reconciliation of men, effected by Christ, was a 
sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour^ we too shall be 
" unto God a sweet savour," ^ when this holy perfume 
is spread over us. To this applies the saying of Christ, 
" Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift." 2 

3. But fornication, and all uncleanness, or co- 
vetousness, let it not be once named among you as 
become th saints ; 4. Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient ; but 
rather giving of thanks. 5. For this ye know, that 
no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous 
man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and -of God. 6. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words ; for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7. Be not ye therefore 
partakers with them. 

3. But fornication. This chapter and the third of 
the Epistle to the Colossians contain many parallel 
passages, which an intelligent reader will be at no 
loss to compare without my assistance. Three things 
are here enumerated, which the apostle desires Chris- 
tians to hold in such abhorrence, that they shall 
not even be named, or, in other words, shall be en- 
tirely unknown among them. By uncleanness he means 
all base and impure lusts ; so that this word differs 
from fornication^ only as the whole class differs from a 
single department. The third is covetousness, which is 
nothing more than an immoderate desire of gain. To 

* 2 Cor. ii. 16. • Matt. ▼. 23. 
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this precept he adds the authoritative declaration, that 
he demands nothing from them but that which becomeih 
saintSi — -manifestly excluding from the number and 
fellowship of the saints all fornicators, and impure and 
covetous persons. 

4, Neitkerjilthiness, To those three — other three are 
now added. By pithiness I understand all that is in- 
decent or inconsistent with the modesty of the godly. 
Byfooliith talking I understand conversations that are 
either unprofitably or wickedly foolish ; and as it fre- 
quently happens that idle talk is concealed under the 
garb of jesting or wit, he expressly mentions pleasantry, 
-—which is so agreeable as to seem worthy of commen- 
dation, — and condemns it as a part of foolish talking. 
The Greek word ' is often used by heathen writers, in 
a good sense, for that ready and ingenious pleasantry in 
which able and intelligent men may properly indulge. 
But as it is exceedingly difficult to be witty without 
becoming satirical, and as jesting itself carries in it a 
portion of conceit not at all in keeping with the charac- 
ter of a godly man, Paul very properly dissuades from 
this practice. Of all the three offences now mentioned, 
Paul declares that they are not convenient, or, in other 
words, that they are inconsistent with Christian duty. 

But rather giving of thanks, as some render it, or, — 
according to Jerome's interpretation, which I prefer, — 
but rather grace. With the vices which had been for- 
merly mentioned it was proper that Paul should contrast 
something of a general character, displaying itself in all 
our communications with each other. If he had said, 
" while they take pleasure in idle or abusive talk; do 
you give thanks to God," the exhortation would have 
been too limited. The Greek word,^ though it usually 
si^ifies Thanksgivings admits of being translated — 
Grace. All our conversations ought to be, in the true 
sense of the words, sweet and graceful, and this end will 
be gained if the useful and the agreeable are properly 
mingled. ^ i' F / 

' tvTpavikia, « ^hxapitrTta, ^ i 
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5. For this ye know. If his readers were at all cap- 
tivated by the allurements of those vices which have 
been enumerated, the consequence would be that they 
would lend a hesitating or careless ear to his admonitions. 
He determines, therefore, to alarm them by this weighty 
and dreadful threatening, that such vices shut against 
us the kingdom of God. By appealing to their own 
knowledge, be intimates that this was no doubtful mat- 
ter. Some might think it harsh, or inconsistent with 
tlie Divine goodness, that all who have incurred the 
guilt of fornication or covetousness are excluded from 
the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. But the an- 
swer is easy. Paul does not say that those who have 
fallen into those sins, and recovered from them, are not 
pardoned, but pronounces sentence on the sins them- 
selves. After addressing the Corinthians in the same 
language, he adds : " And such were some of you ; but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God." ^ When men have repented, and thus give 
evidence that they are reconciled to God, they are no 
longer the same persons that they formerly were. But 
let all fornicators, or unclean or covetous persons, so long 
as they continue such, be assured that they have no 
friendship with God, and are deprived of all hope of 
salvation. It is called the kingdom of Christ and of God^ 
because God hath given it to his Son that we may ob- 
tain it through him. 

Nor covetous man, who is an idolater, *' Covetous- 
ness," as he says in another place, " is idolatry,*' ^ — ^not 
the idolatry which is so frequently condemned in Scrip- 
ture, but one of a diiFerent description. All covetous 
men must deny God, and put wealth in his place ; such 
is their blind greediness of wretched gain. But why 
does Paul attribute to covetousness alone what belongs 
equally to other carnal passions ? In what respect is 
covetousness better entitled to this disgraceful name 
than ambition, or than a vain confidence in ourselves ? 

* 1 Cor. Ti. 11. a Col. iii. 6. 
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I answer, that disease is widely spread, and not a few 
minds have caught the infection. Nay, it is not rec- 
koned a disease, but receives, on the contrary, very ge- 
neral commendation. This accounts for the harshness 
of Paul's language, which arose from a desire to tear 
from our hearts the false view. 

6. Lei no man deceive you. There have always been 
ungodly men, by whom the threatenings of the prophets 
were made the subject of merriment and ridicule. We 
find such characters in our own day. In all ages, in- 
deed, Satan raises up sorcerers of this description, who 
endeavour by unholy scoifs to escape the Divine judg- 
ment, and who actually exercise a kind of fascination 
over consciences not sufficiently established in the fear 
of God. " This is a trivial fault. Fornication is view- 
ed by God as a light matter. Under the law of grace 
God is not so cniel. He has not formed us 6o as to be 
our own executioners. The frailty of nature excuses 
us." These and similar expressions are often used by 
the scoffers. Paul, on the contrary, exclaims that we 
must guard against that sophistry by which consciences 
are ensnared to their ruin. 

Por because of these things cometh the ujrath of God. 
If we consider the present tense to be here used, agree- 
ably to the Hebrew idiom, for the future, these words 
are a threatening of the last judgment. But I agree 
with those who take the word cometh in an indefinite 
sense, — the word of God usually cometh^ — as reminding 
them of the ordinaryjudgmentsof God which were ex- 
ecuted before their own eyes. And certainly, if we 
were not blind and slothful, there are sufficiently 
numerous examples by which God testifies that he is 
the just avenger of such crimes, — examples of the pour- 
ing out of divine indignation, privately against indi- 
viduals, and publickly against cities, and kings, and 
nations. 

Upon the children of disobedience^ — ^upon unbelievers 
or rebeUt. Th?s expression must not be overlooked. 
Paul is now addressing believers, and his object is norit 
so much to present alarming views of their own danger, 
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as to rouse them to behold reflected in wicked men, as 
in mirrors, the dreadful judgments of God. God does 
not make himself an object of terror to his children, 
that tbey may avoid him, but does all that can be done 
in a fatherly manner, to draw them to himself. They 
ought to learn this lesson, not to involve themselves in 
a dangerous fellowship with the ungodly, whose ruin is 
thus foreseen. 

8. For ye were sometimes darkness, but now 
are ye light in the Lord ; walk as children of light; 
9. (For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth ;) 10. Proving what 
is acceptable unto the Lord. 1 1 . And have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. 12. For it is a shame 
even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret. 13. But all things that are re- 
proved are made manifest by the light ; for what- 
soever doth make manifest is light. 14. Where- 
fore he saith, Awake thou that steepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 

8. For ye were sometimes darkness. The precepts 
which immediately follow derive greater weight from 
the motives with which they are mingled. Having 
spoken of unbelievers, and warned the Ephesians not to 
become partakers of their crimes and their destruction, 
he argues still further, that they ought to difler widely 
from the life and conduct of those men. At the same 
time, in order to guard them against ingratitude to God, 
he refreshes their remembrance of their own past life. 
They ought to be very different persons from what they 
had formerly been ; for out of darkness God had made 
them light. Darkness is the name here given to the 
whole nature of man before regeneration ; for where 
the brightness of God does not shine, there is nothing 
but fearful darkness. Light, again, is the name given 
to those who are enlightened by the Spirit of God ; for 
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immediately afterwards in the same sense, be calls them 
children of lights and draws the inference, . that they 
ought to walk in light, because by the mercy of God 
they had been rescued from darkness. Observe here, 
we are said to be light in the Lord^ because, while we 
are out of Christ, all is under the dominion of Satan, 
whom we know to be the Prince of darkness. 

9. For the fruit of the light} This parenthesis is in- 
troduced, to point out the road in which the children^ 
of light ought to walk. A complete description is not 
given, but a few parts of a holy and pious life are in- 
troduced by way of example. To give them a general 
view of duty, their attention is again directed to the 
will of God. Whoever desires to live in a proper and 
safe manner, let him resolve to obey God, and to take 
his will as the rule. To regulate life entirely by his 
command is, as he says in anothex Epistle, a reasonable 
service^ or, as another inspired man expresses it, to obey 
is better than sacrifice,^ I wonder how the word Spirit * 
has crept into many Greek manuscripts, as the other 
reading is more consistent, — the fruit of the light. 
Paul's meaning indeed is not affected, for in either case 
it will be this, that believers must walk in the light, 
because they are " children of the light." This is done, 
when they do not live according to their own will, but 
devote themselves entirely to obedience to God, — when 
they undertake nothing but by his command. Besides, 
such obedience is testified by its fruits, such as goodness, 
inghteousness, and truth. 

11. And have no fellowship. As "the children of 
light " dwell amidst the darkness, or, in other words, 
in the midst of " a perverse and crooked generation,'** — 
there is good reason for warning them to keep them- 
selves apart from wicked actions. Jt is not enough that 

' The English Tersion reads, The fruit of the Spirit ; CaWin*8» 
The/ruit of light. Without attempting, in a brief note, to balance 
the various readings, it may be proper t9 mention, that, instead of 
irvfvfiaToc (of the Spirit), many Greek manuscripts have ^Th^(of 
the lightjt and the latter reading has been adopted by Griesbach. — 
Trans. 

» Rom. xii. 1. • 1 Sam. xv. 22. * Trvtifiaros, ^*1 
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we do not, of our own accord, undertake an^ thing 
wicked. We muAt beware of joining or assisting those 
who do wrong. In short, we must ^stain from giving 
any consent, or advice, or approbation, or assistance ; 
for in all these ways we have fellowship. And lest any 
one should imagine that he has done his duty, merely 
by not conniving, he adds, but rather reprove them. 
Such a course is opposed to all dissimulation. Where 
a manifest c^ence is committed against God, every man 
'•will be eager to vindicate himself from any share in the 
guilt, but very few will guard against connivance, — 
nearly all will practise some kind of dissimulation. 
But rather than the truth of God shall not remain un- 
shaken, let a hundred worlds perish. 

The word translated rnprove^^ answers to the meta- 
phor of darkness ; for it literally signifies to drag forth 
to the light what was formwly unknown. As ungodly 
men " natter themselves in their own eyes,'' ' and wish 
their crimes to be concealed, or to be reckoned virtues, 
Paul enjoins that they shall be reproved. They are 
unfruitftd. They not only do no good, but are abso- 
lutely hurtful. 

12. Which are done of them in secret. This shows 
the advantage of reproving the ungodly. If they do 
but escape the eyes of men, there is no crime, however 
shocking to be mentioned, which they will not perpe- 
trate. To use a common proverb, «* Night has no 
shame." What is the reason of this? Sunk in the 
darkness of ignorance, they neither see their own base- 
ness, nor think that it is seen by God and by angels. 
But let the torch of God's word be brought forward, 
and their eyes are opened. Then they begin to blush 
and be ashamed. By their advices and reproofs the 
saints enlighten blind unbelievers, and drag forth from 
their concealment to the light of day those who were 
sunk in ignorance. 

When unbelievers keep the doors.of their houses shut, 
and withdraw from tKe view of men, it is a shame even 
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to speak of the baseness and wickedness with which 
they rush into all manner of licentiousness. Would 
they thus lay aside all shame, and give loose reins to 
their passions, if darkness did not give them courage, 
— ^if they did not entertain the hope that what is hidden 
will pass unpunished? But do you, by reproving 
them, bring forward the light, that they may be asham- 
ed of their own baseness. Such shame, arising from an 
acknowledgment of baseness, is the first step to repen- 
tance. " If there come in one that believeth not, or 
one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all; 
and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; 
and so, falling down on his face, he will worship God, and 
report that God is in you of a tlruth." ^ It may be 
thodght that the word is used here in an unusual accep- 
tation. Erasmus, by substituting another word for 
reprove^ has destroyed the whole meaning ; for Paurs 
object is to show that it will not be without advantage 
if the works of unbelievers are reproved. 

13. But all things that are reproved. As the par- 
^liciple,^ which is translated, that which doth make mani- 
fest^ is in the middle voice, it admits either of a passive 
or active signification. It may be either rendered, that 
which is made manifest, or that which doth make manifest. 
If the passive signification, which is followed by the 
ancient translator, be preferred, the word light will de- 
note, as formerly, that which gives light, and the mean- 
ing will be, that evil works, which had been concealed, 
will stand out to public view when they have been 
meuie manifest by the word of God : If the participle 
be taken actively, there will still be two ways of expound- 
ing it: 1. Whatever manifests gives light; 2. That which 
manifests any thing or all things, is light ; taking the 
singular as put for the plural number. There is no dif- 
ficulty, as Erasmus imagined, about the article; for 
the apostles are not in the habit of adhering very strict- 
ly to rule about placing every article, and even among 
elegant writers this mode of using it would be allow- 

> 1 Cor, xiv. 24* * rb 
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able. The context appears to me to show clearly that 
this is Paul's meaning. He had exhorted them to re- 
prove the evil works of unbelievers, and thus to drag 
them out of darkness, — and he now adds, that what he 
enjoins upon them is the proper business of light — 
to make manifest It is light, he says, which makes all 
things manifest, and hence it followed that they were 
unworthy of the name if they did not bring to light 
what was involved in darkness. 

14. Wherefore he saith. Interpreters are at great 
pains to discover the passage of Scripture which Paul 
appears to quote, and which is nowhere to be found. I 
shall state my opinion. He first exhibits Christ as 
speaking by his ministers; for this is the ordinary 
message which is every day delivered by preachers of 
the gospel. What other object do they propose than to 
raise the dead to life ? " The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the &)n of God, 
and they that hear shall live." ^ Let us now attend to 
the context. Unbelievers, Paul had said, must be re- 
proved, that, being brought forth to the light, they may 
begin to acknowledge their wickedness. He therefore 
represents Christ as uttering a voice which is constant- 
ly heard in the preaching of the gospel, Awake^ thou that 
deepest. The allusion, I have no doubt, is to the pro- 
phecies which relate to Christ's kingdom ; such as that 
of Isaiah, " Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee." * Let us there- 
fore endeavour, as far as lies in our power, to rouse the 
sleeping and dead, that we may bring them to the light 
of Christ. 

And Christ shod give thee light. This does not mean 
that, when we have risen from death ^to life, his light 
begins to shine upon us, as if our performances came 
before his ^ace. All that is intended is to show that, 
when Chnst enlightens us, we rise from death to life, 
— and thus to confirm the former statement, that iin> 

* John T. 25. » Isa. Ix. U 
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believers must be recovered from their blindness in 
order to be saved. ^ 

15. See then that ye walk circumspectly, not 
as fools, but as wise, 16. Redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil. 17. Wherefore be ye 
not unwise, but understanding what the will of 
the Lord is. 18. And be not drunk with wine, 
wherem is excess ; but be filled with the Spirit ; 
19. Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your neart to the Lord ; 20. Giving thanks al- 
ways for all things unto God and the Father in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

15. See then. If believers must not neglect to drive 
away the darkness of others by their own brightness, 
bow much less ought they to be blind as to their own con- 
duct inlife ? What darkness shall conceal those on whom 
Christ, the sun of righteousness, has arisen? Placed, 
as it were, in a crowded theatre, they ought to live un- 
der the eye of God and of angels. Let them stand in 
awe of these witnesses, though they may be concealed 
from the view of all mortals. Dismissing the metaphor 
of darkness and light, he enjoins them to regulate their 
life circumspectly y as wise men^ who have been educated 
by the Lord in the school of true wisdom. Our under- 
standing must show itself by taking God for our guide 
and instructor, to teach us his own will. 

16. Redeeming the time. By a consideration of the 
time he enforces his exhortation. The days are evil. 
Every thing around us tends to corrupt and mislead ; 
so that it is difficult for godly persons, who walk among 
so many thorns, to escape unhurt. Such corruption 
having infected the age, the devil appears to have ob- 
tained tyrannical sway ; so that time cannot be dedicat- 
ed to God without being in some way redeemed. And 

* Instead of kiri^av<rii, he $kaU give Kght, some copies read 
l^6.\l/tTai, he shall touch ; but this reading is an evident blunder, 
and may be dismissed without any argument. — Author » Note^q\(i> 
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wbat sball be tbe price of its redemption ? To mtb- 
draw from tbe endless varietj of allurements ^bich 
would easily lead us astray, to rid ourselves from the 
cares and pleasures of tbe world, and, in a word, to 
abandon every binderance. Let us be eager to recover 
it in every possible way, and let tbe numerous offences 
and arduous toil, wbicb many are in tbe babit of alleg- 
ing as an apology for indolence, serve ratber to awaken 
our vigilance. 

1 7. Wherefore^ he ye not unwise. He wbose ** delight 
is in tbe law of tbe Lord, and who meditates in it day 
and nigbt,** * will triumph over every obstacle wbicb 
Satan can oppose to bis progress. Whence comes it 
that some wander, others fall, others strike against a 
rock, others go away, — but because we allow ourselves 
to be gradually " blinded by the god of this world," ^ 
and lose sight of tbe will of Crod, which we ought con- 
stantly to remember ? And observe, that Paul defines 
wUdom to be, underttanding what the will of the Lord 
is, " Wherewithal," says David, " shall a young man 
cleanse his way ? By taking heed thereto accordmg to 
thy word." ^ He speaks of youths, but it is tbe same 
wisdom which belongs to old men. 

18. And be not drunk with wine. When be enjoins 
them not to be drunk^ he forbids excessive and immode- 
rate drinking of every description. ** Be not intempe- 
rate in drinking." Wherein is excess. The Greek 
word, wbicb is translated excess^ ^ points out the evils 
which arise from drunkenness. I understand by it all 
that is implied in a wanton and dissolute life ; for to 
translate it luxut-y^ would quite enfeeble tbe sense. 
Drunkards throw off quickly every restraint of modesty 
or shame. Where wine reigns, profligacy naturally fol- 
lows. All who have any regard to moderation or de- 
cency ou^ht to avoid and abhor drunkenness. 

The children of this world are accustomed to indulge 
in deep drinking as an excitement to mirth. Such car- 
nal excitement is contrasted with that holy joy of which 

> Ps. i. 2. « 2 Cor. iv. 4. • P8. cxix. a^ « iL^vria, 
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the Spirit of God is the Author, and which produces 
entirely opposite effects. To what does drunkenness 
lead ? To unhounded licentiousness^ — to unbridled, in- 
decent merriment. And to what does spiritual joy lead, 
when it is most strongly excited ? 

19. To psalms^ and hymns^ and spiritual songs. These 
are truly pleasant and delightful fruits. The Spirit 
means «»joy in the Holy Ghost ;"^ and the exhorta- 
tion, be yeJUled^ ^ alludes to deep drinking, with which 
it is indirectly contrasted. Speaking to themselves^ is 
speaking among themselves. Nor does he enjoin them 
to sing inwardly or alone; for he immediately adds, 
singing in your heart. Let your praises he not merely 
on the tongue, as hypocrites do, but from the heart. 
What may be the exact difference between />*a/«w and 
hymns, or between hymns and songs, it is not easy to de- 
termine, though a few remarks on this subject shall be 
offered on a future occasion. ^ The appellation spiritual^ 
given to these songs, is strikingly appropriate ; for the 
songs most frequently used are almost always on trifling 
subjects, and very far from being chaste. 

20. Giving thanks always. This is a pleasure which 
ought never to lose its relish: this is an exercise of 
which we ought never to weary. Innumerable benefits 
which we receive from God yield fresh cause of joy and 
thanksgiving. At the same time, he reminds believers 
that it will argue ungodly and disgraceful sloth if they 
shall not always give thanks, — if their whole life shall 
not be spent in the study and exercise of praising God. 

21. Submitting yourselves one to another in the 
fear of God. 22. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 23. For 
the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church ; aud he is the saviour of 
the body. 24. Therefore, as the church is subject 
unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in every thing. 25. Husbands, love your 

* Rom. xiv. 17. « Ver. 18. » Seei€tti.QpRgl^ 
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wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself for it ; 26. That he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word; 27. That he might present it to himself 
a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish. 

21. Submitting yourselves. God has bound us so 
strongly to each other, that no man ought to endeavour 
to avoid subjection ; and where love reigns, mutual 
services will be rendered. I do not except even kings 
and governors, whose very authority is held for the ser- 
vice of the community. All are justly exhorted to be sub- 
ject to each other in their turn. But as nothing is more 
irksome to the mind of man than this mutual subjec- 
tion, he directs us to the fear of Christ, who alone can 
subdue our fierceness, that we may not refuse the yoke, 
and humble our pride, — ^that we may not be ashamed 
of serving our neighbours. It does not much affect the 
sense, wnether we interpret the fear of Christy pas- 
sively, thus, — ^let us submit to our neighbours, because 
we fear Christ ; — or actively, — ^let us submit to them, 
because the minds of all godly persons ought to be in- 
fluenced by such fear under the reign of Christ. * 

22. Wives, submit yourselves. He comes now to the 
various conditions of life ; for besides the universal bond 
of subjection, some are more closely bound to each other, 
according to their respective callings. The community 
at large is divided, as it were, into so many yokes, out 
of which arises mutual obligation. There is, first, the 
yoke of marriage between husband and wife ; — se- 
condly, the yoke which binds parents and children ; — 
and, thirdly, the yoke which connects masters and ser- 
vants. By this arrangement there are six different 
classes, for each of whom Paul lays down peculiar du- 

' Some Greek manuseripts read, ** the fear of God,** The change 
may have been introduced by some person, who thought that the 
other phrase, the fear of Christ, though by far the most appropriate, 
sounded a littie harsh — Author's Note, nr^r^n:]^ 
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ties. He begins with wives, whom he enjoins to be 
subject to their husbands, in the same manner as to 
Christ, — as unto the Lord. Not that the authority is 
equal, but wives cannot obey Christ without yielding 
obedience to their husbands. 

23. For the husband is the head of the wife. This is 
the reason assigned why wives should be obedient. 
Christ has appointed the same relation to exist between 
a husband and a wife, as between himself and his church. 
This comparison ought to produce a stronger impression 
on their minds, than the mere declaration that such is 
the appointment of God. Two things are here stated. 
God has given to the husband authority over the wife, 
— and a resemblance of this authority is found in Christ, 
who is the head of the churchy as the husband is of the 
wife. 

And he is the saviour of the body. The pronoun He, ^ 
is supposed by some to refer to Christ ; and, by others, 
to the husband. It applies more naturally, in my opi- 
nion, to Christ, but still with a view to the present sub- 
ject. In this point, as well as in others, the resemblance 
ought to hold. As Christ rules over his church for her 
salvation, so nothing yields more advantage or comfort 
to the wife than to be subject to her husband. To re- 
fuse that subjection, by means of which they might be 
saved, is to choose destruction. 

24. Therefore^ or but^ ^ as the church is svhject unto 
Christ, The particle buty may lead some to believe that 
the words, he is the saviour of the body^ are intended to 
anticipate an objection. Christ has, no doubt, this pe- 
culiar claim, that he is the saviour of the church : ne- 
vertheless, let wives know, that their husbands, though 
they cannot produce equal claims, have authority over 
them, after the example of Christ. I prefer the former 
interpretation ; for the argument derived from the word 
but — does not appear to me to have much weight. 

25. Husbands, love your wives. From husbands, on 
the other hand; the apostle requires that they cherish 
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toward their wives no ordinary love ; for to tbem, also, 
he holds out the example of Christ, — even cts Chi'isf also 
loved the church. If they are honoured to bear hia 
image, and to be, in some measure, his representatives, 
they ought to resemble him also in the discharge of 
duty. — And gave himeelffir it. This is intended to 
express the strong affection which husbands ought to 
have for their wives, though he takes occasion, imme- 
diately afterwards, to commend the grace of Christ. 
Let husbands imitate Christ in this respect, that he 
scrupled not to die for his church. One peculiar conse- 
quence, indeed, which resulted from his death, — ^that by 
it he redeemed his church, — is altogether beyond the 
power of men to imitate. 

26. That he might sanctify^ — or, that he might sepa- 
rate it to himself; for such I consider to be the mean- 
ing of the word sanctify. This is accomplished by the 
forgiveness of sins, and the regeneration of the Spirit 

JVith the washing of water. Having mentioned the 
inward and hidden sanctification, he now adds the out- 
ward symbol, by which it is visibly confirmed. A 
pledge of that sanctification is held out to us by baptism. 
Here it is necessary to guard against unsound interpre- 
tation, lest the wicked superstition of men, as has fre- 
quently happened, change a sacrament into an idol. 
When Paul says that we are washed by baptism, his 
meaning is, that God employs it for declaring to us that 
we are washed, and at the same time performs what it 
represents. If the truth, — or, which is the same thing, 
the exhibition of the truth, — were not connected witli 
baptism, it would be improper to say that baptism is the 
washing of the soul. At the same time, we must be- 
ware of ascribing to the sign, or to the minister, what 
belongs to God alone. We must not imagine that wash- 
ing is performed by the minister, or that water cleanses 
the pollutions of the soul, which nothing but the blood 
of Christ can accomplish. In short, we must beware of 
giving any portion of our confidence to the element or 
to man ; for the true and proper use of the sacrament is 
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to lead us directly to Christ, and place all our depen- 
dence upon him. 

Others again suppose that too much importance is 
given to the sign, hy saying that baptism is the washing 
of the soul. Under the influence of this fear, they labour 
exceedingly to lessen the force of the eulogium which is 
here pronounced on baptism. But they are manifestly 
wrong. For, in the first place, the apostle does not say 
that it is the sign which washes, but declares it to be 
exclusively the work of God. It is God who washes, 
and the honour of performing it cannot lawfully be 
taken from its Author and given to the sign. But there 
is no absurdity in saying tliat God employs a sign as 
the outward means. Not that the power of God is li- 
mited by the sign, but this assistance is accommodated 
to the weakness of our capacity. Some are offended at 
this view, imagining that it takes from the Holy Spirit 
a work which is peculiarly his own, and which is every- 
where ascribed to him in Scripture. But they are mis- 
taken ; for God acts by the sign in such a manner, that 
its whole efficacy depends upon his Spirit. Nothing 
more is attributed to the sign than to be an inferior 
organ, utterly useless in itself, except so far as it derives 
its power from another source. 

Equally groundless is their fear, that by this interpre- 
tation the freedom of God will be restrained. The grace 
of God is not confined to the sign ; so that God may not, 
if he pleases, bestow it without the aid of the sign. Be- 
sides, many receive the sign, who are not made par- 
takers of grace, for the sign is common to all, to the 
good and to the bad alike ; but the Spirit is bestowed 
on none but the elect, and the sign, as we have said, 
has no efficacy without the Spirit. 

In the tcord^^ that is, hy the word. This is very far 
from being a superfluous addition ; for if the word is 
taken away, the whole power of the sacraments is gone. 
What else are the sacraments but seals of the word ? 
This single consideration will drive away superstition. 
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How comes it that superstitious men are confounded by 
si^ns, but because their minds are not directed to the 
Word, which would lead them to God ? Certainly, 
when we look to any thing else than to the word, there 
is nothing sound, nothing pure, but one absurdity 
springs out of another, till at length the signs, which 
were appointed by God for the salvation of men, be- 
come profane, and degenerate into gross idolatry. The 
only difference, therefore, between the sacraments of the 
godly and the contrivances of unbelievers, is found in 
the Word. 

By the Word is here meant the promise, which ex- 
plains the value and use of the signs. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the Papists do not at all observe the signs in 
a proper manner. They boast, indeed, of having the 
Word, but appear to regard it as a sort of enchantment ; 
for they mutter it in an unknown tongue, as if it were 
addressed to dead matter, and not to men. No explana- 
tion of the mystery is made to the people ; and, in this 
respect, were there no other, the sacrament begins to be 
nothing more than the dead element of water. 

27- That he might present it to himself. The design 
of Baptism and of our being washed is, that we may 
live in a holy aud unblameable manner before God. We 
are washed by Christ, not that we may return to our 
pollution, but that we may retain through our life the 
purity which we have once received. This is described 
m metaphorical language appropriate to his argument. 
Not having spot or wrinkle. As the beauty of the wife 
produces love in the husband, so Christ adorns the 
church his bride with holiness as a proof of his regard. 
This metaphor contains an allusion to marriage ; but he 
afterwards lays aside the figure, and says plainly, that 
Christ has reconciled the church, that it should be holy 
and without blemish. The true beauty of the church 
consists in this conjugal chastity, that is, in holiness and 
purity. 

The word present ^ implies that the church ought to 
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I be boly, not only in the view of men, but in the eyes of 
the Lord ; for he says, that he might present it to him- 
self, not that he might show it to others, though the 
fruits of that hidden purity become afterwards evident 
in outward works. Pelagians were wont to quote this 
passage in order to prove the perfection of righteous- 
ness in this life, but have been successfully answered by 
Augustitie. Paul does not state what has been done, 
but for what purpose Christ has cleansed his churcli. 
Now, when a thing is said to be done that another may 
afterwards follow, it is idle to conclude that this latter 
thing, which ought to follow, has been already done. 
We do not deny that the holiness of the church is al- 
ready begun, but so long as there is daily progress, 
there cannot be perfection. 

28. So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies : he that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
29. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church, 30. For we are members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones. 31. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. 32. This is a great mystery ; but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church. 33. Neverthe- 
less, let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself ; and the wife see that she 
reverence her husband. 

28. He that loveth his wife. An argument is now 
drawn from nature to prove that men ought to love 
their wives. Every man, by his very nature, loves him- 
self. But no man can love himself without loving hia 
wife. Therefore, the man who does not love his wife 
is a monster. The minor proposition is proved in this 
manner. Marriage was appointed by God on the con- 
dition that the two should be one Jlesh ; and that this 
unity may be the more sacred, he again recommends it 
to our notice by the consideration of Christ and his 
u 
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church. Such is the amount of his argument, which to 
a certain extent applies universally to human society. 
To show what man owes to man, Isaiah says, " hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh,"^ but this refers to our 
common nature. Between a man and his wife there is 
a far closer relation, for they not only are united by a 
resemblance of nature, but by the bond of marriage have 
become one man. Whoever considers seriously the de- 
sign of marriafge cannot but love his wife. 

29. Even as the Lord the church. He proceeds to 
enforce the obligations of marriage by representing to 
us Christ and his church ; for a more powerful example 
could not have been adduced. The strong affection 
which a husband ought to cherish towards his wife is 
exemplified by Christ, and an instance of that unity 
which belongs to marriage is declared to exist between 
himself and the church. This is a remarkable passage 
on the mysterious intercourse which we have with 
Christ. 

30. For we are members of his hodyr of his flesh and 
of his hones. This is no exaggeration, but the simple 
truth. He does not simply mean that Christ is a par- 
taker of our nature, but expresses something higher and . 
more emphatic? 

31. For this cause. This is an exact quotation from 
the writings of Moses.^ And what does it mean ? As 
Eve was formed out of the substance of her husband, 
and thus was a part of himself ; so, if we are the true 
members of Christ, we share his substance, and by this 
intercourse unite into one body. In short, Paul des- 
cribes our union to Christ, a symbol and pledge of which 
is given to us in the ordinance of the supper. Those 
who talk about the torture exercised on this passage to 
make it refer to the Lord's supper, while no mention is 
made of the supper, but of marriage, are egregiously mis- 
taken. When they admit that the death of Christ is 
commemorated in the supper, but not that such in- 
tercourse exists as we assert from the words of Christ, we 
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quote this passage against them. Paul says that we 
are members of his flesh andofhis bones. Do we wonder 
then that in the supper he holds out his body to be en- 
joyed by us, and to nourish us unto eternal life ? We 
thus prove that the only union which wc maintain to be 
represented by the Lord's supper is hero declared in its 
truth and consequences by the apostle. 

Two subjects are exhibited together; for the spiritual 
union between Christ and his church is so treated as to 
illustrate the common law of marriage, to wliich the 
quotation from Moses relates. He immediately adds 
that the saying is fulfilled in Christ and the church. 
Every opportunity which presents itself for proclaiming 
our obligations to Christ is readily embraced, but he 
adapts his illustration of them to the present subject. 
It is uncertain whether Moses introduces Adam as using 
these words, or gives them as an inference drawn by 
himself from the creation of man. Nor is it of much 
consequence which of these views be taken ; for in either 
case, we must hold it to be an announcement of the will 
of God, enjoining the duties which men owe to their 
wives. 

He shall leave his father and mother. Let him rather 
leave his father and mother than not cleave to his wife. 
The marriage bond does not set aside the other duties 
of mankind, nor are the" commandments of God so in- 
consistent with each other, that a man cannot be a 
good and faithful husband without ceasing to be a 
dutiful son. It is altogether a question of degree. 
Moses draws the comparison in order to express more 
strongly the close and sacred union which subsists be- 
tween husband and wife. A son is bound by an in- 
Tiolable law of nature to perform his duties toward his 
father ; and when the obligations of a husband towards 
his wife are declared to be stronger, their force is the 
better understood. He who resolves to be a good hus- 
band will not fail to perform his filial duties, but will 
regard marriage as more sacred than all other ties. 

And they two shall be one flesh. They shall be one 
man, or, to us3 a common phrase, they shall constitute 
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one person ; which certainly would not hold true writh 
regard to any other kind of obligation. All depends on 
this, that the wife was formed of the flesh and bones of 
her husband. Such is the union between us and Christ, 
who in some sort makes us partakers of his substance. 
We are "bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh ;" ^ not 
because, like ourselves, he has a human nature, but be- 
cause by the power of his Spirit he makes us a part of 
his body, so that from him we derive our life. 

32. This is a great mystery. He concludes by ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the spiritual union between 
Christ and the church. This is a ffreat mystery. No 
language can explain fully what it implies. It is to no 
purpose that men fret themselves to comprehend, by the 
judgment of the flesh, the manner and character of this 
union ; for here the infinite power of the Divine Spirit 
is exerted. Those who refuse to admit any thing on this 
subject beyond what their own capacity can reach, act 
an exceedingly foolish part. We tell them that the 
flesh and blood of Christ are exhibited to us in the Lord s 
supper. " Explain to us the manner," they reply, " or 
you will not convince us." For my own part, I am 
overwhelmed by the depth of this mystery, and am not 
ashamed to join Paul in acknowledging at once my ig- 
norance and my admiration. How much more satis&c- 
tory would this be than to follow my carnal judgment, 
in undervaluing what Paul declares to be a deep mystery ? 
Reason itself teaches how we ought to act in such mat- 
ters ; for whatever is supernatural is clearly beyond our 
own comprehension. Let us therefore labour more to 
feel Christ living in us, than to discover the nature of 
that intercourse. 

We cannot avoid admiring the acuteness of the Pa- 
pists, who conclude from the word mystery ^ that mar- 
riage is one of seven sacraments, as if they had the power 
of changing water into wine. They enumerate seven 
sacraments, while Christ has instituted no more than 
two ; and to prove that Matrimony is one of the seTen, 
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they produce this passage. On what ground? Be- 
cause the Vulgate has adopted the word Sacrament ^ 
as a translation of the word Mystery, which the apos- 
tle uses. As if Sacrament ^ did not frequently, among 
Latin writers, denote Mystery^ or as if Mysteiy had not 
been the word employed by Paul in this same Epistle, 
when speaking of the calling of the Gentiles. But the 
present question is, Has marriage been appointed as a 
sacred symbol of the grace of God, to declare and re- 
present to us something spiritual, such as Baptism or the 
Lord's Supper ? They have no ground for such an as- 
sertion, unless it be that they have been deceived by 
the doubtful signification of a Latin word, or rather by 
their ignorance of the Greek language. If the simple 
fact had been observed, that the word used by Paul is 
Mystery^ no mistake would ever have occurred, 

We see then the hammer and anvil with which they 
fabricated this sacrament. But they have given ano- 
ther proof of their indolence in not attending to the cor- 
rection which is immediately added, hut I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the church. He intended to give 
express warning that no man should understand him as 
speaking of marriage ; so that his meaning is more fully 
expressed than if he had uttered the former sentiment 
without any exception. The great mystery is, that 
Christ breathes into the church his own life and power. 
But who would discover here any thing like a sacra- 
ment? This blunder arose from the grossest igno- 
rance. 

33. Nevei^theless, let every one. Having digressed a 
little from his subject, though the very digression aid- 
ed his design, he adopts the method usually followed 
in short precepts, by giving a brief summary of duties. 
Husbands are required to love their wives, and wives to 
Jear ^ their husbands, understanding hyfear that rever- 
ence which will lead them to be submissive. Where 
reverence does not exist, there will be no willing sub- 
jection. 

• Hoc ett magnum iaeramentum. ' * Sacramcn0m^^^^^^*^^^i, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1 • Children, bbey your parents in the Lord : 
for this is right. 2. Honour thy father and mother, 
(which is the first commandment with promise,) 
3, That it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth. 4. And, ye fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath ; but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

2. Children, obey. Why does the apostle use the word 
obey, instead of honour^ which has a greater extent of 
meaning? Obedience is the evidence of that honour which 
children owe to their parents, and is therefore more ear> 
nestly enforced. It is likewise more difficult, for the' hu- 
man mind recoils from the idea of subjection, and with dif- 
ficulty allows itself to be placed under the control of 
another. Experience shows how rare this virtue is-; for 
do we find one among a thousand that is obedient to 
his parents ? By a figure of speech,^ a part is here put 
for the whole, but it is the most important part, and is 
necessarily accompanied by all the others. 

In the Lord, Besides the law of nature, which is 
acknowledged by all nations, the obedience of children 
is enforced by the authority of God. Hence it follows 
that parents are to be obeyed so far only as is consistent 
with piety to God, which comes first in order. If the 
command of God is the rule by which the submission 
of children is to be regulated, it would be foolish to sup- 
pose that the performance of this duty could lead away 
from God himself.— /^or this is light. This is added in 
order to restrain the fierceness which, we have already 
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said, appears to be natural to almost all men. He 
proves it to be rights because God has commanded 
it ; for we are not at liberty to dispute, or call in ques- 
tion, the appointment of him whose will is the unerring 
rule of goodness and righteousness. That honour shoula 
be represented as including obedience is not surprising ; 
for mere ceremony is of no value in the sight of God. 
The precept, honour thy father* and mother^ comprehends 
all the duties by which the sincere affection and respect 
of children to their parents can be expressed. 

2. Which is the first commandment with promts'*. 
The promises annexed to the commandments are intend- 
ed to excite our hopes, and to impart a greater cheerful- 
ness to our obedience. Paul uses this as a kind of 
seasoning to render the submission, which he enjoins on 
children, more pleasant and agreeable. He does not 
merely say that God has offered a reward to him who 
obeys his father and mother, but that such an offer is 
peculiar to this commandment. If each of the command- 
ments had its own promises, there would have been no 
ground for the commendation bestowed in the present 
instance. But this is the first commandment^ Paul tells 
us, which God has been pleased, as it were, to seal by a 
remarkable promise. There is some difficulty here, for 
the second commandment likewise contains a promise, 
" I am the Lord thy God, showing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments.*'* But this is universal, applying indiscriminate- 
ly to the whole law, and cannot be said to be annexed 
to that commandment. Paul's assertion still holds true, 
that no other commandment but that which enjoins the 
obedience due by children to their parents is distinguish- 
ed by a promise. 

3. That it may he well with thee. The promise is — a 
long life ; from which we are led to understand that the 
present life is not to be overlooked among the gifts of 
God. On this and other kindred subjects I must refer 
my reader to the Institutes of the Christian Religion ;* 
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satisfying m jself at present with this observation, tfaat 
the reward promised to the obedience of children is 
highly appropriate. Those who show kindness to their 
parents, from whom they derived life, are assured by 
God that in this life it will be well with them. — And 
thou tnaifest live long on the earth. Moses expressly 
mentions the land of Canaan, " that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God givetb 
thee." * Beyond this the Jews could not conceive of 
any life more happy or desirable. But as the sama 
Divine blessing is extended to the whole world, Paul 
has properly left out the mention of a place, the peculiar 
distinction of which lasted only till th^ coming of 
Christ. 

4. And, ye fathers. Parents, on the other hand, are 
exhorted not to irritate their children by uureasonable 
severity. This would excite hatred, and would lead 
them to throw off the yoke altogether. Accordingly, 
in writing to the Colossians, he adds, ^' lest they be dis- 
couraged." ^ Kind and liberal treatment has rather a 
tendency to cherish reverence for their parents, and to 
increase the cheerfulness and activity of their obedience, 
v'hile a harsh and unkind manner rouses them to ob< 
stinacy and destroys the natural affections. But Paul 
goes on to say, " let them be fondly cherished ;** for the 
Greek word, which is translated bring up^ unquestion- 
able conveys the idea of gentleness and forbearance. To 
guard them, however, against the opposite and frequent 
evil of excessive indulgence, he again draws the rein 
which he had slackened, and adds, in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, It is not the will of God that 
parents, in the exercise of kindness, shall spare and 
ruin their children. Let their conduct towards their 
children be at once mild and considerate, so as to guide 
them in the fear of the Lord, and correct them also 
when they go astray. That age is so apt to become 
wanton, that it requires frequent admonition and re- 
straint. 
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5. Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ ; 6. Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart ; 7- With good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men ; 8. Knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he he bond 
or free. 9. And, ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening : knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there re- 
spect of persons with him, 

5. Servants^ be obedient. His exhortation to servants 
is so much the more earnest, on account of the hardship 
and bitterness of their condition, which renders it more 
difficult to be endured. And he does not speak merely 
of outward obedience, but says more about fear will- 
ingly rendered ; for it is a very rare occurrence to find 
one who willingly yields himself to the control of ano- 
ther. The sei^vants ^ whom he immediately addresses 
were not hired servants, like those of the present day, 
but slaves, such as were in ancient times, whose slavery 
was perpetual, unless, through the favour of their mas- 
ters, they obtained freedom, — whom their masters 
bought with money, that they might impose upon them 
the most degrading employments, and might, with the 
full protection of the law, exercise over them the power 
of life and death. To such he says, obetf if our masters, 
lest they should vainly imagine that carnal freedom bad 
been procured for them by the gospel. 

But as some of the worst men were compelled by the 
dread of punishment, he distinguishes between Christian 
and ungodly servants, by the feelings which they che- 
rished. With fear and trembling; that is, with th« 
careful respect whieh springs from an honest purpose. 
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It can hardly be expected, however, that so much de- 
ference will be paid to a mere man, unless a higher 
authority shall enforce the obligation ; and therefore he 
adds, as doing the will of God, * Hence it follows, that 
it is not enough if their obedience satisfy the eyes of 
men ; for God requires truth and sincerity of heart. 
When they serve their masters faithfully, they obey 
God. " Do not suppose that by tbe judgment of men 
you were thrown into slavery. It is God who has laid 
upon you this burden, who has placed you in the power 
of your masters. He who conscientiously endeavours 
to render what he owes to his master, performs bis 
duty not to man only, but to God.*' — With good wiU do- 
. ing service, ^ This is contrasted with the suppressed in- 
dignation which swells the bosom of slaves. Though 
they dare not openly break out or give signs of obstinacy, 
their dislike of the authority exercised over them is so 
strong, that it is with the greatest unwillingness and 
reluctance that they obey their masters. 

Whoever reads the accounts of the dispositions and 
conduct of slaves, which are scattered through the writ- 
ings of the ancients, will be at no loss to perceive that 
the number of injunctions here given does not exceed 
that of the diseases which prevailed among this class, 
and which it was of importance to cure. But the same 
instruction applies to male and female servants of our 
own times.. It is God who appoints and regulates all 
the arrangements of society. As the condition of ser- 
vants is much more agreeable than that of slaves in an- 
cient times, they ought to consider themselves far less 
excusable, if they do not endeavour, in every way, to 
comply with Paul's injunctions. 

Masters according to the Jlesh, ' This expression is 
used to soften the harsh aspect of slavery. He reminds 
them that their spiritual freedom, which was by far the 
most desirable, remained untouched. — Eye-service^ is 
mentioned ; because almost all servants are addicted to 
flattery, but, as soon as their master s back is turned, in- 
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dujge freely in contempt, or perhaps in ridicule. Paul 
therefore enjoins godly persons to keep at the greatest 
distance from such deceitful pretences. 

8. Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth. 
What a powerful consolation ! However unworthy, 
however ungrateful or .cruel their masters may be, God 
will accept their services as rendered to himself. When 
servants take into account the pride and arrogance of 
their masters, they often become more indolent from the 
thought that their labour is thrown away. But Paul 
informs them that their reward is laid up with God for 
services which appear to be ill bestowed on unfeeling 
men ; and that there is no reason, therefore, why they 
should ^be led aside from the path of duty. He adds, 
whether bond or free. No distinction is made between 
a slave and a free man. The world is wont to set little 
value on the labours of slaves ; but God esteems them 
as highly as the duties of kings. In his estimate, the 
outward station is thrown aside, and each is judged ac- 
cording to the uprightness of his heart. 

9. And ye masters. In the treatment of their slaves, 
the laws granted to masters a vast amount of power. 
Whatever had thus been sanctioned by the civil code 
was regarded by many as in itself lawful. To such an 
extent did their cruelty in some instances proceed, that 
the Roman emperors were forced to restrain their ty- 
ranny. But though no royal edicts had ever been is- 
sued for the protection of slaves, God allows to masters 
no power over them beyond what is consistent with the 
law of love. When philosophers attempt to give to 
the principles of equity their full effect in restraining 
the excess of severity to slaves, they inculcate that mas- 
ters ought to treat them in the same manner as hired 
servants. But they never look beyond utility ; and in 
judging even of that, they inquire only what is advan- 
tageous to the head of the family, or conducive to good 
order. The apostle proceeds on a very different prin- 
ciple. He lays down what is lawful according to the 
Divine appointment, and how far they, too, are debtors 
to their servants. Digitized by Google 
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Do the iame things unto them. *^ Perform the datj 
which on your part you owe to them." What he calls, 
in another Epistle, * that which is just and equcU^ * is pre- 
cisely what, in this passage, he calls the same things.^ 
And what is this hut the law of analogy ? Masters 
and servants are not indeed on the same level ; but 
there is a mutual law which binds them. By this law, 
servants are placed under the authority of their mas- 
ters ; and, by the same law, due regard being had to 
the difference of their station, masters lie under certain 
obligations to their servants. This analogy is greatly 
misunderstood, because men do not try it by the law of 
love, which is the only true standard. Such is the im- 
port of Pauls phrase, the same things; for we are all ready 
enough to demand what is due to ourselves, but when 
our own duty comes to be performed, every one attempts 
to plead exemption. It is chiefly, however, among per- 
sons of authority and rank that injustice of this sort 
prevails. 

Forbearing threatening. Every expression of dis- 
dain, arising from the pride of masters, is included in 
the single word, threatening. They are charged not to 
assume a lordly air or a terrific attitude, as if they were 
constantly threatening some evil against their servants, 
when they have occasion to address them. Threaten- 
ings, and every kind of barbarity, originate in this, that 
masters look upon their servants as if they had been 
bom for their sake alone, and treat them as if they were 
of no more value than cattle. Under this one descrip- 
tion, Paul forbids every kind of disdainful and barbar- 
ous treatment. 

Your Master tUso, * that is, their Master and yours. 
A very necessary warning. What is there which we 
will not dare to attempt against our inferiors, if they 
have no ability to resist, and no means of obtaining re- 
dress, — ^if no avenger, no protector appears, none who 
will be moved by compassion to listen to their com- 
plaints ? It happens here, in short, according to the 
J Col. 17.^ 1 . « r6 SiKaiov Kai r^v Iffortira. 
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common proverb, that Impunity is the mother of Li- 
centiousness. But Paul here reminds them, that, while 
masters possess authority over their servants, they have 
themselves the same Master in heaven, to whom they 
must render an account. 

Neither' is there respect of persons with him, A regard 
to persons blinds our eyes, so as to leave no room for 
law or justice ; but Paul affirms that it is of no value 
in the sight of God. By person is meant any thing 
about a man which does not belong to the real question, 
and which we take into account in forming a judgment. 
Relationship, beauty, rank, wealth, friendiship, and 
"every thing of this sort, gain our favour; while the op- 
posite qualities produce contempt and sometimes hat- 
ted. As those absurd feelings arising from the sight of 
a person have the greatest possible influence on human 
judgments, those who are invested with power are apt 
to flatter themselves as if God would countenance such 
corruptions. " Who is he that God should regard him, 
or defend his interest against mine ? '* Paul, on the con- 
trary, informs masters that they are mistaken if they 
suppose that their servants will be of little or no ac- 
count before God, because they are so before men. 
'• God is no respecter of persons," ^ and the cause of the 
meanest man will not be a whit less regarded by hira 
than that of the loftiest monarch. 

10. Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. 1 1 . Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. 1 2. For we wrestle 
not against flesh and bloody but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. 13. Wherefore, take unto you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 

• Acts X. 34. Digitized by Google 
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10. Finally, Resuming his general exhortations, he 
again enjoins tlicm to he strongs — to summon up courage 
and vigour ; for there is always much to enfeeble us, 
and we are ill-fitted to resist. But when our weakness 
is considered, an exhortation like this would have no ef-' 
feet unless the Lord were present, and stretched out his 
hand to render assistance, or rather, unless he supplied 
us with all the power. Paul therefore adds, in the Lord, 
Yon have no right to reply, that you have not the abili- 
ty ; for all that I require of you is, he strong in the Lord, 
To explain his meaning more fnlly, he adds, in the power 
of his might, which tends greatly to increase our confi- 
dence, particularly as it shows the remarkable assistance 
which God usually bestows upon believers. If the 
Lord aids us by his mighty power, we have no reason tcr 
shrink from the combat. But it will be asked, what 
purpose did it serve to enjoin the Ephesians to be strong 
in the Lord's mighty power, which they could not of 
themselves accomplish ? I answer, there are two clauses 
here which must be considered. He exhorts them to 
be courageous, but at the same time reminds them to ask 
from God a supply of their own deficiencies, and pro- 
mises that, in answer to their prayers, the power of God 
will be displayed. 

11. Put on the whole armour, God has furnished us 
with various defensive weapons, provided we do not 
indolently refuse what is oflFered. But we are almost 
all chargeable with carelessness and hesitation in using 
the offered grace ; just as if a soldier, about to meet 
the enemy, should take his helmet, and neglect his 
shield. To correct this security, or, we should rather 
say, this indolence, Paul borrows a comparison from the 
military art, and bids us' put on the whole armour of 
God, We ought to be prepared on all sides, so as to 
want nothing. The Lord offers to us arms for repelling 
every kind of attack. It remains for us to apply them 
to use, and not leave them hanging on the wall. %o 
quicken our vigilance, he reminds us that we must not 
only engage in open warfare, but that we have a crafty 
and insidious foe to encounter, who frequently lies in 
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ambush ; for such is the import of the apostle's phrase, 
THE WILES * of the devil, 

12. J^or we wrestle not. To impress them still more 
deeply with their danger, he points out the nature of the 
enemy, which be illustrates by a comparative state- 
ment, not agmnst flesh and blood. Our diflScultics are 
far greater than if we had to fight with men. There 
we resist human strength, sword is opposed to sword, 
man contends with man, force is met by force, and skill 
by skill; but here the case is widely different. All 
amounts to this, that our enemies are such as no human 
power can withstand. By fesh and blood the apostle 
denotes men, who are so denominated in order to con- 
trast them with spiritual assailants. This is no bodily 
struggle. 

Let us remember this when the injurious treatment 
of others provokes us to revenge. Our natural dispo- 
sition would lead us to direct all our exertions against 
the men themselves. But this foolibh desire will be re- 
strained by the consideration that the men who annoy 
us are nothing more than darts thrown by the hand of 
»Satan. While we are employed in destroying those 
darts, we lay ourselves open to be wounded on all sides. 
To wrestle with flesh and blood will not only be useless, 
but highly pernicious. Wemustgo straight to the enemy, 
who attacks and wounds us from his concealment, — who 
slays before he appears. 

But to return to Paul. He describes our enemy as 
formidable, not to overwhelm us with fear, but to 
quicken our diligence and earnestness ; for there is a 
middle course to be observed. When the enemy is ne- 
glected, he does his utmost to oppress us with sloth, 
and afterwards disarms us by terror ; so that ere the 
engagement has commenced, we are vanquished. By 
speaking of the power of the enemy, Paul labours to 
keep ufl more on the alert. He had already called him 
the devil, but now employs a variety of epithets, to 
make the reader understand that this is not an enemy 
who may be safely despised. 

^ Td; inBoiiiac ^g.^^, ,^ GoOglc 
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Against principalities, against powers. Still, bis ob- 
ject in producing alarm is not to fill us with dismay, 
but to excite us to caution. The word translated riUei-s 
signifies princes of the ivorld} but he explains himself 
more fully by adding — of the darkness of the world. 
The devil reigns in the world, because the world is no- 
thing els3 than darkness. Hence it follows, that the 
corruption of the world gives way to the kingdom of 
the devil ; for he could not reside in a pure and upright 
creature of God, but all arises from the sinfulness of 
men. By darkness., it is almost unnecessary to say, are 
meant unbelief and ignorance of God, with the conse- 
quences to which they lead. As the whole world is 
covered with darkness, the devil is called " the prince of 
this world." 2 — Wickedness denotes the malignity and 
cruelty of the devil, a|id, at the same time, reminds us 
that the utmost caution is necessary to prevent him from 
gaining an advantage. For the same reason, the epi- 
thet spiritual is applied ; for when the enemy is invi- 
sible, our danger is greater. There is emphasis, too, in 
the phrase, in high places^ — or, literally, in heavenltf^ 
places ; for the elevated station from which the attack 
is made gives us greater trouble and difficulty. 

An argument drawn from this passage by the Mani- 
cheanSy to support their wild notion of two principles, is 
easily refuted. They supposed the devil to be an anta- 
gonist deity ^ * whom the righteous God would not sub- 
due without great exertion. For Paul does not ascribe 
to devils a principality, which they seize without the 
consent, and maintain in spite of the opposition, of the 
Divine Being, — but a principality which, as Scripture 
everywhere asserts, God, in righteous judgment, yields 
to them over the wicked. The inquiry is not what 
power they have in opposition to God, but how far they 
ought to excite our alarm, and keep us on our guard. 
Nor is any countenance here given to the belief, that 
the devil has formed, and keeps for himself, the middle 
region of the air. Paul does not assign to them a fixed 

* KOfTiioKoaTopaQ. • John xiv. 80. 
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territory, which they can call their own, but merely in- 
timates that they are engaged in hostility, and occupy 
an elevated station. 

13. Wherefore take unto you. Though our enemy is 
so powerful, Paul does not infer that we must throw 
away our spears, but that we must prepare our minds 
for the battle. A promise of victory is, indeed, involved 
in the exhortation, that ye may he able. If we onlyjoii* 
on the whole armour of Gody and fight valiantly to the 
end, we shall certainly stand. On any other supposi- 
tion, we would be discouraged by the number and va- 
riety of the contests ; and therefore he adds, in the evil 
day. By this expression he rouses them from security, 
bids them prepare themselves for hard, painful, and dan- 
gerous conflicts, and, at the same time, animates them 
with the hope of victory ; for amidst the greatest dan- 
gers they will be safe. And having done all. They are 
thus directed to cherish confidence through the whole 
course of life. There will be no danger which may not 
be successfully met by the power of God ; nor will any 
who, with this assistance, fight against Satan, fail in the 
day of battle. 

14. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of right- 
eousness ; 15. And your feet shod with the prepa- 
ration of the gospel of peace ; 16. Above all, tak- 
ing the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 1 7 . And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God: 18. Praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseve- 
rance and supplication for all saints ; 19. And for 
me that utterance may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly to make known the mystery 
of the gospel, 20. For which I am an ambassador 
in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly as I 
ought to speak. 
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14. Siand therefore. Now follows a description of 
the arms which they were enjoined to wear. We must 
not, however, inquire very minutely into the meaning 
of each word ; for an allusion to military customs is all 
that was intended. Nothing can be more idle than the 
extraordinary pains which some have taken to discover 
the reason why r^hteousness is made a breastplate^ in- 
stead of a girdle, Paul's design was to touch briefly 
on the most important points required in a Christian, 
and to adapt them to the comparison which he bad 
already used. 

T'ruthj which means sincerity of mind, is compared to 
a girdle. Now, a girdle was, in ancient times, one of 
the most important parts of military armour. Our at- 
tention is thus directed to the fountain of sincerity ; for 
the purity of the gospel ought to remove from our minds 
all guile, and from our hearts all hypocrisy. Secondly, 
he recommends righteousness^ and desires that it should 
be a breastplate for protecting the breast. Some imagine 
that this refers to a freely bestowed righteousness, or 
the imputation of righteousness, by which pardon of sin 
is obtained. But such matters ought not, I think, to 
have been mentioned on the present occasion ; for the 
subject now under discussion is a blameless life. He 
enjoins us to be adorned, first, with integrity, and next 
with a devout and holy life. 

15. And your' feet shod. The allusion, if I mistake 
not, is to the military greaves,^ for they were always 
reckoned a part of the armour, and were even used for 
domestic purposes. As soldiers covered their legs and 
feet to protect them against cold and other injuries, so 
we must be shod with the gospel^ if we would pass un- 
hurt through the world. It is the gospel ofpeace^ and 
it is so called, as every reader must perceive, from its 
effects; for it is the message of our reconciliation to 
God, and nothing else gives peace to the conscience. 
But what is the meaning of the word preparation ? 
Some explain it as an injunction to he prepared for the 

' Caligas, 
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gospel; but it is the effect of the gospel which I con- 
sider to be likewise expressed by this term. We are 
enjoined to lay aside e very hinderance, and to beprepared 
both for journey and for war. By nature we dislike 
exertion, and want agility. A rough road and many 
other obstacles retard our progress, and we are discour- 
aged by the smallest annoyance. On these accounts, 
Paul holds out the gospel as the fittest means for un- 
dertaking and performing the expedition. Erasmus 
proposes a circumlocution, that ye may be prepared t^ but 
this does not appear to convey the true meaning. 

16. Taking the shield of faith. Though faith and the 
word of God are one, yet Paul assigns to them two dis- 
tinct (rffices. I call them one, because the word is the 
object of faith, and cannot be applied to our use but by 
faith ; as faith again is nothing, and can do nothing, 
without the word. But Paul, neglecting so subtile a 
distinction, allowed himself to expatiate at large on the 
military armour. In the first Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians he gives both to faith and to love the name of a 
breastplate^ — " putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love." ^ All that was intended, therefore, was obviously 
this, — He who possesses the excellencies of character 
which are here described is protected on every hand. 

And yet it is not without reason that the most neces- 
sary instruments of warfare — a sword and a shield — 
are compared to faith, and to the word of God. In the 
spiritual combat, these two hold the highest rank. 
By faith we repel all the attacks of the devil, and 
by the word of God the enemy himself is slain. If we 
find the word of God through faith to be "quick and 
powerful,'' 3 we shall be more than sufficiently armed 
both for opposing the enemy and for putting him to 
flight. And what shall we say of those who take from 
a Christian people the word of God ? Do they not rob 
them of the necessary armour, and leave them to perish 
without a struggle ? There is no man of any rank who 
is act bound to be a soldier of Christ. But if we enter 
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the field unarmed, if we want our sword, how shall we 
sustain that character ? 

Whe^^ewith ye shall he able to quench all the darts. 
But quench appears not to be the proper word. Why 
did he not use, instead of it, ward off or shake off^ or 
some such word ? Quench is far more expressive ; for 
it is adapted to the epithet applied to darts. The darts 
of Satan are not only sharp and penetrating, but — what 
makes them more destructive — they snej^ery. Faith 
will be found capable, not only of blunting their edge, 
but of quenching their heat. *» This," says John, " is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith."! 

17* And take the helmet of salvation. In a passage 
already quoted,^ "the hope of salvation " is said to be 
a helmety which I consider to be in the same sense as 
this passage. The head is protected by the best helmet^ 
when, elevated by hope^ we look up towards heaven to 
that salvation which is promised. It is only therefore 
by becoming the object of hope that salvation is a hel- 
met, 

18. Praying always with all prayer. Having in- 
structed the Ephesians to put on their armour, he now 
enjoins them to fight by prayer. This is the true me- 
thod. To call upon God is the chief exercise of faith 
and hope ; and it is in this way that we obtain from 
God every blessing. Prayer and supplication are not 
greatly diflorent from each other, except that supplica- 
tion is only one branch of prayer. With all persever- 
ance. We are exhorted to persevere in prayer. Every 
tendency to weariness must be counteracted by a cheer- 
ful performance of the duty. With unabated ardour we 
must continue our prayers, though we do not immedi- 
ately obtain what we desire. If, instead of with all per- 
severance^ some would render it, with all earnestness, ' 
I would have no objection to the change. 

But what is the meaning of always ? Having already 
spoken of continued appliccition, does he twice repeat 

' 1 John ▼.4. « 1 Thess. v. 8 » Per omnem aedulitatem. 
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the same thing ? I think not. When every thing flows 
on prosperously, — when we are easy and cheerful, we 
seldom feel any strong excitement to prayer, — or rather, 
we never flee to God, but when we are driven by some 
kind of distress. Paul therefore desires us to allow no 
opportunity to pass, — on no occasion to neglect prayer ; 
so ihB.t p7'ai/%ng always is the same thing with — praying 
both in prosperity and in adversity. 

For all saints. There is not a moment of our life at 
which the duty of prayer may not be urged by our own 
wants. But unremitting prayer may likewise be en- 
forced by the consideration, that the necessities of our 
brethren ought to move our sympathy. And when is 
it that some members of the church are not suflFering dis- 
tress, and needing our assistance ? If, at any time, we 
are colder or more indiflerent about prayer than we 
ought to be, because we do not feel the pressure of im- 
mediate necessity, — ^let us instantly reflect how many of 
our brethren are worn out by varied and heavy afflic- 
tions, — are weighed down by sore perplexity, or are re- 
duced to the lowest distress. If reflections like these do 
not rouse us from our lethargy, we must have hearts of 
stone. But are we to pray for believers only ? Though 
the apostle states the claims of the godly, he does not 
exclude others. And yet in prayer, as in all other kind 
offices, our first care unquestionably is due to the saints. 

19. And for me. For himself, in a particular man- 
ner, he enjoins the Ephesians to pray. Hence we infer 
that there is no .man so richly endowed with gifts as 
not to need this kind of assistance from his brethren, so 
long as he remains in this world. Who will ever be 
better entitled to plead exemption from this necessity 
than Paul? Yet he entreats- the prayers of his bre- 
thren, and not hypocritically, but from an earnest desire 
of their aid. And what does he wish that they should 
ask for him ? That utte^'ance may he given unto me. 
What then ? Was he habitually dumb, or did fear re- 
strain him from making an open profession of the gos- 
pel ? By no means ; but there was reason to fear lest 
his splendid commencement should not be sustained by 
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his future progress. Besides, his zeal for proclaiming 
the gospel was so ardent that he was never satisfied 
witn his exertions. And indeed, if we consider the 
weight and importance of the subject, we shall all ac- 
knowledge that we are very far from being able to 
handle it in a proper manner. Accordingly he adds, 

20. As I ought to speak. To proclaim the truth of 
the gospel as it ought to be proclaimed — is a high and 
rare attainment. Every word here deserves to be care- 
fully weighed. Twice he uses the expression — bold- 
/y, — »« that I may open my mouth boldl^y"^ " that 
therein I may speak boldly**^ Fear hinders us from 
preaching Christ openly and fearlessly, while the ab- 
sence of all restraint and disguise in confessing Christ is 
demanded from his ministers. Paul does not ask for 
himself the powers of an acute debater, or, I should 
rather say, of a dexterous sophist, that he might shield 
himself from his enemies by false pretences. It is that 
I may open my mouthy to make a clear and strong con- 
fession ; for when the mouth is half shut, the sounds 
which it utters are doubtful and confused. To open the 
mouthy therefore, is to speak with perfect freedom, with- 
out the smallest dread. 

But does not Paul discover unbelief, when he enter- 
tains doubts as to his own steadfastness, and implores the 
intercession of others ? No. He does not, like unbe- 
lievers, seek a remedy which is contrary to the will of 
God or inconsistent with his word. The only aids on 
which he relies are those which he knows to be sanc- 
tioned by the Divine promise and approbation. It is 
the command of God, that believers shall pray for one 
another. How consoling then must it be to each of 
them to learn that the care of his salvation is enjoined 
on all the rest, and to be informed by God himself that 
the prayers of others on his behalf are not poured out in 
vain \ Would it be lawful to refuse what the Lord him- 
self has offered? Each believer, no doubt, ought to 
havo been satisfied with the Divine assurance that, as 
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often as he prayed, he would be heard. But if, in ad- 
dition to all the other manifestations of his kindness, 
God were pleased to declare that he will listen to the 
prayers of others in our behalf, would it be proper that 
this bounty should be slighted, or rather, ought we not 
to embrace it with open arms ? 

When Paul resorted to the intercessions of his bre- 
thren, he was influenced by no distrust or hesitation. 
His eagerness to obtain them arose from his resolution 
that no privilege which the Lord had given him should 
be overlooked. How absurdly then do Papists conclude 
from Paul's example, that we ought to pray to the dead ! 
Paul was writing to the Ephesians, to whom he had it 
in his power to communicate his sentiments. But 
what intercourse have we with the dead ? As well 
might they argue that we ought to invite angels to our 
feasts and entertainments, because among men friend- 
ship is promoted by such kind offices. 

21. But that ye also may know my affairs, and 
how I do, Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all 
things : 22. Whom I have sent unto you for the 
same purpose, that ye might know our affairs, and 
that he might comfort your hearts. 23. Peace be 
to the brethren, and love with faitb,,from God the 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 24. Grace be 
with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. Amen. 

21. But that ye also may know. Uncertain or false 
reports frequently produce uneasiness, chiefly, no doubt, 
in weak minds, but sometimes also in thoughtful and 
steady persons. 1 o prevent this danger, Paul sendd 
Tychicus, from whom the Ephesians would receive full 
information. The holy solicitude which Paul felt about 
the interests of religion, or, to use his own language, 
" the care of all the churches," ' was thus strikingly 

' 2 Cor. xi. 28. ^ . 
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evinced, "When death stood constantly before his eyes, 
neither the dread of death, nor anxiety about himself, 
prevented him from making provision for the most dis- 
tant churches. Another man would have said, " My 
ovm affairs require all the attention I can give. It 
would be more reasonable that all should run to ray as- 
sistance, than that they should expect from me the 
smallest relief." But Paul acts a different part, and 
sends in every direction to strengthen the churches 
which he had founded. 

Tychicus is commended, that his statements may be 
more fully believed. A faithful minister in the Lord, 
It is not easy to say, whether this refers to the public 
ministry of the church, or to the private attentions 
which Paul had received from Tychicus. This uncer- 
tainty arises from these two expressions being con- 
nected, o beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, The former refers to Paul, to whom the second 
may be supposed also to apply. I am more inclined, 
however, to understand it as denoting the public mi- 
nistry ; for I do not think it probable that Paul would 
have sent any man who did not hold such a rank in the 
church, as would secure the respectful attention of the 
Ephesians. 

23. Peace be to the brethren. 1 consider the word 
peace, as in the salutations of the Epistles, to mean pros- 
perity. Yet if the reader shall prefer to view it as sig- 
nifying harmontft because, immediately afterwards, Paul 
mentions love, I do not object to that interpretation, or 
rather, it agrees better with the context. He wishes the 
Ephesians to be peaceable and quiet among themselvps, 
and this, he presently adds, may be obtained by brother- 
ly love and by agreement \n faith. From this prayer w^e 
learn ihdX faith and love^ as well as peace itself, are gifts 
of God bestowed upon us through Christ, — that they 
come equally /rom God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

24. Grace be with all, « May God continue to be- 
stow his favour on all w ho love Jesus Christ with a pure 
conscience!" The Greek word, which I follow Erasmus 
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in translating sincerity^ signifies literally uncorrupt- 
ednesSy which deserves attention on account of the 
beauty of the metaphor. Paul intended to state indi- 
rectly, that when the heart of man is free from all hypo- 
crisy, it will be free from all corruption. This prayer 
conveys to us the instruction, that the only way of en- 
joying the light of the Divine countenance is to love 
sincei^ely God's own Son, in whom his love toward us 
has been declared and confirmed. But let there be no 
hypocrisy ; for most men, while they are not unwilling 
to make some professions of religion, entertain exceed- 
ingly low notions of Christ, and worship him with pre- 
tended homage. I wish there were not so many instan- 
ces in the present day to prove that Paul's admonition, 
to love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity^ is as neces- 
sary as ever. 

^ Iv cnp9 apff'nf. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

P. 116, 1. 10, for superstitions read expositions. 
P. 154, 1. 4, (from bottom,) /or you read thou. 
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